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hered  aeiniheUttofthe  Union, 


DIAGRAMS  EELATING  TO  EGYPT. 

176  Writing  on  Stone :  theBosetta  Stone. 

177  Picture  Writing,  at  Kamak,  Thebes. 

252    Map  of  Ancient  £ffi/pt  (marking  four  oases), 

222     Sitting  Statues  of  Thebes. 
254i    Pyramids  and  Sphynx. 

(Sphynx  in  foreground,  Pyramids  to  the  right  and  left.) 

255  Temple  of  Abou  Simbel,  Exterior. 

(Three  Prominent  Colossal  Sitting  Statues,  with 
Faces  entire. — Figures  of  Men  in  Front,  showing 
Proportions.) 

256  Interior  of  the  same. 

(The  Entrance  guarded  by  Colossal  Statues.) 

DIAGRAMS.— NINEYEH  AND  ASSYRIA. 

156  Human -headed  Lion. 

(The  Statue  as  found  embedded.) 

157  Sennacherib  on  Throne  before  Lachish. 

158  Architectural  Ornaments,  etc. ;  also  Comparative  Sizes  of 

Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  London. 

159  Assyrian  Temple  of  Nimroud. 

(Figure  of  Dagon.) 

160  Pottery,  Helmet,  Bracelets,  etc. 

(Sargon  Vase,  Helmet,  Lion-weight,  and  Lamp.) 

b 
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161  Jewish  Captiyes  imploring  mercy  of  Sennacherib. 

162  Eagle-headed  Human  Figure  (Nisroch). 

163  Nimrod  (the  mighty  Hunter). 

164  King,  in  "War  Chariot  (showing  his  royal  umbrella). 
166    King  Hunting  lions — Beligious  Symbols. 

168  Mounds  of  Nimroud— Transport  of  Winged  Bull  by  the 

Assyrians. 

169  Banquet  of  Wine. 

170  Heads  of  Captives  Counted. 

(Two  Figures  presiding,  and  Two  bringing  Heads.) 

172  Cruelty  to  Captives — ^Tongues  torn  out,  etc. 

173  Bestorod  Exterior  of  Assyrian  Palace. 

(Human-headed  Winged  Bulls  against  Tower  Walls.) 

174  Archive,  or  Becord-Chamber  at  Kouyui^i^ 

175  Eyes  of  Captives  put  out  by  the  King. 

(The  i  Captives    suffering  Torture — one  kneeling,  two 
standing,  held  by  the  mouth.) 
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AN  INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER. 

It  is  necessaiy  to  render  some  account  of  how  this 
book  came  to  be  written,  to  those  of  our  readers  who 
may  have  expected  a  volume,  which  was  announced  by 
another  title  almost  two  years  since,  viz : — 

THE    BOOK    AND    THE    WOBLD: 

THXIB  8T0BT  DT  THS  XA8T  TEK  TXIXS. 

If  life  and  health  are  spared,  a  narrative  of  the  work  of 
God's  Book  in  the  World,  as  viewed  from  the  above* 
named  period,  may  yet  appear,  for  much  of  the  material 
is  already  prepared ;  and  with  an  intent  to  introduce  it, 
our  first  chapter,  called  "Progress  in  the  last  Ten 
Years,'*  was  written.  By  a  tableau  of  the  International 
Exhibition  in  London  in  1862,  it  chronicles  the  improve-^ 
ments  in  arts  and  inventions — especially  those  which 
have  borne  on  the  acquisition  and  dififusion  of  knowledge 
— whether  locomotion,  photography,  or  increase  of  cor- 
respondence. It  commences  with  a  picture  of  the  world 
as  it  is,  and  as  it  has  recently  become,  in  consequence 

c 
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of  some  great  Revolutions  in  Europe  and  Asia^  and  of  the 
wider  difiusion  of  the  Bible  in  all  languages.  The  chapter 
is,  therefore,  an  attempt  to  sum  together  the  general 
points  of  religious,  scientific,  and  industrial  advance, 
which  the  Decade  had  made  on  the  foundation  of  all  its 
predecessors* 

By  the  close  of  such  first  chapter  however,  the 
culminating  point  of  interest  in  the  Ten  years'  progress, 
appeared  to  the  writer,  to  rest,  in  the  prc^osed  readings 
by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  and  other  students,  of  the 
Monuments  op  Nineveh,  lately  risen  from  their  grave  of 
five-and-twenty  centuries,  through  the  first  enterprise  of 
^.Layard  and  Lord  Stratford  de  Bedclifie,and  deposited 
in  our  National  Museum ;  and  these  of  course  led  back 
to  '^  The  Cradle  of  nations  *'  (the  title  of  our  second 
chapter),  and  to  the  cradle  of  that  nation  of  Israel,  and 
iltat  family  of  Abraham,  whose  history  bridges  every 
other,  for  nothing  can  precede  the  history  of  The 
Chosen  People,  as  told  by  Inspired  authority. 

The  small  and  classic  Lamp  which  the  Ancients  left 
beside  their  dead  in  tombs,  appeared  now  about  to  be 
placed  in  .the  hand  of  modem  readers.  The  learned 
men  of  many  nations  were  striving  to  rekindle  from  it  a 
light  whereby  to  read  the  arrow-headed  or  cuneiform 
characters,  which  expressed  the  thoughts  of  the  old 
Chaldeans,Assyrians,  and  Persians,  ere  ilie  commencement 
of  profane  history,  and  which  only  fell  into  gradual  disuse 
after  the  time  of  Alexander's  conquests,  about  S30  B.a 
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T  HF«<  A-  T^  ^  « I « le^  -  V 

h  -^y  ^B)  -sTT  -et  <£y  ^ 
^MK<T-yy<yjyjrn-y<^Tr^ 
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These  devoted  students  still  pursue  their  re* 
searclies^  in  the  firm  belief  that  while  much  uncertainly 
attends  them^  they  have  in  the  main  succeeded;  and 
thej  declare  that  ''there  ought  no  longer  to  be  anj 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  most  sceptical^  that  the  people, 
the  names,  and  the  events,  recorded  in  the  Bible  an^e  the 
same  with  those  of  which  they  read  on  Assyrian  tablets 
and  cylinders/'  Sir  H.  Eawlinson,  in  all  good  faith^ 
points  out  the  high  satisfaction  of  being  able — ^from  a 
source  of  ouite  unimpeachable  integrity^  inasmuch  as  it 
proceeds  rather  from  the  enemies  of  the  Jews  than  from 
their  friends — ^to  verify  many  of  the  most  important 
historical  statements  which  occur  in  the  Old  Testaments 

Meantime,  this  is  an  age  of  doubt.  There  are  doubters 
of  these  readings  of  the  arrow-heads — some  who  doubt 
seriously,  and  some  who  doubt  flippantly,  whether  the 
true  light  upon  them  has  yet  been  rekindled,  and  pro- 
bably their  interpreters  will  comfort  themselves  that 
''nothing  is  ever  really  believed  until  it  is  doubted/' 
while  they  day  by  day  seek  to  bring  forth  their  practical 
evidences  of  the  accuracy  of  their  decipherments;  and 
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indeed  these  have  already  so  far  gained  the  ear  of  the 
intelligent  public,  that  if  they  are  to  be  Disbelieved, 
they  will  have  to  be  Disproved,  and  by  something  more 
than  sceptical  assertion. 

Meanwhile — in  this  age  of  doubt,  and  at  the  close  of 
our  selected  Bra  of  observation — ^the  Ten  years  between 
our  International  Exhibitions — there  have  arisen,  not 
only  those  who  would  puff  out  the  precious  flicker  of 
the  small  antique  Lamp  of  Mesopotamia's  tombs ;  but 
those  who  would  adventure  to  dim  the  Divine  Light  of 
that  Lamp  of  God — His  own  inspired  Word,  given  first 
to  the  Jews  and  then  to  the  Gentiles,  wherewith  to 
explore  the  Past,  the  Present,  and  the  Future. 

In  the  unshaken  trust,  that  *'  to  tvithstand  Moses," 
as  has  thus  been  attempted,  mu^t  be  to  '^  resist  the 
truth,"  even  as  Jannes  and  Jambres  did  of  old  (2  Tim. 
iii.  8),  and  that  it  will  of  a  surety  be  manifested  ''folly 
unto  all  men,  as  theirs  also  was,"  we  have  stayed  our 
steps  in  going  round  the  world  to  observe  what  the 
Bible  has  of  late  achieved, — and  resolved  to  ask  our 
readers  to  return  with  us  to  the 

TIMES  OF  THE  EARLY  PATRIARCHS, 

and  to  examine  carefully  that  age  of  the  world  in  which 
Mosos  lived,  and  his  relations  to  it — before  the  Bible 
began  to  bo  written. 

It  was  the  notice  of  the  length  of  Nineveh's  sleep 
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tliot  first  led  ns  to  observe^  that  the  length  of  these  Pairi-» 
archal  Times  was  curiously  similar — i.  e.,  five-and-tweniy 
centuries^  a  little  more  or  less ;  and  that  taking  the  chro- 
nology of  the  Hebrew^  and  happily  of  the  English  Bible, 
and  reckoning  by  the  dates  given  in  the  text  itself,  the 
times  before  the  Flood,  or  1656  years,  were  but  two 
centuries  short  of  the  period — ^which  seems  to  modem 
eyes  so  long— of  our  own  era,  counting  from  the  birth 
of  our  Saviour.  Yet  this  long  time  was  spanned  by 
only  two  human  lives.  Adam  lived  243  years  with 
Methusaleh,  and  all  the  incidents  of  Eden  must  have 
been  communicated  to  the  Ark  family  by  him  who  had 
dwelt  on  earth  for  more  than  two  centuries  with  the 
fSather  of  men. 

The  chosen  son  of  Noah,  Shem,  lived  on  to  see 
Isaac,  the  chosen  seed  of  Abraham,  grow  up  to  half  a 
century  old;  and  thus  Isaac  may  have  seen  him  who 
had  seen  the  friend  of  Adam.  Isaac  lived  on  to  the 
thirty-fourth  year  of  his  grandson  Levi;  and  Levi's  own 
daughter,  Jochebed,  was  the  mother  of  Moses  :  by  only 
seven  links  of  oral  tradition,  therefore,  are  these  five- 
and-twenty  centuries  spanned. 

Meantime,  it  is  impossible  to  study  the  Bible 
without  observing  the  importance  historically  attached 
to  the  number  seven  in  the  history  of  Israel ;  and  it  was 
observed  incidentally,  that  Ebeb  has  scarcely  been 
enough  considered  in  patriarchal  story.  He  is  the 
longest  liver  after  the  flood,  survives  his  groat  grand-* 
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fSEiiher  Sliem  by  thiriy-one  years,  and  is  really  the 
ancestor  of  both  the  Arabs  and  the  Hebrews. 

Ebsb  stands  out  in  the  new  world  as  seventh  firom 
Ekoch,  who  it  is  said  was  "  seventh  from  Adam/'  and 
sees  Isaac  bom — ''  the  child  of  promise  '^ — the  seventh 
Irom  himself.  His  own  son  Peleg  stands  midway 
between  ISoah  and  Abraham.  In  the  days  of  Peleg, 
came  '^ division/'  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  ''choice." 
Eher  sees  both;  and  is  it  not  likely  that  Eber  mnst  have 
spoken  the  primitive  Ark  language?  He  sees  the  birth 
of  the  three  ancestors  of  the  ''  mingled  people  that  dwell 
in  the  desert,''  for  he  probably  outlives  his  own  son, 
Joktan,  and  is  found  on  the  earth  ninety-three  years  with 
Ishmael,  and  nineteen  with  Esau. 

Wo  thus  definitely  perceive  how,  beside  all  the  long 
lines  of  earth's  history,  runs  the  Arabian  thread.  The 
Arabs  have  withstood  the  armies  of  all  ages,  and  to  this 
day  have  defied  alike  the  Boman  eagle  and  the  Turkish 
crescent,  while  the  posterity  of  Isaac  have  been  obliged 
to  bow  to  the  yoke  of  both. 

We  have  assumed,  according  to  common  belief,  that 
the  country  of  Arabia  contributed  the  material  of  the 
iSrst  book  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  that  Job,  owing 
to  his  long  life,  may  have  been  personally  known  to 
Moses,  during  his  forty  years'  absence  from  Egypt.  (A 
Aort  table  of  Archbishop  Usher's  chronology,  p.  IGl, 
showing  the  ages  of  the  patriarchs,  as  reckoned  from 
the  Flood,  presents  this  possibility.) 


During  ihe  last  ten  jears^  the  researclies  of  the  Ber^ 
Chailes  FoTster,  an  English  clergyman,  hare  brooght 
most  interesting  correlatiye  Bock-witiitea  to  bear  on  the 
Book  of  Job  (which  is  onr  only  inspired  Arabian  record 
of  the  patriarchal  period),  and  also  on  the  siie  of  tho 
true  Sinai*.  Mr.  Forster's  discoveries  have  been  mnck 
disputed,  thongh  they  were  accredited  by  the  highest 
legal  anthorities  and  judges  of  evidence  in  this  conntij, 
and  looked  upon  with  favour  by  M.  Lottin  de  Laval, 
who,  to  the  honour  of  French  enterprise,  photographed 
in  large  type,  in  tho  year   1856,  330  fresk  SiKABnc 

IXSCKIFTIOKS. 

Hr.  Forster's  verification  of  Sebbal  as  Sinai,  ought 
alone  to  secure  him  a  hearing  with  the  followers  of  M* 
Lepsius,  and  that  large  number  of  scholars  who  have 
accepted  the  proofs  brought  by  the  learned  German, 
whereby  he  has  rescued  the  five-peaked  monarch  of  the 
Desert  from  the  monastic  clouds  of  1000  years.  It 
has  been  our  aim  carefully  to  examine  and  clearly  to 
present  Mr.  Forster's  views  on  these  subjects  to  onr 
readers. 

But  our  book  has  a  second  division— 

THE  TRIAL  SKA  OF  THE  CHOSEH  HATIOIf, 

It  was  impossible  to  observe  the  above  two  periods 

of  five-and-twenty  centuries — ^the    sleep    of    Ninevek 

comprehending  as  it  did,  no  other  than  ^^The  Times  om 

•  SeeliUwiM  *'Xhe  Taat  and  the  Khan,"  bj  Dr.  Steww^ of  Leghon. 
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THE  Gentiles  '^ — ^without  inquiry  as  to  the  lengtli  of  the 
•  TpoES  OF  THE  Jews.     These    must  have  begun  when 
Abram  was  called  out  of  TTr  of  the  Chaldees, 

The  Bible  marks  an  era  when  God  said  cls  certainly 
that  He  would  *'  cast  this  people  out  of  his  sights  and 
let  them  go  forth,''  as  He  had  said  to  Abram  that  He 
would  choose  them,  and  give  them  the  land  of  Canaan ; 
und  He  fixes  the  date  of  His  Divine  resolve  from 
the  time  and  sins  of  Manasseh,  though  it  is  recorded 
l)y  the  prophet  Jeremiah  at  a  somewhat  later  era. 
Jer.  XV.  1, 4. 

Now  the  question  is,  it  seems,  not  of  the  fall  of 
the  royal  City  of  the  Jews  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  as 
has  been  generally  supposed,  but  of  the  Divine  choice 
and  rejection  of  them  as  a  people ;  and  wo  have  another 
l^de  in  Scripture  to  the  length  of  their  probation,  for 
Moses  had  thrice  declared  to  them,  in  Leviticus  xxvi.  18, 
24, 28,  that  if  they ''  walked  contrary  unto  the  Lord,  and 
broke  His  covenant.  He  would  chastise  them  seven  times 
for  their  sins."  The  Prophet  Isaiah,  in  his  fortieth 
chapter,  verse  2,  is  long  afterwards  commissioned  to  com- 
fort them  by  the  voice  of  prophecy,  and  to  speak  of  their 
^'warfare  accomplished,'^  and  of  their  '^iniquity  par- 
doned," Jerusalem  having  received  of  the  Lord^s  hand 
double  for  all  her  sins.  Then  if  '^  seven  times  '*  be 
*'  double,^^  according  to  the  united  evidence  of  Moses 
and  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah  (xvi.  18),  what  is  the  half  of 
seven  times  ?    It  will  be  no  other,  in  Scripture  compu- 
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tation,  than  ''  time^  times^  and  a  hsif"*  and  as  Israel 
has  been  rejected  while  Nineyeli  has  been  sleeping,  for 
fiye-and-tweniy  centuries,  the  idea  next  suggests  itself 
that  the  Trial-Era  of  Israel  will  be  found  to  comprise 
abont  twelve  centuries  and  a  half. 

If  the  call  of  Abraham  is  taken  at  1921,  B.C.  (again 
according  to  Usher),  the  dates  of  their  history  are  found 
comprised  in  three  numbers ;  in  the  430  years  of  the  foun- 
dation of  the  family  in  Canaan,  and  their  bondage  in  Egypt 
(see  Gal.  iii.  16) ;  in  the  480  years  intervening  between  the 
Exodus  and  thebuilding  of  Solomon^s  temple  (see  1  Kings 
vi.  1) ;  and  in  the  350  years  of  the  subsequent  Hebrew 
kingdom,  ending  in  the  days  of  Manasseh ;  midway  be- 
tween the  total  deportation  of  the  Ten  tribes  by  Shal- 
maneser,  and  the  carrying  captive  of  the  Two  to  Babylon 
by  Nebuchadnezzar.  To  each  of  these  eras  ''  stones  cby 
OUT-'  in  testimony.  The  stones  of  Egypt,  the  bocks  and 
8TONBS  of  Ababia,  above  all  the  stones  of  Nineveh,  still 
verify  the  Inspired  Story  of  Judah ;  aud  the  intent  of 
this  little  book  is  to  bring  the  Bible  to  these  stones  and 
these  STONES  to  the  Bible. 

We  have,  perhaps,  waited  too  long  and  far  too 
intently  to  learn  what  great  linguists  may  declare  con- 


*  A  time  in  tlie  Book  of  Daniel  and  in  the  Berdation  lignifiei  as 
many  yean  aa  there  were  days  in  the  Hebretr  year,  yiz.,  360. — Gautaen^M 
"^Damei:*  See  aUo  "  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,"  art.  Year,  Three 
times  and  a  half  360  are  1260,  and  double  this  number  is  seven  times 
•r262a. 
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ceming  inacriptioiis  in  lost  languages.  The  light  of 
their  antique  Lamp  is  often,  as  they  candidly  confess,  yet 
uncertain ;  but  those  inscriptions  in  dead  languages  are 
accompanied  by  sculptures  so  living,  that  when  we  merely 
think  whence  we  have  obtained  them, — they  do  not  wait, 
they  *'  cry  *'  to  us  to  believe  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  if 
we  simply  study  them  in  illustration  of  the  English  Bible 
we  have  in  our  hands.  It  is  that  which  will  prove  to 
us  the  unfailing  lamp. 

^'  Thy  word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet,  and  a  light  unto 
my  path.''  It  welcomes  as  its  witness  the  risen 
Nineveh.  Jehovah  has  bidden  her  throw  ofiF  her  shroud 
of  sand  and  ruin,  and  stand  like  a  pale,  grim  spectre  in 
the  midst  of  London  and  Paris.  She  holds  in  her  hand 
the  Old  Stone  Books  of  which  the  Master  now  ''  has 
need/'  His  prophet  Moses  is  withstood,  and  the  gene- 
ration to  which  He  said  that  Nineveh  should  arise  in  the 
judgment  as  their  only  sign — the  Jews — do  still  abide 
with  the  vail  upon  their  hearts.  St.  Paul  describes 
them  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians — 

**  To  this  daj  remameth  the  same  rail  untaken  awaj  in  the  reading 
of  the  Old  Testament,  which  Tail  is  done  awaj  in  Christ ;  but  OTon  to 
this  day,  when  Moses  is  read,  the  Tail  is  upon  their  hearts.  KeTertheless 
when  it  (their  heart)  shall  turn  to  the  Lord,  the  Tail  shall  be  taken 
awsy."— 2  Cob.  iii.  15. 

Let  Nineveh  once  again  vanquish  Judah ;  but^  oh  ! 
that  it  might  now  only  overcome  her  unbelief. 

Was  not  the  Queen  of  Sheba  also  to  rise  in  the  judg- 
ment with  the  same  generation  7  and  to  condemn  it ; 
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and  it  is  quite  true  that  some  inscribed  stones  in  her 
ancient  Himyaritic  tongue  (the  predecessor  of  modem 
Arabic),  laj  in  her  old  nnyisited  capital  of  Mareb, 
to  which  Europeans  had  scarcely  ever  heretofore  been 
allowed  to  penetrate.  But  a  colporteur  of  the  Bible 
iu  Arabia  is  lately  permitted,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  to 
secure  them.  Other  bronze  tablets  in  the  same  lan- 
guage are  also  now  for  the  first  time  brought  to  London* 
The  Master  had  need  of  them,  and  they  are  come  at  the 
sams  period  with  the  relies  of  Nineveh  and  not  before. 
These  twain,  these  signs,  and  no  others.  Will  Jubah 
USTIN  Kow,  OB  WILL  SHB  STILL  FORBEAR?  Have  her 
seren  times  of  punishment  passed  over  her  in  vain  ? 
or,  blinded  still,  does  she  await  their  full  and  bitter 
completion  ? 

Has  it  struck  her  that  she  did  inhabit  her  land 
though  she  lost  her  kingdom,  from  her  entrance  under 
Joshua,  1450  p.c,  to  the  second  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, 70  A.D.  ?  For  1520  years,  though  *' scattered 
and  peeled,''  she  had  a  tabernacle  or  a  temple  there. 
She  only  needs  the  millennial  thousand  years  foretold  in 
our  New  Testament,  to  complete  her  ''  seven  times,''  or 
2520  years,  of  earthly  promise^  until  she,  and  all  whom 
she  will  then  have  led  to  the  feet  of  the  Saviour  and 
King  she  once  despised,  shall  be  absorbed  into  the  New 
Jerusalem  which  is  on  high. 

Scarcely  ten  years  have  passed  since  these  massive 
Assyrian  winged  lions  were  floated  over  the  ocean  into 
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England^s  keepings  and  forsook  their  ancient  sites  hj 
tHe  Tigris  side^  where  they  had  watched  for  long  ages  in 
darkness  over  the  mins  of  the  Empires  which  they  had 
once  seemed  to  guard  in  their  glory. 

For  ten  years  they  have  stood^  as  now,  in  London, 
haying  seen  fulfilled  all  the  *' burden  of  Nineveh/'  ut- 
tered by  the  prophet  Nahum.  Darkness  has  pursued 
the  Lord's  enemies  with  an  overrunning  flood,  an  utter 
end  was  made  of  them  (see  chap,  i,  8).  A  heathen 
oracle  had  annoimced  that  Nineveh  would  not  be  de- 
stroyed tin  the  river  became  its  enemy,  Nahum  de- 
clared (ii.  6) — 

*'The  gaUfl  of  the  riyen  shall  be  opened^  and  the  palace  shall  be 
diiBohed." 

And  the  ravines  in  the  Nimroud  Mound  are  said  to 

mark  where  the  inundations  of  the  Tigris  washed  away 

the  magnificent  fiights  of  stairs. 

Out  of  the  house  of  her  gods  is  cut  off  the  "  graven 

image  and  the  molten  image,"  for  the  Lord  said — 

"I  will  make  thy  graye,  for  thou  art  yile.'* — Nah.  i.  14. 
«•  Thou  BhaU  be  hid."— iii.  2. 

All  this  for  five-and-twenty  centuries  these  sculptures 

have  seen  silently  fulfilled,  but  thoy  had  yet  to  come  forth 

and  prove  the  truth  of  another  threatening — 

"  I  am  against  thee,  said  the  Lord   of  hosts,  and  I  will  show  the 
nations  and  the  kingdoms  thj  shame.    I  will  set  thee  as  a  gazing  stock." 

And  to  confirm  another  prophecy — 

*'  This  generation  seeketh  after  a  sign,  and  there   shall  no  sign  be 
giTen  it  but  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas." 
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And  to  bring  ^  fact  to  confound  nnbelieyers — thi 
TACT  that  JuDAH  has  rejected  for  nearly  nineteen  cen« 
tones — 

''BXHOU),  ▲  OSIATIB  THAir  J0VI8  IB  HIBX.** 

Alas  !  the  Nineveli  sculptures  are  come  forth  to  the 
light  of  day  to  find  that  God's  Israel  still  reposes  in  the 
cemetery  of  unbelief— a  ''  veiled^'  figure^  with  Moses 
sitting  at  her  head.  It  is  as  though  that  son  of  Abra- 
ham, Dives,  had  at  last  prevailed  that  one  should  go 
unto  his  brethren  to  testify  unto  them  from  his  place 
of  torment.     Is  Abraham's  prophecy  yet  to  be  fulfilled  ? 

**  If  thej  hear  not  M06M  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be  per- 
ffoaded,  though  one  roee  from  the  dead."— Lxtkb  xvi.  31. 

We  humbly  trust  this  little  volume  niay  have  a 
mission  to  the  Jews  in  these  days.  We  pray  that  it 
may  have  one  also  to  the  Gentiles. 

It  has  often  grieved  us  to  watch  the  puzzled  air  with 
which  the  few  persons  who  wander,  three  days  a  week, 
into  the  long,  light  Nineveh  galleries  of  the  British 
Museum,  are  gazing  at  the  massive  picture-tablets  and 
strange  writing  there  to  be  found,  for  want  of  a  more 
simple  introduction  to  their  meaning. 

Their  eyes  are  resting  on  the  actual  forms  which 
certainly  were  once  beheld  by  Jonah,  Ezekiel,  and 
Daniel.  These  curious  stone  pictures  have  been  surely 
given  of  God  to  England  for  no  less  a  purpose  than  to 
draw  the  attention  of  those  now  living  to  the  truth  of 
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past  histories  in  His  wbittbn  Wobd.  They  are  the  sculp- 
tnres  of  the  ancient  Heathen^  but  they  are  also  God's 
galleries  of  illustration  to  the  hitherto  dark  sayings  of 
His  own  prophets. 

''  AssHUB  shall  not  save  us/'  says  the  prophet  Hosea 
to  Israel  (ch.  xiv.  8). — ^We  are  told  in  2  Kings  xvii.  30^ 
that  "  the  men  of  Cuth  made  Nebgal/' — "  Bel  bowetti 
down^  Nebo  stoopeth/' says  Isa.  xlvi.  1. — "Dagon  was 
fallen  upon  his  face  to  the  ground  before  the  ark  of 
the  Lord/'  writes  the  prophet  Samuel  (1  Sam.  v.  4). — 
''As  he  (Sennacherib)  was  worshipping  in  the  house 
of  NiSBOCH,his  God,  •  .  •  his  sons  smote  him  with 
the  sword"  (Isa.  xxxvii.  38). 

Here  they  are  every  one  !  And  we  hope  that  many 
an  intelligent  London  Sabbath-school  teacher  will  take 
this  illustrated  and  not  very  costly  volume  in  his  hands, 
after  studying  it  for  himself,  as  he  leads  an  inquiring 
and  interested  class  to  see  the  very  stones  of  which 
it  relates  the  story. 

It  is  certain  that,  as  these  stones  could  never  have 
been  xmderstood  without  the  Bible,  the  Bible  has  also 
waited  for  the  illustration  of  the  stones.  Its  narratives 
concerning  the  times  of  the  Jews,  in  the  books  of  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel,  the  Kings  and  Chronicles,  with  many 
of  the  images  and  allusions  of  the  Prophets,  could  never 
have  been  folly  understood  by  Western  nations  until 
these  identical  remains,  long  lost  and  buried,  had 
come  up  out  of  their  grave. 
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Yet  liow  yerj  Utile  are  these  scnlptnres  Icnown? 
They  are  thonght  bo  longer  new  in  England^  and  they 
are  well-iiigh  forgotten.  A  flower-show^  and  an  exhibi- 
tion of  modem  pictares,  or  stataes^  will  be  crowded ;  bat 
here  are  forms  which  Jehovah  has  seen  it  needfhl  to  hide 
firom  hnman  eyes  for  more  than  a  third  of  man's  era  on 
the  earthy  and  now  to  restore  to  sights  and  there  is  no 
flocking  to  behold  them;  the  poor  and  unlettered  stroll 
in  on  wet  days^  but  we  have  never  yet  met  a  party  in 
the  Nineveh  galleries  of  the  Museum  that  seemed  to 
examine  them  with  a  hundredth  part  of  the  interest  they 
claim ;  and  this  is  for  the  want  of  tracing  a  few  broad 
outlines  concerning  them  drawn  by  the  pen  of  inspiration. 

The  most  important  of  these  up-risen  relics  are 
Ghebubtc.  They  express  the  Assyrian  ideas  that  must 
have  come  from  the  plain  of  Shinar^  and  even  from  the 
far-off  and  closed  door  of  Eden.  It  was  there  that  the 
Lord  first  placed  Cherubim  and  the  flaming  sword  which 
turned  every  way  to  keep  the  way  of  the  Tree  of  Life, 
and  it  was  from  a  certain  "  Presence  of  the  Lord  "  in 
that  locality  that  Cain  "  went  out."  This  ''  Presence/' 
18  we  afterwards  learn,  dwelt  for  Israel,  in  the  days  of 
Moses,  *' between  the  Cherubim,^'  over  the  ark;  and 
Ezekiel  and  Daniel  throw  light  on  the  mysterious  sub- 
ject, of  which  Berosus  the  Chaldean,  and  Herodotus  the 
Greek  historian  know  nothing.  No  reader  of  the  Bible 
will  approach  the  man-lions  without  thinking  of  EzokiePs 
symbolic  '*  living  creatures'' — 
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<*  Which  had  the  likeneM  of  m  man  •  «  .  and  their  feet  were  etraaght 
feet,  the  sole  of  their  feet  was  like  the  sole  of  a  calf's  foot  .  .  .  and  thej 
had  hands  of  a  man  under  their  wings.  .  .  .  Thej  four  had  the  tuce  of 
a  man,  and  the  face  of  a  lion,  on  the  right  side :  and  thej  fonr  had  the 
face  of  an  ox  on  the  left  side ;  and  thej  fonr  also  had  the  face  of  an 
eagle  .  •  •  And  their  wings  were  stretched  upward ;  two  wings  of  ererj 
one  were  joined  one  to  another,  and  two  ooTered  their  hodies." — Ezkk.  i. 

The   heathen  rendering  of  the   inspibed  idea  is   of 

coarse  not  perfect^  but  it  is  manifest  whence  it  came ; 

and  it  also  recalls  to  us  what  Ezekiel  saw  in  vision  by 

the  River  Chebar^  as  recorded  in  his  tenth  chapter.   The 

HKAVBNLY  Cherubim  ''  lifbing  up  their  wings  to  mount 

up  from  the  earthy  when  the  visible 

'*  Glorj  of  the  Lord  departed  from  off  the  threshold  of  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  and  standing  oTcr  the  cherubims,*' 

forsaking  Solomon's  temple  for  ever,  some  half  dozen 

years  before  its  destruction  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Then  if  we  refer  to  Daniel  we  find  the  description  of 

his  first  symbolic  beast  of  Babylon,  which   succeeded 

Assyria, — an  actual  sketch  of  these  man-lions — 

"  The  first  was  like  a  lion,  and  had  eagle's  wiugs.  I  beheld  till  the 
wings  thereof  were  plucked,  '^and  it  was  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  and 
made  stand  upon  the  feet  as  a  man." — Dan.  yii.  4. 

The  eagle-headed  winged  figure  called  Nisroch,  with 
its  human  body,  is  also  partially  Cherubic,  as  it  often 
guards  the  only  symbols  worshipped  in  the  North-West 
Palace,  the  ''Asshur  "  and  the  ''Assheerah,''  the  Assyrian 
emblems  of  the  Divine  Presence  over  the  Tree  of  Life  (see 
pages  288  and  304). 

In  the   Scriptures   the  Cherubim  accompanied  the 
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Fbxsehcs  of  Grod;  with  the  heathen  these  symbolic 
forms  accompany  what  they  worshipped  in  lieu  of  thai 
Presence. 

It  wonld  seem  that  on  the  mnmmy  cases  as  well  as 
in  the  Temples  of  Egypt,  is  always  found  the  ''  orb  and 
wings"  which  was  Egypt's  symbol  of  the  Divine  Presence 
and  glory,  and  which  to  her  was  mystically  signified  in 
miniature  by  the  outspread  wings  of  the  Scarabeus 
beetle.  On  one  of  these  mummy  cases  in  the  British 
Museum  the  Soul  is  represented  as  weighed  in  the 
balances  and  answered  for  by  the  embalmer  of  the 
body.  The  soul  was  believed  to  repose,  for  given  ages, 
in  the  tomb,  until  its  gradual  increase  in  virtue  and  size 
demanded  its  translation  to  heaven.  It  is  seen  on  this 
mummy  case,  after  its  weighing  in  the  balances,  less, 
larger,  larger  still,  and  at  last  fully  grown,  rising  up  to 
heaven  on  the  spread  wings  of  its  attendant  Scarabeus, 
its  Cherubic  emblem.  Possibly  every  Egyptian  mummy 
had  its  emblematic  Scarabaeus,  from  the  numbers  of 
such  relics  found  in  their  tombs. 

Mr.  Layard  mentions  Assyrian  scarabei  as  found 
amid  the  d6bris  of  the  Nimroud  palaces.  God's  prophets 
of  the  captiviiy  must  have  seen  all  forms,  major  and 
minor,  by  which  the  heathen  had  become  "  vain  in  their 
imaginations;''  but  how  preposterous  is  the  idea  that 
those  prophets  borrowed  the  figures  of  inspiration  from 
idolaters  ! 

St.  Paul,  who  never  saw  these  heathen  Cherubim,  for 

d 
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thej  bad  long  Iain  buried  in  his  day  beneath  the  Arab 
TillageSj  saja  of  Uieir  scnlptor 


*'  Profeflsmg  theniBelTes  to  be  wiBe,  thej  became  fooli,  aad  chmged 
the  ^17  of  the  onoomiptible  God  into  aa  linage  made  like  tooorruptible 
nan,  and  to  birdi^  and  foiir-£Doted  beasts,  and  creepix^  things.** — 
SoK.  i.  88. 

Besides  the  light  upon  Cherubic  fonns^  it  is  certain 
that  the  Word  of  God,  the  oldest  and  truest  book  in  the 
world,  throws  a  clearer  gleam  on  the  battle-fields  and 
luinting-grounds  of  Assyria  than  on  all  the  life-like 
productions  of  Grecian  art^  or  the  massiTO  antiquities 
of  Egypt;  and  in  directing  popular  attention  to  these 
aOnsions^  we  do  not  merely  point  to  the  fierce  coarse 
oonquerors  of  a  former  age.  They  are  mighty  hunters 
'^  before  the  Lord.'' 

It  is  from  the  ancient  relation  of  Assyria  to  Israel, 
and  from  her  drawing  the  Chosen  People  into  her  habits 
and  her  idolatries,  that  these  relics  deserve  such  earnest 
«tudy,  and  it  is  possible  to  become  so  familiar  with  these 
monarchs  in  their  stiff  grand  robes  and  fringes,  as  to 
forget  the  first  impression  they  made  upon  us,  which 
most  people  will  confess  to  have  been  disappointing, 
because  the  estimate  of  their  value  was  so  very  vague. 

We  require  a  full  acquaintance  with  the  £skcts  recorded 
by  Moses  and  Joshua,  with  Ezekiel's  symbols,  and 
DaniePs  heavenly  visions,  and  Isaiah's  histoiy  and  pro- 
phecy ;  we  must  have  in  our  minds  a  clear  summary 
of  the  succession  of  the  Hebrew  kings,  and  have  well 
digested,  what  Nahum  said  should  happen,  ere  we  can 
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eonter  into  oar  iaheritaace  of  tflncTiin  g,  from  tiiefle  Stones 
ol  Clialdea  at  tbe  end  of  thonaands  of  years. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  nineteenth  centory  ''  nothing  it 
troe  that  is  new^  and  nothing  is  new  that  is  tmej''  bnt 
it  is  this  centniy  that  alone  can  pnt  together  all  the 
treasures  of  the  centnries  that  are  past. 

We  have  asked  what  these  Stones  say  to  the  Jmwb, 
and  have  seen  that  their  final  message  to  them  is  con« 
oeming  Christ. 

Bat  what  is  it  they  say  to  thb  Gxntiles  ? 

It  was  declared  of  that  Saviour  whom  Jndaih  has 
hiUierto  rejected^  ''that  in  his  name  shall  the  Gentiles 
trust,''  and  we  hear  explicitly  of  "  Times  of  the  Cren- 
tiles,''  and  that  Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden  down  of 
the  Gentiles  until  these  ''times"  are  fulfilled. 

If  ouB  Times  began  with  the  Bubial  of  Nnnvm 
and  Diyine  rejection  of  the  Jews  till  they  should  have 
suffered  "double"  for  all  their  sins,  and  if  their  pro- 
mised sign  appears,  what  does  it  say  for  our  Era  ?  In 
what  state  is  the  Gentile  world?  Is  it  sitting  at  the 
feet  of  the  Christ  whom  Judah  refused,  or  is  it  not 
rather  become  the  temper  of  the  age  to  seek  to  over- 
turn and  doubt  His  Word  which  these  Stone  books  are 
come  forth  to  verify  ? 

"  When  tba  Son  of  Han  oomcth,  sbillhe  find  &ith  on  th«  aMtb  P** 


the  question  asked  by  the  Terj  Son  of  Man  himself. 
The  more  the  conquests  of  Sennacherib  are  studied 
on  the  walls  of  the  British  Museum,  the  more  it  will  be 
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perceived  that  the  pumshment  of  the  Jews  is  written 
there  for  the  eye  of  the  Common  People^  but  still  the 
Book  says  of  Jndah — 

*'  Bejoioe  not  agaiDst  me,  O  mine  enemy ;  "when  I  fall,  I  ahall  arife ; 
when  I  tit  in  darkness,  the  Lord  shall  be  a  light  unto  me. 

"He  will  turn  again,  he  will  hare  compassion  upon  us  ;  he  will  sub- 
due our  iniquities ;  and  thou  wilt  cast  all  their  sins  into  the  depths  of 
theses. 

*'  Thou  wilt  perform  the  truth  to  Jacob,  and  the  mercy  to  Abraham, 
which  thou  hast  sworn  unto  our  fathers  from  the  dajs  of  old." — Micah 
Till.  8, 19,  20. 

And  to  this  Paul  adds— 

**  Now  if  the  fall  of  them  be  the  riches  of  the  world,  and  the 
diminishing  of  them  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles ;  how  much  inore  their 
fulness  P*'— BoM.xL  12. 

And  David  declares — 

"When  the  Lord  shall  build  up  Zioir,  he  shall  appear  in  his  glory'.*' 
— Pb.  cii.  16. 

The  prophet  Isaiah  tells  us  that  the  abundant  access 
of  the  Gentiles  does  not  come  in  till  the  Lord  is  risen 
upon  Zion— 

"  For,  behold,  the  darkness  shall  coTcr  the  earth,  and  gross  darkness 
the  people  ;  but  the  Lord  shall  arise  upon  thee,  and  his  glory  shall  be 
seen  upon  thee. 

"  And  the  Gentiles  shall  come  to  thy  light,  and  kings  to  the  bright- 
ness of  thy  rising." — ISA.  Ix.  2,  3. 

We  merely  venture  to  put  it  as  a  query : — Notwith- 
standing all  the  advances  of  science,  notwithstanding 
all  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  during  the  last  half 
century,  notwithstanding  the  advance  of  education, 
what  is   the  mental  state  of  the  masses  of  the  people  ? 
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Is  it  ligbt^  or  darkness  ?  Ah,  eTon  in  favonred  Eng* 
land  !  Is  tHe  Bible  understood  by  the  working  classes, 
and  bow  macb  bas  it  been  explained  to  tbem  ?  Let  tba 
answers  daily  broagbt  in  by  tbe  Cnr  Missionabiss  and 
ScBiFTUBs  Readers,  and  by  the  Bible- Womni  of  London 
tell.  Are  there  not  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  heathek 
in  England  still?  May  the  ''dumb  stones, '^  therefore, 
begin  to  ''cry  out'^  and  "teach,''  but  a  far  different 
lesson  from  what  their  gravers  intended.  They  are 
solemn,  silent  lecturers  on  the  historical  and  prophetical 
books  of  the  Jews.  "  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let 
him  hear,''  and  interpret ;  for  rich  and  poor,  old  and 
young,  learned  and  unlearned,  are  concerned  in  the 
Cry.  Whatever  concerns  the  Bible  must  no  longer  be 
locked  up  in  learned  libraries ;  the  enemy  soweth  tares  ; 
and  they  and  the  good  seed  are  both  to  grow  together 
until  the  harvest. 

The  reader  is  especially  invited  in  this  book  to  con- 
template the  history  of  the  uncJiosen  sons  of  Shem  and 
Abraham ;  those  Fathers,  chosen  of  the  Lord,  had  each 
one  eliosen  son,  Arphaxad  and  Isaac.  In  Shem's  case 
Elam,  Assur,  Lud^  and  Aram,  were  left ;  in  Abraham's 
case,  Ishmael  and  all  the  sons  of  Keturah^  the  second 
wife,  and  even  other  sons  of  his  other  ¥rives,  were  "  sent 
away  while  he  yet  lived,  from  Isaac  his  son  unto  the 
east  country"  (Gen.  xxv.  6),  whence  we  hear  of  their 
coming  against  Israel,  in  Judg.  vi.  3^  with  the  Midian- 
ites  and  Amalekites,  "  like  grasshoppers  for  multitude." 
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Tlie  tide  of  time  has  floated  many  of  these  names 
est  of  the  list  of  hying  nations^  but  Elam  and  Aram 
still  snrviye  nnder  the  modem  appellations  of  Persia  and 
Syriaj  while  the  "  mingled  people,'*  the  sons  of  Ishmael 
and  Esau  (mingled  with  the  race  of  Joktan)  have  been 
Lords  of  the  Desert  from  of  old  till  now,  and  it  is  very 
remarkable  that  if  we  ask  what  languages  the  men  of 
Persia,  Syria,  and  Arabia,  still  speak,  one  word  will 
answer  the  question.  They  all  speak  Ababic,  not  the 
itrrcW'headed  language  of  ancient  Persia,  not  the  old 
Himyaritic  tongue  of  Eber,  or  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba, 
but  a  modem  form  of  the  latter,  expressed  by  quite 
different  signs,  into  which  all  the  dialects  of  Arabia  were 
resolved,  through  the  preparation  by  Mohammed  of  one 
book — ^the  Koran — ^which  has  now  for  twelve  centuries 
and  a  half  held  sway  over  them  all,  and  this  book  and 
this  tongue  have  spread  also  largely  into  Tartary,  India, 
China,  over  half  of  Africa,  round  the  sea-ceasts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  also  to  Turkey.  The  Arabic  lan- 
guage and  the  Mohammedan  religion  have  everywhere 
gone  together — the  Semitic  language  for  the  unchosen 
sons  of  Shem — who  only  in  the  last  ten  years  have  bee 
permitted  by  their  rulers  to  cast  their  eyes  on  the  true 
Word  of  Ood,  which  the  fabulous  Koran  had  kept  back 
from  every  Arabic-speaking  nation  for  all  the  latter 
half  of  the  Times  of  the  Gentiles. 

The  importance  of  the  recent  production  of  an  uni- 
versal  and  easily -read  Alphabet  fob  thb  Blind,   in 
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Arabic  (see  p.  181),  hj  Mr.  Moon,  lumself  a  blind  man, 
will  easily  be  perceived.  As  applied  to  the  Bible,  it  may- 
be a  link  for  all  nations  in  the  oldest  of  languages ;  and 
with  trifling  variations  these  few  symbols  can  be  applied 
to  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Torkirfi,  and  Persian  tongues 
likewise. 

The  history  of  Elam  with  its  "  ontcasts,**  whether 
Parsees  or  Gipsies — ^the  former  brought  now  so  thank- 
fully under  the  sway  of  England,  the  ruler  of  India — is 
profoundly  interesting,  and  the  coming  up  of  Nineveh's 
cherubic  forms  has  led  us  to  retrace  it. 

DIVISION  OF  PICTURES  AND  INSCRIFTIONS. 

•  The  main  design  of  this  volume  is  to  lead  the 
reader  through  the  Nineveh  sculptures  in  the  Britidi 
Museum  with  an  English  Bible  in  his  hand,  and  to 
examine  the  Stones  as  pictures  Ultistrattve  of  the  Bible, 
before  he  devotes  his  attention  to  man's  readings  of  the 
writings  of  the  Heathen  by  their  side — ^the  correctness  of 
which  might  in  many  ways  be  disputed.  The  Appendix^ 
nevertheless,  contains  some  extracts  &om  those  read- 
ings, which  are  very  interesting — ^which  verify  the 
&cts  of  Scripture  by  their  allusions,  in  a  way  that  is 
marvellous  indeed  if  they  are  not  true  readings;  and 
these  extracts  are  given  in  sequence,  according  to  the 
succession  of  the  kings  alluded  to,  stated  in  the  Table  of 
Chronology  in  p.  376. 

The  last  chapter  of  the  book  is  reserved  also  for  the 
subject  of  the  Inscriptions. 
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FOUE  MOUNTAIN  CENTRES. 

We  have  asked  the  reader  in  this  work  to  survey  the 
testimony  of  Stones  and  Bocks  from  four  of  the  moun- 
tain summits  of  the  Bible.  From  Mount  Ararat,  from 
Mount  Gerizim,  from  Mount  Serbal,  and  from  Mount 

ZiOK. 

MOUNT  ARARAT. 

It  wiU  be  observed  that  the  monuments  from  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris  have  led  us  to  the  new  world^s  first 
centre,  the  hoary  Ararat,  which  still  looks  down  on  the 
EuxiNE,  the  Caspian,  the  Persian  Gulp,  and  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  and  is  the  modern  boundary  stone  of 
the  empires  of  Bussia,  Turkey,  and  Persia,  as  it  was  of 
those  of  Assyria,  Media,  and  Persia  of  old. 

From  this  centre  "Stones  Cry  Out,^^  if  read 
aright,  concerning  Chaldean  kings  of  the  times  of 
Abraham,  and,  by  the  unmistakable  power  of  living 
pictures,  concerning  all  those  kings  of  Nineveh  who  led 
Israel  into  captivity. 

MOUNT   GERIZIM. 

The  SiCHEM  of  patriarchal  times  occupies  our  Third 
Chapter,  which,  however,  also  touches  on  the  shifting 
scenes  of  many  ages  that  have  had  place  on  its  over- 
shadowing Mount  Gerizim,  down  to  a  recent  recitation 
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on  its  summit  of  the  whole  history  of  the  Exodus^  and 
the  celebration  of  the  Samaritan  Passover  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  BoTAL  Highness  the  Pbincb  o?  Wales.* 

The  fourth^  fifths  sixths  and  seventh  chaptersj  are 
parenthetical  as  regards  Sichem^  we  have  to  go  down 
with  Israel  into  Egypt  in  times  still  patriarchal^  and 
point  to  the  stokes  of  desolation  that  border  the  Nile ; 
to  Rameses  broken  and  prone  j  to  the  Pharaohs  whose 
identity  is  forgotten ;  and  the  fiflh^  sixths  and  seventh 
chapters  lead  the  reader  with  Moses  far  out  into  the 
free  air  of  Arabia  to  find  fresh  illustrations  of  the  Book 
of  Job,  and  to  listen  to  the  long  silent  voice  of  the 
EocK  of  Hisn  Ghorab. 

In  the  eighth  chapter  we  begin  to  enter  on  the 
TIMES  OF  Israel,  a  people  multiplied  in  the  ^^  iron  fur- 
nace ''  of  Egypt  to  the  number  of  between  two  and 
three  millions,  and  we  first  illustrate  their  Exodus  by 
the  tale  of  a  fatal  transit  of  the  Torgot  Tartars.  We 
behold  the  elected  People  in  contrast  commencing  their 
journey  as  "  on  eagle's  wings,'*  and,  alas  !  we  soon 
come  to  the  Rocks  of  Sinai,  which,  if  read  aright,  are 
still    telling    of   their    "  provocation    in    the    wilder- 


*  The  wood  engraying  that  faces  page  79,  of  the  *'  Precious  Roll  of 
tiie  Samaritan  Pentateuch,"  photographed  on  that  occasion  hy  T. 
Bedford,  £sq^  and  recently  exhibited  in  Bond-street,  among  other 
remembrances  of  the  Bojal  Tour,  appears  in  this  book  by  the  gracioiu 
pennisdon  of  his  Royal  Highness,  and  of  Mr.  Bedford,  accorded  through 
the  Bt.  Hon.  the  Countess  of  Gkunsborough. 
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MOUNT   8SHBAL. 

From  our  tliird  centre  of  SbhbaXj  wUcIi  is  also  our 
frontispiecej  the  reader  may  in  our  ninth  and  tenth  chap- 
tersj  examine  with  Mr.  Forster^  the  Sinattic  inscriptions. 
Never  before  have  we  had  a  "Sinai  photogeaphbd/'*  or 
a  voice  from  Serbal  uttered.  Since  the  reign  of 
Justinian — ^who  built  the  convent  on  the  so-called  Sinai 
— old  Monkish  legends  have  successfully  hidden  what 
now  appears  to  be  the  true  "  Mount  of  Gk)d.''  It  is  true 
that  these  probable  road-marks  of  Israel  in  the  -virilder- 
ness,  are  intermingled  with  various  later  inscriptions^  yet 
they  are  to  a  practised  eye  entirely  distinct  from  them — 
and  it  will  be  the  inscriptions  which  must  eventually 
settle  the  question  of  the  true  Serbal.  The  illustrations 
of  Wady  Feiran  and  of  Sarbut-el-Khadbm,  or  "Kibeoth- 
hattaavah/'  as  well  as  a  small  map  of  the  upper 
Peninsula,  will  it  is  hoped  greatly  aid  the  reader  in 
forming  distinct  ideas  on  this  very  interesting  subject. 

But  we  cannot  pass  on  to  Mount  Zion  without 
turning  aside  once  more  to  Nineveh,  and  a  map 
wiU  here  again  help  to  point  out  what  the  Biblical 
account   would    indicate  to  be  the  relative    situations 

*  See  "  Bm^  Photographed,"  price  four  gtuneu,  foHo,  bj  Ber.  Charles 
Forster^B.D.  Siohard  Bentlej,  New  Burlington  Street,  1862.  We  ar* 
happ7  to  see  that  while  the  present  rolume  has  been  passing  through  the 
prsM  a  work  bj  the  same  author  is  just  adyertised,  entitled — "  Isbabl  nr 

THS  WnJOBKIBS  ;  OB,  GuUlTISaS  VmOM  TKB  BOXKXS  OV  THS  WaHI>IB« 

IVGS,"  small  8to.,  price  6s. 
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of  HiMXTiH  and  Caulh,  to  BiaiN  orNimroud,  the  great 
city  between  the  two,  see  Gen.  x.  12«  Onr  four  diapten, 
eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth,  are  then 
deroted  to  an  attempt  at  the  classification  of  these  Pic- 
iorul  Sculptures  of  Njnevsh  in  the  British  Museum, 
according  to  their  age  and  time,  giving  particular  atten- 
tkm  to  the  parts  of  the  ruins  in  which  they  were  found. 

By  Mr.  Layard's  researches  in  the  Nimroud  Mound, 
we  fortunately  have  represented  for  xiaallike  ages  of  the 
Asayrian  Empire,  and  one  of  his  excavations,  the 
North-west  Palace,  is  singled  out  as  far  the  oldest,  and 
as  r^nrodncing  forms,  which,  if  the  suggestions  of  Mr. 
Ferguson  are  correct,  must  concern  the  times  of  the 
book  of  Judges  in  the  Bible  history;  how  early  or  how 
late  in  these  times  cannot  be  definitely  settled — ^but 
there  is  a  symbol  on  these  walls,  a  kind  of  winged 
"  PscssircE  *•  over  a  ''  Sacred  Tree,''  which,  it  has  been 
often  observed^  is  not  found  in  any  other  palace  than  this, 
and  therefore  peculiarly  distinguishes  it.  Sir  Henry 
Bswlinson  and  his  brother  speak  of  it  as  the  symbol  of 
the  earliest  and  tutelar  Deity  of  the  country,  Asshub, 
whose  worship  was  so  universal  that  he  had  no  shrine  or 
temple  of  his  own.  They  admit  that  this  symbol  of 
''the  Presence''  became  sacred  to  the  Kings^  and  to 
them  only ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  attached  to 
it  any  particular  importance. 

Other  writers  are  not  of  this  mind.  Mr.  Layard,  in 
his  earlier  work,  conjectures  that  it  is  the  emblem  for 
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Baal^  familiar  to  as  as  named  in  Scripture.  Of  Baal  we 
liear  as  in  conjunction  with  Ashteroth^  and  as  this  symbol 
and  the  sacred  tree  are  confessedly  the  only  objects  of 
worship  in  the  earliest  Assyrian  Palace,  we  have  ven- 
tured to  bring  forward  the  opinion  of  many  careful 
observers,  among  others  of  Mr.  Ferguson  and  Mr. 
Margoliouth,  that  these  are  the  objects  which  the 
Israelites  are  so  frequently  accused  of  worshipping 
under  the  name  of  Baalim  and  Assheerah,  or  "  Baalim 
and  the  groves.''  The  sun  images  that  were  on  high, 
which  Josiah  cut  down,  see  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  4  (margin), 
and  the  graven  image  of  the  groves,  whichManasseh  set  up 
in  the  courts  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  (1  Kings  xiv.  23) 
seem  to  describe  as  plainly  as  words  can,  the  forms  of 
which  representations  are  given  in  this  volume.  It  is 
this  AssHEEEAH  that  has,  if  rightly  discerned,  such  a 
mighty  voice  to  Israel.  If  God  cast  them  off,  as  He 
says,  in  the  time  of  Manasseh,  for  their  determined 
worship  of  Baalim  and  the  groves,  how  wonderful  that 
He  brings  up  this  emblem  from  its  prison  in  the  earth 
to  the  sight  of  their  eyes  in  London,  at — according  to 
our  human  reckoning,  the  approaching  close  of  their 
''  seven  times"  of  sorrow.  Have  the  Jews  examined 
these  relics  ?  Do  they  know  what  they  mean,  and 
what  message  they  bring  to  them  ?  Let  them 
see  whether  this  is  or  is  not  "  the  accursed  thing 
of  Achan,''  and  taking  their  own  Old  Testament 
in  their  hand,  let  them  look,  as  we  have  tried  to  help 
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them  to  do^  at  the  ''  great  eagloj  long- winged  and  foil  of 
feathers,''  and ''  at  the  Assyrian,  the  rod  of  God's  anger," 
and  let  them  speak  one  with  another  of  the  ''  law,  the 
psalm,  the  proverb,  the  parable,  the  story" — for  which 
the  ''  Saturday  Review  "  says  it  is  weary  of  waiting  from 
these  Stokss — but  which  the  Jews  are  the  people  who  of 
all  others,  ought  to  be  able  to  bring  forth  to  us. 

We  have  asked  them  to  pause  under  the  shadow  of 
the  bull  and  the  lion  at  the  end  of  the  first  gallery  (see 
p.  846),  and  ere  they  enter  the  Central  Palace  to  let  pass 
in  rapid  review  before  their  minds  the  rise  of  their  king- 
dom under  Saul,  David,  and  Solomon ;  Jerusalem  as  she 
was,  and  Jerusalem  as  she  is.  Our  fourth  mountain 
centre — 

Mount  Zion, 
win  then  arise  before  their  memory,  and  by  the  light  of 
the  black  obelisk  they  wiU  go  on  to  observe,  not  only 
their  rise,  but  their  fall.  They  can  tell  us  what  records 
they  have  of  their  ordained  costume,  and  they  at  least  will 
not  enter  the  gallery  of  Kouyunjik,  and  gaze  on  the  relics 
of  Sennacherib,  in  that  and  the  Subterranean  Chamber, 
without  the  book  of  their  prophet  Isaiah — to  weep 
over  their  ancients,  "  their  captains,  their  judges,  their 
cunning  artificers,  and  their  eloquent  orators"  bowing 
down  at  the  bidding  of  the  Assyrian  scomer.  He  has 
not  told  on  his  tablets  how  the  Lord  smote  185,000  of 
his  haughty  warriors  for  Judah's  sake,  but  Israel  knows 
that  he  went  home  to  Nineveh  discomfited  and  shorn 
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by  her  divine  Defender  (2  Kings  xx.36) ;  and  Mr.  Lajard, 
in  his  second  work^  mentions  four  majestic  mod  mi- 
finished  hmnan-headed  bulls  (as  excavated  at  Kouyunjik 
in  SennacheriVs  palace)^  ^llentirOj  though  cracked  and 
injured  by  fire.  More  knowledge  of  art  was  shown  in  the 
patterns  of  their  Hmbs  and  mosdes  than  in  any  other 
sculptures  of  the  period.  None  of  the  details j  however ^ 
were  pui  in^  amd  parts  of  the  flgwres  were  hut  rtmghly 
outlined.  They  resembled  the  Khorsabad  bulls  now  in  the 
hall  of  the  British  Museum,  but  Sar  exceeded  them  in 
beauty  and  grandeur.  '^  I  did  not  remove  them,''  says 
Mr,  Layard.  '^  They  stood  as  if  the  sculptors  had  been 
interrupted  by  some  public  calamity,  and  had  left  their 
work  incomplete.  jPerhaps,*^  ho  adds,  ''the  murder 
of  Sennacherib  by  his  sons,  as  he  worshipped  in  the 
house  of  Nisroch,  his  god,  put  a  sudden  stop  to  the 
great  undertakings  he  had  commenced  in  the  b^;inning 
of  his  roign.'^* 

The  "  Mountain  or  the  Lord's  House,''  Mount  Zion 
(Isa.  ii.  2),  unto  which  all  nations  are  some  day  to  flow, 
stands  almost  centrally  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Jordan.  That  "House"  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
magnificent  edifice  ever  raised  by  man,  whether  for  its 
position,  its  architecture,  or  its  splendour.  The  Assyrian 
palaces  are  come  up  to  give  us  the  merest  hints  of 
Solomon's  buildings ;  but  of  the  latter  no  trace  is  left, 
except  in  the  Scripture  records.  The  sons  of  the  seventy 

•  See  ««NiiieT«h  ud  Bebyloo,"  p.  12a 


years'  captiTiij  returned  to  Jenusalem,  but  only  to  ym- 
■fJIfige  and  a  nrined  Temple,  Syna^Egypt^PeniaySome, 
haTe  ainoe^  by  toms^  ruled  over  Mount  Zion — ^Bome 
Pagan  and  Borne  Papal;  and  after  all  the  followers  of 
Mohammed  defiled  the  hallowedspot  by  erecting  on  it  the 
Mosqoe  of  Omar.  Saracen^  Turk,  Christian,  Arab, 
Mameluke,  and  Tork  once  more,  hare  there  lost  and 
won  supremaqr. 

An  exquisitely  illustrated  little  work,  called  ''The 
Stones  of  Palestine,''  has  just  been  published,  full  of 
jAotogn^ihs  by  Mr.  Bedford,  diminished  from  those  he 
took  with  sudi  great  skill  when  lately  travelling  in  the 
suite  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  Holy  Land.*  It  will 
be  quite  a  treasure  to  its  possessors,  and  we  especially 
hail  it  in  connection  with  our  particolar  subject. 

It  has  been  sometimes  remarked  that  a  book  will 
generally  be  about  as  interesting  to  the  reader  as  it  has 
really  proved  to  the  writer.  The  way  in  which  attention 
became  fixed  on  this  subject  has  only  hitherto  been 
mentioned.  There  was  a  felt  need  iu  this  case  of  a  pur- 
pose of  study  that  should  thoroughly  exercise  and  absorb 
the  mind,  in  the  way  of  change  of  work,  to  which  at  any 
hour  it  could  gladly  turn,  and  take  up  a  thread,  which 
had  to  be  laid  down  continually  at  the  call  of  practical 
duty* 

Hie  duty  consisted  in  the  daily  oversight  and  ar- 

•  Sedtfj,  54»FlMiStVMt|  price  12f.6d^elotfa,siH«dfM. 
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rangement  of  a  mass  of  interesting  details  which  con- 
cerned the  practical  welfare  of  the  Poor  of  London^  and 
in  the  bringing  np  one  hj  one^  to  tell  upon  this  welfare^ 
the  better  women  of  their  own  class^  and  the  after  asso- 
ciation of  each  of  these^  with  a  help6r  from  the  class 
above  her. 

The  perpetual  adjusting  of  these  relations,  to  the 
number  of  hundreds;  the  continual  record  of  their 
results,  so  as  to  ensure  their  self-multiplication  and  the 
support  of  the  work ;  and  the  vexations  which  were  apt 
to  occur  by  the  way,  and  which  were  not  improved  by 
dwelling  upon  them,  except  with  prayer  and  patience ; — 
all  seemed  to  point  to  the  want  of  some  mental  oasis, 
by  constant,  shoi*t  retreats  to  which,  the  mind  and 
memory  would  be  refreshed  for  the  main  business  and 
purpose  of  life,  which,  in  God's  providence,  had  arisen 
out  of  the  publication  of  ^^  The  Missing  Link.**  On 
some  days  of  the  week,  therefore,  it  was  found  possible 
to  go  forth  into  a  far  diflFerent  field,  and  to  find  a  home 
on  quite  the  other  side  of  the  world,  among  the  old 
Assyrians  ;  and  there  was  a  good  reason  for  the  choice. 

Perceiving  daily  the  efiects  of  the  Book  of  God,  in 
changing  and  renewing  depraved  human  nature  in  some 
of  its  lowest  phases,  impressions  were  derived  that  made 
no  study  seem  worth  while,  but  such  as  related  to  that 
same  Book.  Convinced  beyond  expression  of  its  power 
over  souls,  as  applied  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  its  Divine 
Author,  we  have  been  led  on  by  tfiese  Old  Stones  and 
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Bocks  to  the  deeper  contemplation  of  its  histoiy  and 
prophecy^  and  have  sat  down  .by  the  fountain  of  tHe 
water  of  life  to  imbibe  drangbts  which  have  made  all 
those  from  the  springs  of  fiction  tame  and  tasteless  in 
comparison. 

A  constant  residence  in  London  was  necessary  to  the 
personal  regulation  of  the  missions  of  the  ''  Missing 
Link  /'  and  this  happened  to  be  combined  witb  proxi- 
mity to  the  British  Museum^  which  affords  annninvaded 
stndy^  and  opens,  ont  of  London's  beart,  Sennacberib's 
palace  balls. 

There  is  a  merdM  public  still  left,  wbo  will  be 
tolerant  to  all  who  aim  to  keep  dose  to  the  Booh ;  and 
while  so  many  people  in  this  day  are  using  their  minds 
to  find  out  inconsistencies^  and  self-contradictions^  and 
impossibilities  in  its  wondrous  pages,  perhaps  the  most 
bumble  effort  may  be  welcome  that  picks  out  and  pre- 
sents its  unities  and  unrivalled  self 'agreements.  The 
construction  of  this  little  work  is  original,  thougb  it 
only  professes  to  be  a  collection  .of  evidence,  and  no 
one  is  more  conscious  than  the  author  of  its  many 
imperfections.  Indeed,  that  consciousness  increases  as 
it  approacbes  to  its  close.  It  is  intended  to  be 
suggestive,  and  never  dogmatical,  and  to  elicit  further 
information  on  all  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 
If  Mr.  Forster  does  not  read  the  Bocks  dl  Sinai, 
where  is  the  proof  that  he  does  not?  It  is  time 
it  were  produced.     K  Serbal  be  not  the  true  Sinai,  let 
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popnlar  belief  to  the  contrary  be  confinaed  in  spite  of 
tlie  inscriptions.  If  facts  can  be  denied  as  to  tte  tune 
of  Ninereh's  sleep  and  of  her  reappearance^  and  of  the 
punishment  of  the  Jews  having  doubled  their  Trial-Era 
— ^taking  each  on  a  broad  scale  (and  without  pretending 
to  assign  the  year  and  the  day)^  let  the  contradiction 
be  given.  So  of  the  '*  Seven  Times''  of  Israel's  Temple 
in  her  Land  possessed  or  promised ;  likewise  of  the  im- 
port of  the  Cherubim  of  Heathen  Assyria^  and  of  the 
Saviour's  prophecy,  ''Nineveh  shall  rise/'  ''the  Queen  of 
Sheba  shall  rise."  What  does  this  premonitory  rising 
of  their  relics  mean  f  and  of  what  is  it  further  predictive  ? 

The  last  words  of  our  introduction  must  be  those  of 
beartfelt  thanks  to  the  many  helpers  whom  God,  we 
believe,  has  caused  to  be  favourable  to  the  production  of 
this  volume  amid  many  difficulties. 

Our  chapter  on  the  Eock  op  Behistun  is  illustrated 
by  a  beautiful  woodcut,  the  drawing  for  which,  as  well 
as  those  of  Serbal,  ,Wady  Feiran,  and  the  Mountain 
Cemetery  of  Sarbut-el-Khadem,  with  many  others  in 
this  volume,  were  made  by  H.  Hopley  White,  Esq.,  an 
accomplished  friend  who  has  taken  great  interest  in  their 
elaboration,  for  the  sake  of  the  subjects  to  which  they 
refer.  His  drawing  of  the  Eock  was  most  careftilly 
copied  fiif)m  the  lithograph  five  times  its  size,  which  is 
found  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  "  Journal  of  the  Soyal 
Amatic  Sociely." 
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From  ihe  same  clerer  pencil  we  have  also  drawings 
of  ike  ^'Cylinders''  of  Tiglath-Paeser,  and  of  Sen- 
nacherib^ taken  fixnn  their  originals  in  the  British 
Miisenm ;  and  we  have  presented  our  readers  with  the 
translations  by  BawUnson^  Dr.  Oppert^  and  others^  of 
the  inscriptions  on  these  (flinders.  Those  portions  have 
of  oonrse  been  selected  which  relate  to  the  fiu^s  re- 
corded in  Scripture.  Mnch  other  information  has  often 
been  obtained  through  the  kind  courtesy  of  Mr.  Birch, 
and  Mr.  Coxe,  so  well  known  in  each  of  their  depart- 
ments in  that  wonderful  temple  of  knowledge. 

For  the  beautiful  outline  drawing  of  the  interior  of 
a  restored  Assyrian  temple  (afker  Layard),  we  are  in- 
debted to  Professor  Eawlinson  and  the  publishers  of 
''The  Five  Great  Monarchies/' 

To  the  publishers  of  Roberts's  ''  Sketches  in  the 
Holy  Land/'  also  of  Loflus's  "  Chaldea/'  and  of  Mr. 
Vaux's  ''Nineveh  and  Persepolis,"  for  the  loan  of  such 
illustrations  as  suited  our  purpose,  our  best  thanks  are 
also  due.  May  they  never  regret  the  help  they  have 
pven. 

Above  all  to  B[im  whose  abounding  strength  has  made 
the  labour  of  research  into  all  that  concerned  His  Word 
a  continual  refreshment  and  delight,  and  who  we  trust 
may  have  "kept  us  from  falling"  into  any  grievous 
error — to  Him  be  this  humble  attempt  to  point  to  the 
meaning  of  His  great  Stone  Books  devoutly  dedicated ; 
and   if  this  work  contains  any  seeds  of  truth  that  He 
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would  Have  made  known^  may  no  defect  in  its  perform- 
ance hinder  them.  It  is  committed  to  His  care — ^to  do 
with  it  even  as  Hb  will.  If  it  awaken  but  one  son  or 
daughter  of  His  ancient  Israel  to  think  upon  His  ways 
and  speak  of  Him  to  their  brethren— that  shall  be 
esteemed  a  more  than  abundant  reward.   . 


L.N.  K 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PBOGBESS  IN  THE  LAST  TEN  YEABS. 
nrrsBXATioxAL  exhibition — telegraphic  commxtnication—incbbabb  op 

CORBE8POXDENCB — PHOTOO&APHT — BECBBT8  OP  LIGHT  AND  COLOUB — 
nfpROTEMENTS  IN  MACHINERY — LOCOMOTIVES — OCCUPANTS  OP  THE 
world's  pair — ITS  YISrrOBS — the  laureate's  ode — ^MODELS  OP  IN« 

8truments  op  war — the  bible  stall — ^reyoll^tions  por  the  world 
— reviyalb  por  the  church — israel's  long  chapter  in  the 
world's  history— god's  treasure  chambers  in  CHALDEA. 

COLLECTION  of  the  products  of  every  clime,  and 
of  the  industry  and  art  of  all  nations,  not  long  ago 
'  fixed  the  world's  attention,  and  attracted  pilgrims 
from  every  shore  to  our  second  International 
Exhibition  in  London.  It  is  certain  that  there 
was  never  in  all  earth's  history  such  a  personal 
intercourse  of  her  various  races,  for  every  treasure 
displayed^  must  necessarily  have  brought  with  it  some 
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person  or  persons  connected  with  its  invention  or  its 
sale.  Our  beloved  and  lost  Prince  Albert,  to  whom 
the  ''world-compelling  plan"  of  thus  assembling  the 
nations  is  attributed,  was  withdrawn  by  a  Mighty 
Hand  from  witnessing  the  ripe  firuition  of  his  inten- 
tions. The  vise  man,  who  had  stood  beside  the  throne 
of  England,  and.'won^  the  li^art  of  its  Boyal  Mis- 
tress, had  seen  the  summits  of  earthly  glory  in  peaceful 
times,  from  the  most  exalted  point  of  vision,  but  he  was 
not  permitted  to  compare,  as  wexttc,  the  beginning  and 
end  of  th«09  last  vmdeerful  ten  ywrs,  over  wliich  he 
exercised  in  this  kingdom  so  philanthmpi^.an  injOsence. 

''  Thou  changBst  his  oonxitenaace,  sm3L  aendeajr  him 
away/'  ''And  who  may  say  unto  thee.  Lord,  what 
doest  thou  ?" 

During  these  ten  years,  four  millions  have  been 
added  to  the  population  of  our  isles.  London  alone  has 
half  a  million  more  inhabitants.  Great  Britain  has  4000 
nules  more  of  Bailway.  How  marvellous  are  the  changes 
that  such  rapidity  of  locomotion  has  brought  even  to  her 
"  country  towns  and  villages  I '' 

In  the  same  short  period,  we  are  told  that  the  city  of 
Paris  has  been  extended  to  double  its  previous  area; 
while  the  two  nations  of  France  and  England  have  learned 
to  speak  with  each  other  in  a  moment  of  time  by  sub- 
marine Telegraph,  and  both  of  them  to  communicate 
with  all  parts  of  Europe  and  the  North  of  Africa.  If  a 
conflagration  occur  in  St.  Petersburg,  or  in  Alexandria 
to-day,  it  can  be  known  in  London  next  morning.  The 
Electric  Telegraph  was  first  laid  in  this  country  in  the 
year  1845.  Lines  are  now  erected  in  India,  in  Australia, 
and  in  New  Zealand,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  Canada ;  but  at  present  we  have 
no  direct  communication  with  these  distant  countries* 
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A  few  links  omfy  are  wantiiLg  to  make  that  same  electrio 
wire  speak  across  the  ocean  to  Calcutta,  and,  though  an 
accident  speedily  hushed  it,  the  same  voice  had  once 
spoken  from  England  and  been  actually  heard  in 
America. 

Over  every  part  of  our  own  land  the  wondrous 
ftnd  has  highway  made  for  it,  and  it  waits  as  an  obe- 
dient servant  to  bear  with  lightning  speed  either  the 
bidding  of  a  merchant,  which  may  make  or  unmake 
fortunes,  or  the  message  concerning  life  and  death, 
which  may,  humanly  speaking,  secure  recovery. 

In  no  particular  of  civilisation  have  we  made  greater 
advance  than  in  our  Cobresfonbxkcs.  It  is  not  200 
years  i^  since,  on  most  lines  of  road,  mails  came  in 
one  day,  and  only  went  out  the  next.  In  Cornwall, 
Lincolnshire,  and  Cumberland  letters  were  received  but 
once  a-week  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  To  Tunbridge 
Wells  and  Bath  the  letter-bags  were  carried  on  horse- 
back at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour ;  yet,  at  the  close 
of  Kiug  Charles's  reign  the  nett  receipts  of  the  Post-office 
were  £50,000.  By  the  year  1838  they  had  grown  to 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half. 

Then  on  Januaiy  10th,  1840,  when  postage  was 
reduced  to  Id.  per  half-ounce,  letter-writers  multiplied 
accordingly ;  and  in  a  single  month  at  the  rate  of  half  a 
million.  The  number  of  public  receptacles  for  letters 
in  the  whole  of  the  United  Eangdom  for  1839  was  4500 ; 
now,  includuig  the  Pillar  Posts,  it  exceeds  14,000; 
the  increase  of  letters  being  more  than  sevenfold. 

The  total  average  of  letters  sent  in  the  United  Eling- 
dom,  in  the  year  1839,  just  before  the  commencement  of 
Penny  Postaos,  was  82  millions  and  a-half.  In  1851 
the  number  had  increased  to  410  millions ;  in  1861  it 
was  593  miUions  and  a-quarter;  in  1862,  605  TnillioTis, 
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The  increase  of  Newspafebs  and  Books  sent  by 
post  in  the  last  five  years  is  ten  millions  and  a-half ; 
in  1856  they  were  74,039,000,  and  in  1861  they  were 
84,597,000.  New  books  are  now  published  in  England 
at  the  rate  of  ten  or  eleven  a  day  all  the  year  round. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  realize  the  change  and  pro- 
gress which  these  few  figures  indicate  in  the  mental 
activity  and  increase  of  trade  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  They  belong  to  an  unexam- 
pled time  of  internal  peace  and  prosperity.  The  number 
of  letters  passing  between  England  and  France  is  fast 
increasing;  in  1861  there  were  a  million  more  than  any 
previous  year,  while  since  the  civil  war  began  in  America 
our  correspondence  with  the  United  and  Seceded  States 
has  fallen  off  by  about  a  million  and  a-quarter  letters  in 
the  year. 

In  1852,  Photogeaphy  was  little  more  than  a  chemical 
toy  for  the  children  of  leisure,  but  now  the  painting  of 
the  Sun  competes  with  the  Electric  wire,  in  annihilating 
the  results  of  space  and  distance.  It  aids  in  the  conviction 
of  a  criminal,  and  may  present  him  to  the  eye  of  justice 
wherever  his  utmost  speed  can  flee;  high  and  low,  good  and 
evil,  have  their  carte  de  visite.  The  agreeable  physiognomy 
of  our  present  Princess  of  Wales  had  already  made  its 
impression  in  every  comer  of  England,  ere  yet  the  royal 
choice  was  officially  announced.  By  the  same  means,  au- 
tumn visitors  to  the  metropolis  might  have  accompanied 
the  Prince  through  all  his  previous  Syrian  tour,  might 
have  scanned  with  him  the  grey  rocks  of  Palestine,  beheld 
the  site  of  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  stood  under  the  cedars 
of  Lebanon,  and  gazed  upon  the  olives  of  Gethsemane,  or 
seen  taken  out  of  its  silk  coverlet  and  brass  case  at  Na- 
blous  the  oldest  literary  rehc  of  the  world — the  veritable 
Samaritan  Pentateuch. 
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Fhoiograpliy  in  the  last  Exhibitioii  could  only  pre- 
sent US  with ''  gloomy-looking  sombre  curiosities/'  which 
were  a  libel  on  humanity^  and  in  order  to  be  recognized 
they  had  to  be  looked  at  in  certain  lights ;  but  owing  to 
successive  discoveries  in  this  fascinating  art^  how  wondrous 
have  been  its  developments  !  We  owe  to  albumen,  or 
white  of  egg,  and  collodion,  or  dissolved  gun-cotton,  its 
increased  perfection,  and  we  are  informed  in  the  report 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  '^  that  by  means  of  photography  the 
most  fleeting  effects  of  Nature  may  all  be  caught,  and 
preserved  for  the  use  of  the  artist/'  Ancient  records  and 
tablets,  inscriptions  on  rocks,  old  works  of  art,  decaying 
by  the  action  of  time,  are  copied  and  preserved ;  while 
precious  drawings,  relics  of  great  artists,  once  so  care- 
fully and  jealously  guarded  in  hidden  sanctuaries,  are  ren- 
dered accessible  to  the  million.  The  progress  of  works 
can  be  daily  recorded  for  the  information  of  the  engineer, 
the  finest  tracery  of  ancient  architecture  abroad  may  be 
realized  by  our  own  fireside.  Negretti's  transparent 
photographs  can  place  us  in  the  centre  of  the  glowing 
halls  of  the  Vatican,  or  carry  us  up  to  fields  of  glaciers 
on  the  side  of  Mont  Blanc,  or  convey  us  in  a  moment 
of  time  to  Egypt,  Syria,  China,  and  Japan. 

And  ere  we  leave  the  subject  of  light,  how  much  in 
these  ten  years  has  human  genius  unlocked  of  the  secrets 
of  COLOUR !  and  with  what  unexpected  keys !  Coal-tar  and 
the  petroleum,  or  earth-oils,  of  America  and  Canada  have 
produced  for  us  the  cool  and  exquisite  ''mauve,''  the  burn- 
ing ''Magenta,''  the  ruby  "Solferino,"  while  rose  and  coral, 
purple  and  green  tints,  seem  to  have  been  re-created  in 
fredhness  and  beauty  from  other  chemical  sources. 

And  if  the  forms  of  mental  communication  and  de- 
light by  means  of  our  eyesight  are  thus  enlarged,  how 
increased  also  are  the  means  of  Locomotion.    New  pro- 
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oesses  of  treating  ntOK  have  been  discoveredj  and  the 
strength  of  onr  machines  is  increased  accordingly.  Eyerj 
year  the  railway  Engines  have  magnified  in  size  and 
power.  Previous  to  1851  they  had  attained  dimensions 
Hke  those  of  a  dray-horse  compared  to  a  pony ;  since 
then  they  have  assumed  the  proportion  of  elephants. 
Driving-wheels,  boilers,  cylinders,  all  are  larger.  One 
engine  is  now  fitted  with  apparatus  to  feed  itself  with 
water  as  it  runs  along  with  the  Irish  express.  France 
sent  another  built  to  work  with  superheated  steam* 
One  was  adapted  to  travel  on  ice,  and  another  on  moun- 
tain slopes,  and  a  third  was  constructed  for  a  noiseless 
railway  which  now  encircles  London  underground,  and 
consumes  its  own  smoke  and  steam. 

Yes,  man  has  put  fetters  on  the  elements  of  fire  and 
water,  and  made  them  do  his  bidding,  till  his  power 
seems  miraculous.  Ten  years  ago,  we  had  scarcely  com- 
menced the  reconstruction  of  our  Navy,  or  working 
Steamships  with  screws;  now,  in  consequence  of  the 
shorfcened  term  of  transit,  our  trade  with  all  the  world  has 
more  than  doubled  (it  had  grown  from  £65,000,000  to 
£136,000,000  a-year,  i.e.  in  1862),  and  the  work  of  com- 
mercial reform  has  so  far  prospered  that  almost  every  load 
has  been  removed  from  the  springs  of  industry,  and  we 
haye  ventured  to  admit,  free  of  duty,  nearly  all  the 
manufactures  of  the  foreigner  to  compete  with  the  un- 
taxed industry  of  England. 

Marvufcbdwririg  machines  were  seen  operating  in 
the  Exhibition  on  huge  masses  of  the  iron  and  steel  of 
which  they  themselves  were  formed.  Quietly  and  irre- 
sistibly they  put  forth  their  powers ;  bent  bolts  and  bars 
of  iron  like  green  withes,  or  seized  red-hot  metal  and 
drew  it  into  threads  of  wire;  yet  combining  the  utmost 
delicacy  with  their  resistless  strength,  they  would  drill 
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yoa  a  liole  the  size  of  a  pin^  or  weave  you  a  tissue  of  fiiiry- 
like  gauze. 

It  is  of  little  use  for  the  poor  children  of  toil  now  to 
withhold  their  labour^  their  lack  can  be  supplied^  and  at 
less  expense.  There  are  machines  for  picking  cotton  in 
the  field;  for  sowing  com  and  threshing  wheats  winnowing 
it  and  sorting  grain;  for  planing^  carvings  mouldings 
and  morticing  wood^  and  for  making  bricks  at  the  rate 
of  30^000  an  hour;  while  the  American  sewing  machines^ 
now  become  familiar  in  every  work-room  in  London^ 
have  all  made  their  way  into  common  use  in  the  course 
of  the  last  ten  years. 

We  suppose  that  the  abiding  impression  of  the  count- 
less  thousands  of  pilgrims  tothemighty  show  of  1862  would 
universally  be  that,  though  the  whole  was  inferior  in  its 
general  pictorial  effect  to  the  Exhibition  of  1851^  the 
objects  exhibited  were  in  themselves  £ar  superior  to 
those  of  the  previous  ten  years. 

If  any  of  the  visitors  had  a  pocket  copy  of  the  most 
ancient  of  books,  and  tamed  to  the  27th  of  Ezekielj 
under  the  head  of  ''The  rich  supply  of  Tyras/'  that 
great  ancient  city  of  the  Mediterranean  overthrown  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  B.C.  571 — ^if,  as  we  say,  they  turned 
to  the  prophecies  about  that  city,  which  was  to  the  old 
world  in  its  spirit  of  commerce  what  London  is  to  the 
new,  they  found  something  like  a  catalogue  of  the 
glories  and  riches  spread  before  their  eyes  in  the 
modem  building  also. 

In  1862,  the  men  or  Syria  were  still  ''occupying  in 
the  fair,''  with  "  emeralds,  and  coral,  and  agate,''  and 
'"witii  all  precious  stones,  and  gold."  The  Koh-i-noor 
was  sparkling  in  its  glory,  and  another  diamond,  "  the 
Star  of  the  South,"  was  its  rival,  worth  a  million  sterling. 
The  largest  emerald,  the  largest  ruby,  and  the  largest 
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amethyst  known  to  the  modem  worlds  contributed  to 
the  blaze  of  gems,  while  the  elaboration  of  "  coral^'  in 
its  varied  gradations  of  hue — of  white,  blush,  pink, 
scarlet,  and  crimson — as  arranged  for  necklaces  and 
tiaras,  must  have  been  the  arduous  labour  of  years. 
For  their  treasures  of  pearls  of  great  price,  the  jewellers 
seemed  to  have  ransacked  all  oceans.  There  was  a  cup 
of  a  single  topaz,  in  a  wondrous  setting,  while  those  of 
onyx  and  of  agate  were  strewed  among  beds  of  opals, 
and  sapphires,  and  brilliants ;  the  jasper,  the  beryl,  and 
the  carbuncle,  all  helping  to  illustrate  the  imagery  of 
another  chapter  of  the  "  Old  Book,''  the  "  garnishing  of 
precious  stones'*  in  a  Celestial  City,  "  whose  builder  and 
maker  is  God."  (See  Rev.  xxi.)  They  announced  to 
the  dazzled  eye  that  it  might  now  be  said  to  England,  in 
her  glory  and  luxury,  as  to  Tyre  of  old,  "Thou 
sealest  up  the  sum,  fuU  of  wisdom,  and  perfect  in 
beauty.  With  thy  wisdom  and  thine  understanding 
thou  hast  gotten  thee  riches,  and  hast  gotten  gold  and 
silver  into  thy  treasures." 

But  the  prophet  Ezekiel's  catalogue  served  us  fur- 
ther than  this.  Strange  to  say,  "  Javan,  Tubal,  and 
Meschech"  were  all  still  found  among  the  merchants;  and 
of  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead — ^behold  the  "  trading  in  the 
fair !"  From  the  screens  for  cathedrals,  and  the  massive 
wrought-iron  gates,  to  exquisite  imitations  of  nature  in 
bronze,  and  castings  of  all  orders,  as  fine,  intricate,  and 
clear  as  if  they  had  been  chased. 

The  trophies  of  the  ^'  men  of  Arvad"  of  old  were 
matched  by  many  a  wonderful  shield  and  salver,  with 
their  delicate  workings  in  steel  and  silver.  The  sons  of 
Judah  were  no  less  "  merchants"  than  in  ancient  days. 
''Bright  iron"  contrasted  with  all  edible  products; 
wheat  and  honey,  '.'  wax  and  oil,"  balm  and  spices  from 
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alitindred  realms  unknown  to  Tyre;  wliile  for  '^broidered 
work*'  and  "white  wool/'  and  "fine  linen"  of  every 
texture^  and  incalcnlable  variety  of  tints ;  the  shawls  of 
the  East^  and  velvets  of  the  West,  muslins  and  laces  of 
&baloiis  fineness  (a  single  robe  said  to  cost  four  hundred 
guineas),  the  world  had  surely  never  seen  such  marvels 
of  luxury  gathered  together  in  the  temple  of  her  fashions 
in  any  former  day. 

And  when  did  she  behold  a  living  picture  of  such 
surpassing  and  gorgeous  splendour  as  was  presented  in 
the  hour  of  the  opening  of  the  Show — ^when  that  pro- 
cession of  the  men  of  many  lands  reached  the  dais,  and 
grouped  itself  under  the  eastern  dome  7  It  was  so  vast 
and  fiEff  away  firom  many  of  those  who  saw  it,  that  they 
beheld  it  indistinctly,  and  as  in  a  dream;  but  the 
Russian,  the  Ghreek,  the  Spaniard,  the  Turk,  indeed  all 
the  nations  of  Europe,  were  represented;  the  wide,  wide 
East  had  sent  its  emissaries  in  their  changeless  costumes; 
the  Amebicas,  and  all  islands  of  the  sea,  even  Japan, 
withheld  not  its  ambassadors.  The  dark  faces  of  the 
sons  of  Apbica  were  present.  Every  variety  of  em- 
broidery on  uniform  or  in  dress — every  form  and  colour 
lit  up  with  star  and  ribbon,  and  cross  and  garter,  min- 
gled in  glittering  profusion,  formed  a  base  around  the 
graceful  and  measured  array  of  the  2400  sweet  singers 
who  were  to  give  utterance,  as  with  one  voice,  to  the 
Poet's  words  of  power.  Now  and  again  a  ray  of  sun- 
shine streamed  transversely  through  the  brilliant  crowd 
under  the  dome,  or  among  flowers  of  which  a  gay  par- 
terre just  fi:inged  the  orchestra,  and  as  it  lit  up  the  long 
lines  of  listening  and  gazing  faces  which  crowded  the 
nave,  it  pointed  (in  deep  contrast  to  this  rich  and  glow- 
ing array)  at  a  few  of  the  sons  of  toil  who  had  prepared 
the  House  of  Fame.     Some  workmen  in  their  blouse 
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dresses  were  looking  in  and  down  npon  the  show  from 
panes  they  liad  quietly  taken  out  of  tiie  roof  for  the  pur- 
pose^ and  to  an  eye  in  search  of  contrasts,  the  pomp  of 
the  scarlet  and  the  silver,  the  ebon  and  the  snow,  would 
not  have  been  complete  without  them. 

And  now  Earl  Oranyille^  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
missioners^ addressing  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  com- 
menced by  acknowledging  His  Royal  Highness  as  the 
representative  of  our  absent  and  mourning  Quebn,  and 
allusion  to  the  solemn  past^  and  to  the  sad  blank  in  all 
this  array  of  human  glory^  claimed  universal  sympathy 
as  fSu*  as  the  speech  was  heard.  Eleven  years  ago  it 
was  our  lost  Peincb  Albket  who  stood  in  Earl  Gh*an- 
ville's  place^  and  concluded  his  address  to  H!sb  Majistt 
by  a  prayer  that  the  then  Exhibition  might  *'  have  for  its 
end  the  promotion  of  all  branches  of  human  industry, 
and  the  strengthening  of  the  bonds  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship by  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence  among  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth/' 

The  end,  it  was  said,  appeared  so  far  attained,  that 
the  voice  of  the  people  had  now  sufficiently  indicated 
that  such  a  display  should  become  decenniaL  It  had 
been  deferred  one  year,  owing  to  the  outbreak  of  hosti- 
lities on  the  Continent  in  1859,  but  with  the  return  of 
peace  preparation  had  been  made  for  the  present  Exhi- 
bition, and  each  foreign  country  and  colony  had  again 
taken  possession  of  its  own  department  in  the  recent 
building.  The  articles  now  exhibited  "  would  show  that 
the  period  since  1851,  though  twice  interrupted  by 
European  wars,  had  been  marked  by  unexampled  pro- 
gress in  art,  science,  and  manufactures/' 

Thus,  amid  strains  of  music,  prepared  by  the  first 
geniuses  in  the  musical  world,  and  which  are  also  de- 
clared to  have  been  unsurpassable,  the  choral  address  of 
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the  day  was  nahered  in,  and  the  noble  ode  of  the  Poet 
Lanreate,  found  dear  and  andible  utterance  from  that 
mighty  orchestra;  two  thousand  voices  gliding  into  one, 
as  the  masterpiece  of  musical  art.  It  was  indeed  an 
Ode  not  to  be  forgotten  with  that  place  and  time : — 

«  Uplift  a  thousand  Toioei  full 

In  this  wida  hall  with  earth's  inrentions  stored ; 

And  praise  the  inrisible  nniTersal  Lord! 
Who  lets  onoe  more  in  peace  the  nations  meet. 

Where  soience,  art,  and  labour  hare  ontpoored 
Their  mynad  horns  of  plenty  at  our  feet. 


rusca  AUixjix. 


This  8trai^  repeated  itself,  and  then  came  the  wail  of 
bereavement,  and  the  mournful  melody  rang  soft  and 
slowly  to  the  memory  of  the  Royal  dead. 

**  Oh,  silent  Father  of  our  Kings  to  be 
Houmed  in  this  golden  hour  of  jubilee, 
For  this,  for  all,  we  weep  our  thanks  to  Thee.** 

This,  too,  repeated  itself  till  its  tones  of  deep  tender- 
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ness  subsided  into  the  more  jubilant  strain^  but  still  in 
the  fonn  of  address  to  the  departed  Prince : — 

"  The  world-oompeUiog  plan  was  thine. 
And  lo  the  long  laborious  miles 
Of  palace  ;  lo !  the  giant  aisles 
Bich  in  model  and  design, 
Harvest  tool  and  husbandry, 
Loom,  and  wheel,  and  engin'rj, 
Secrets  of  the  sullen  mine, 
Steel  and  gold,  and  com  and  wine ; 
Fabric  rough  or  fairy  fine. 
Sunny  tokens  of  the  line. 
Polar  marvels,  and  a  feast 
Of  wonder,  out  of  west  and  east, 
And  shapes  and  hues  of  part  divine ! 
All  of  beauty — all  of  use, 
That  one  fair  planet  can  produce. 

Brought  from  under  every  star. 
Blown  from  over  every  main, 
And  mixt  as  life  is  mixt  with  pain 
The  works  of  peace  with  works  of  war." 

«*  Oh  ye,  the  wise  who  think,  the  wise  who  reign. 
From  growing  commerce  loose  her  latest  chain. 
And  let  the  fair  white-winged  peacemaker  fly 
To  happy  havens  under  all  the  sky. 
And  mix  the  seasons  and  the  golden  hours 
Till  each  man  find  his  own  in  all  men's  good, 
And  all  men  work  in  noble  brotherhood. 
Breaking  their  mailed  fleets  and  armed  towers, 
And  ruling  by  obeying  Nature's  powers. 
And  gathering  all  the  fruits  of  peace,  and  crowned  with  all  her 
flowers." 

The  Poet's  final  invocation  in  favour  of  Peace  had  a 
strange  comment,  when,  after  the  pageant  was  over,  and 
that  picture  never  to  be  seen  again,  had  melted  away 
from  under  the  dome,  the  visitors  passing  down  the 
nave  on  the  left  hand^  surveyed  the  mighty  engines  for 
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Was  wluch  Iiad  been  invented  and  constructed  in  the 
interim  of  the  two  exhibitions.  There  was  the  model  of 
the  mighty  "Waxriou"  iron-cased^  and  directing  the 
thonghts  to  the  "Monitoes'*  and  "  Mebeimacs/'  that 
rush  ''like  mountains  of  iron  against  each  other  on  the 
deep,  and  plunge  in  furious  collision,  beside  which  the 
meeting  of  two  railway  engines  on  the  line  would  be 
harmless  as  children's  play.  And  to  overcome  such 
ships  there  were  the  sohd  bolts  of  steel  for  the  'Arm- 
strong Gxms'  that  were  to  cut  through  those  walls  of 
iron ;  and  broadsides  of  a  weight  which  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  make  the  great  pyramid  itself  tremble  on  its 
foundations ;  terrific  instruments  of  death,  which  seemed 
prepared  to  realize  Milton^s  picture  of  the  Infernal 
Demons'  war." 

But  we  must  linger  no  longer  on  the  lower  floor  of 
the  building,  amid  the  blaze  of  gold  and  jewellery,  the 
wonders  in  metals  and  glass,  in  porcelain,  ebonies,  and 
ivories ;  the  marvels  of  colour  or  of  form.  Neither  is  it 
our  purpose  to  do  more  than  recall  to  the  mind  of  our 
readers  those  picture  galleries  containing  the  noblest 
efibrts  of  art,  ancient  and  modem,  which  others  have 
memorialized.    We  have  a  different  task  in  hand. 

It  is  computed  that  about  six  millions  of  men, 
from  almost  every  nation  under  heaven,  entered  the 
doors  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1862  ;  and  before 
them,  as  we  have  said,  lay  represented  "  all  the  king- 
doms of  this  world,  and  the  glory  of  them,"  in  a 
nearer  approach  to  infinitude  than  had  ever  before  been 
gathered  together  in  one  place.  The  buzz  and  hum  of 
many  voices,  speaking  in  many  languages,  fell  upon  the 
ear  that  listened  for  it,  and  to  him  also  who  had  "  an 
ear  to  hear,"  fi'om  under  that  entrance  dome,  in  a 
comer  of  the  gallery,  there  spoke  one  voice  mightier 
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than  tliem  all.  The  only  voice  that  utikssd  all  the 
LANOUAGSS  of  all  tHoso  gaests  from  the  "  far  ends  of  the 
earth/'  proceeding  from  the  *'  mouth  of  the  Jehovah/'* 

By  a  visit  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society's 
stall  each  visitor  mighty  in  his  own  language^  have  re-* 
ceived  *'  the  wonderful  words  of  Gbd,'*  written  for  every 
man  ''in  his  own  tongue  wherein  he  was  bom :''  Parthi- 
ans^  and  Medes^  and  Elamites  (now  Koords^  Armenians^ 
Persians)^  Chaldeans^  Jews,  Egyptians^  Arabs^  Italians, 
Greeks,  with  all  the  tribes  of  India  added  to  those  of 
China  and  Japan.  One  voice  was  speaking  to  them  all, 
''  He  that  hath  an  ear  to  hear,  let  him  hear  I'' 

In  the  last  ten  years — since  the  last  gathering  toge- 
ther of  the  works  of  all  nations  in  this  countiy — God 
has  spoken  with  a  mighty  voice  to  call  attention  to  his 
OWN  ancient  Hebrew  and  Greek  records ;  and  in  their 
many  renderings  has  now  said  to  almost  all  nations, 
besides  his  chosen  people,  ''He  that  hath  an  ear  to 
hear,  let  him  hear/' 

How  has  He  Himselt  in  the  chapter  of  events  in- 
scribed a  fresh  story  of  the  Book  in  human  annals  in  this 
decade?  Has  He  not  done  so  by  revolutions,  which 
have  aU  been  overruled  by  Him  to  make  way  for  His 
Word  to  reach  the  common  people  ? 

What  has  been  the  work  of  God  in  Italy  ?  Not  yet, 
indeed,  in  Rome,  the  throne  of  the  Papal  earth,  has  the 
Word  free  course,  on  the  spot  where  its  apostles  were 
made  a  spectacle  to  the  world,  to  angels,  and  to  men. 
On  emerging  from  the  fifty  miles  of  its  surrounding 
Pontine  Marshes,  a  desert  of  mingled  morass  and  hillock, 
without  a  single  house  or  village,  when  the  fix)ntier  of 
Home  is  reached — and  in  the  last  ten  years  reached  by 

•  At  KuTuman,  ia  South  Africa,  the  natiyes  call  the  Bible  **  Molomo 
oa  YehoYB**— the  mouth  of  the  JehoTBh* 
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roiZiocqf— erery  packet  and  paper  is  stdll  searched  ere  it 
enters  the  dinnal  city — ^where  only  oil  lamps  haye  till 
lately  been  allowed.  The  flashing  light  of  God's  tmth^ 
too^  is  feared  in  the  darkness  of  the  Vatican.  Yes^ 
the  throne  of  the  Boman  earth  is  still  in  shadow;  but 


Italians  could  tell,  as  they  passed  our  Exhibition  Bible 
sfcall^  of  things  most  new  and  striking  in  their  country— r 
of  the  Bible  sold  in  open  day  at  Naples  ;  of  men  that 
read  it  and  were  not  cast  at  once  into  dungeons  for  that 
crime;  and  that  their  noble  patriot  Garibaldi  had  said, 
'^  the  Bible  is  the  cannon  that  must  liberate  Italy/' 
And  fi)r  the  nations  under  Papal  dominion ; — Francs^ 
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the  eldest  son  of  the  Cliarch ;  since  the  Yandois  pedlar 
hid  in  his  basket^  amid  laces  and  ribbons,  'Hhe  gem 
shining  from  God/*  by  how  many  colporteurs  in  his  stead 
has  it  been  scattered  abroad  in  the  armies  of  France 
and  amongst  her  peasantry,  chiefly  by  the  influence  of 
one  good  man  especially  devoted  to  the  work.  De  Pros* 
sens6  (the  elder)  lives  on,  to  count  his  3,250,000  copies 
distributed  in  the  last  thirty  years,  of  which  nearly 
1,000,000  have  been  scattered  in  these  last  ten. 

Who  until  this  era  had  thought  of  making  the  col- 
lecting together  of  armies  a  time  for  the  distribution  of 
New  Testaments  ?  letting  the  voice  of  GFod  speak,  possibly 
for  the  first  and  last  time,  to  those  who  were  to  fall 
upon  the  battle-field,  and  to  those  also  who  would  there 
learn  its  value,  and  finding  the  ''pearl  of  great  price*'  in 
the  trenches  before  Sebastopol,  would  Hve  to  carry  it  back 
to  their  homes,  and  bid  it  speak  in  their  viUages.  Yes, 
to  some  who  at  first  said,  "  This  will  do  to  light  my 
pipe,**  it  became  the  key  of  the  door  of  heaven,  for  it 
opened  to  them  another  world,  and  revealed  to  them  a 
Saviour  who  prepared  them  for  the  same  by  the  pardon 
of  their  sins. 

Then,  when  French  soldiers  met  in  friendly  array 
with  the  martial  hosts  of  England  to  subdue  the  pride  of 
Eussia,  in  1855,  and  to  assure  the  independence  of  Tur- 
key, how  did  the  Most  High  overrule  the  meeting  to  the 
shaking  of  the  Empire  of  Islam.  The  Sultan  received  the 
Book,  and  compared  it  with  the  Koran.  Was  he  influ- 
enced by  the  long  residence  of  our  Lord  Stratford  de 
Eedcliffe  (an  English  ambassador  worthy  of  his  office) 
at  his  Oriental  court  ?  or  was  it  not  a  mightier  influence 
still,  that  pointed  to  the  hour  of  Fate  upon  the  clock  of 
Time,  and  bade  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  to  the 
False  Prophet,  desire  his  ministers  to  prepare  that  Hatti 
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Hamajoiin^  which  lifted  in  an  hour  the  heavy  yoke  of 
Mecca  firom  the  necks  of  Grod's  old  protesting  children 
of  the  Eastern  world  (the  Nestobian  and  Armenian 
Churches),  in  their  darkness  and  their  weakness,  but 
in  His  own  appointed  season.  Of  what  this  has  prepared 
thorn  for,  and  of  what  has  followed  on  the  lifting  of  that 
yoke^  "  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear/' 

revolutions  and  revivals. 

The  Voice  of  God  has  spoken  by  Eevolutions  and 
changes  throughout  the  world.  Not  only  from  Italy,  as 
the  CENTRE  of  the  Papacy;  firom  Constantinople,  as  the 
CENTRE  of  Mohammedanism  ;  but  from  China  and  India 
as  the  CENTRES  of  Heathendom  ;  where  His  word  has  been 
hidden,  where  a  false  book  has  supplanted  it,  and  where, 
by  modem  generations,  it  has  been  comparatively  wn- 
hnoicn. 

He  has  had  Revolutions  for  the  world,  and  Re- 
VIVAU5  for  the  Church,  His  universal  Church.  He  has 
been  restoring  to  her  the  light  of  His  countenance, 
perhaps  in  preparation  for  her  last  and  final  struggle 
with  the  powers  of  darkness  before  the  dawn  of  the 
millennial  day ;  and  He  is  now  pointing  the  eye  of  all 
intelligent  observers  to  the  Story  of  the  Book,  by  fresh 
interest  excited  in  the  peoples  of  whom  the  Book  treats. 
He  has  remembered  the  family  of  Japhet  dwelling  in 
the  tents  of  Shem,  and  He  has  not  forgotten  Shem's 
own  children.  For  surely  the  finger  of  modem  dis- 
covery points  far  more  distinctly  than  it  did  a  dozen 
years  ago  to  the  remnants  of  the  chosen  race  scattered 
through  the  wide  world — to  the  exiles  of  Judah,  and 
not  only  to  them,  but  to  those  other  children  of  the 
dispersion,  the  Israel  whom  they  yet  despise.  How 
marvellous  is  the  race — one,  yet  divided  !     The  "  twelve 

c 
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tribes  scattered  abroad^''  to  whom  the  epistle  of  James 
is  written;  the  casting  out  of  whom  has  been  as  certain 
as  the  choosing  of  them^  and  from  a  given  date  and 
canse.     See  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (xv.  1) : — 

SUPPOSED  ERA  OF  DISPEBSION  OF  ISRAEL. 

''Then  said  the  Lord  unto  me,  Though  Moses  and  Samnel  stood 
before  me,  yet  my  mind  oould  not  bo  toward  this  people :  cast  them  oat 
of  my  sight,  and  let  them  go  forth. 

*' And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  they  say  unto  thee.  Whither  shall  we 
go  forth  ?  then  thou  shalt  toll  them,  Thus  saith  the  Lord ;  Such  as  are 
for  death,  to  death ;  and  such  as  are  for  the  sword,  to  the  sword ;  and 
such  as  are  for  the  £unine,  to  the  famine ;  and  such  as  are  for  the 
captiTity,  to  the  captivity. 

«  And  I  will  appoint  over  them  four  kinds,  saith  the  Lord :  the  sword 
to  slay,  and  the  dogs  to  tear,  and  the  fowls  of  the  heaven,  and  the  beasts 
of  the  earth,  to  devour  and  destroy. 

"  And  I  will  cause  them  to  be  removed  into  all  kingdoms  of  the  earth, 
because  of  Manasseh  the  son  of  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah,  for  that  which 
he  did  in  Jerusalem.*' 

In  the  book  of  their  Law  (Lev.  xxvi.  18,  24,  28), 
they  had  been  forewarned  of  God  by  a  thrice  repeated 
prophecy,  that  should  they  deserve  to  be  thus  cast  oflF, 
they  would  be  chastised  seven  times  for  their  sins.  If 
the  '^  time,  times,  and  a  half  of  the  prophet  Daniel 
(chaps,  vii.  and  xii.)  have  their  explanation,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  in  a  period  of  1260  years,  then  '^  seven  times'' 
must  indicate  2520  years,  or  the  first  period  dotibled, 
and  the  commencement  of  such  period  in  the  reign  of 
Manasseh,  at  his  being  carried  captive  to  Babylon,  in 
the  era  of  Esarhaddon,  king  of  Nineveh,  might  date 
from  about  655  to  660  years  B.C.,  and  if  so,  the  close 
of  such  2520  years  would  fall  within  the  circle  of  this 
our  present  decade. 

If  the  above  be  not  their  era  of  out*  casting,-— did  it 
begin  earlier  or  later  ? 
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*'  By  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Esarliaddon/'  says 
Professor  Bawlinson  (wliich^  however^  he  fixes  from 
Ptolemy's  Ganon^  at  about  667)^  'Hhe  trimnph  of  the 
army  of  Assyria  had  been  so  comploto,  that  scarcely  an 
enemy  was  left  who  conld  caase  her  serious  anxiety. 
The  kingdoms  of  Hamath^  Damascus,  and  Sahabia  had 
been  successively  absorbed.  Phoenicia  had  been  con- 
quered; JuDEA  made  feudatory;  Philistia  and  Idumea 
had  been  subjected,  Egypt'  chastised^  and  Babylon 
recovered.  A  time -of  pjhofoond  peace  in  her  empire 
succeeded  to  the  long  and' bloody  wars  of  Sargon.  We 
hear  nothing  of  Assyria  in  Scripture  after  the  reign  of 
Esarhaddon/'— (''Diet,  of  Bible/'  Aaayria.) 

From  this  time  Jehovah  went  on  ''  to  stretch  over 
Jerusalem  the  line  of  Samaria/' — "the  line  of  con- 
fusion and  tiie  stones  of  emptiness^'  (Isa.  xxxiv.  11) ; 
''  wiping  Jerusalam  as  a  man  wipeth  a  dish,  wiping  it  and 
turning  it  upflide  down!'  (2  Kings  sd.  18) ;  the  process 
may  itaye  occupied  more  than  fifty  years.  -Maxuisseh^B 
emjfk  sepantance  in  his  oapfcivityyshd  Josiah's  gobd' reign, 
maj.  Jbaye  stayed,  more,  or  less,  its'  extretne  fulfilment; 
but  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.  th^re 
amis.fiaiaUy  to  Jerusalem  ''  the  king  of  the  Chaldees^^ 
NelnichadneKzar  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  17,  18) : — 

**  And  had  no  compaasion  npon  young  man  or  maiden,  old  man,  or 
him  that  stooped  for  age  :  God  ga?o  them  all  into  his  hand. 

f  And  all  the  Teasels  of  the  house  of  God,  great  and  small,  and  the 
treasnres  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  treasures  of  the  king,  and 
of  hii  princes;  all  these  he  hrought  to  Babylon." 

And  yet^  notwithstanding  this  utter  demolition^  every 
cai^ful  student  of  history  must  discern  the  length* 
ened  shadow  still  cast  by  the  Jewish  people  on  the 
dial-plate  of  time.  Forgotten  or  persecuted^  massacred 
or  spared^  they  never  die  out^  they  are  there  stilL 
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JUDAH  CAFTIVB. 


Where  is  there  a  nation  so  old  as  this  nation  ?  With 
its  cradle  in  remote  antiquity^  its  history  has  bridged  all 
these  centuries^  and  across  this  bridge  we  of  modem 
days  alone  communicate  with  ages  long  gone  by.  How 
is  this  ?  The  Jew  folds  in  his  vesture  his  imperishable 
Book,  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  given  him  of  God. 


JUOJLH    OifTITB. 


Those  inspired  authorities  have  told  his  story ;  and  even 
the  science  and  literature  of  this  advanced  era  must 
come  to  him  and  his  old  ancestral  records  when  they 
would  seek  to  illuminate  the  lately  disinterred  remains 
and  monuments  of  the  men  that  were  his  foes.  Babylon, 
and  Assyria,  and  Egypt  are  gone  down  into  darkness, 
they  have  perished,  but  the  Jew  remaineth ;  with  him  a 
faith  has  succeeded  to  a  kingdom.     Their  languages. 
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all  dead  and  voiceless,  become  of  yalae  only  as  God 
gives  skill  to  modem  masters  of  tongues  to  recover  their 
meaning,  and  interpret  their  dork  sayings,  in  order  that 
they  shall  corroborate  his  own  book. 

The  men  of  Judah  may  still  misinterpret  these 
records  for  themselves  concerning  the  Christ  of  God. 
Their  eyes  have  been  holden  that  they  should  net  see 
Him — the  Saviour  of  whom  all  their  prophets  bare 
witness ;  who  came  first  to  them  and  to  Jerusalem ;  and 
being  rejected  of  the  royal  tribe,  turned  next  to  the 
"  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel'' — to  His  other  sheep 
who  were  not  of  this  fold.  Still  Judah  stands  with  the 
book  which  might  have  made  her  wise  imto  salvation, 
and  still  she  guards  it,  prized,  though  sealed.  She  is 
herself  a  mighty  testimony  for  God  even  in  her  silence 
and  her  unbelief,  the  greatest  living  answer  to  the  infidel, 
and  therefore  now  to  be  continually  brought  forward 
befixre*  the  eye  of  Gentile  Christians ;  and  that  we  are 
apporoaching  the  era  when  the  recoveiy  of  the  chosen 
nation  shall  prove  to  be  '^  the  riches  of  the  world''  far 
more,  according  to  St.  Paul,  than  even  their  fall  has  been. 
Bom.  xi.  12,  the  events  of  the  last  fifty  years  combine 
to  indicate. 

To  what  purpose  is  it  tending,  all  the  progress  of 
this  now  rapid  and  restless  world?  The  progress  it  is 
making  in  evil  is  keeping  pace,  is  even  over-striving, 
with  all  it  makes  towards  good.  ''  The  prince  of  this 
world"  still ''  reigneth ;"  and  the  vain  shadows  he  raises 
strive  thicker  and  faster  in  the  path  of  those  who 
serve  him — of  all  who  do  not  serve  God.  If  he  can 
only  hinder  men  from  pursuing  the  highest  end  of  their 
being,  he  spares  no  secrets  of  mental  development,  he 
always  pointed  to  the  tree  of  knowledge.  More  rapid, 
and  restless,  and  unsatisfiskctory  than  ever^  from  their 
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bewfldering  Ysnetj,  are  the  ways  that  lead  down  to  his 
chambers  of  death.  '^Men  have  sought  out  many  in- 
ventioxifl/' 

Only  tho  humble  servants  of  a  better  Master  are 
taught  to  use  the  things  of  this  world  without  abusing 
them ;  to  make  all  progress  subservient  to  the  scattering 
of  their  Master's  word  of  salvation  and  peace.  Their 
daily  draughts  at  the  fountain  He  has  opened  in  the 
wilderness^  alone  can  slake  their  growing  thirst  for 
something  brighter^  higher^  holier,  than  all  this  world 
has  to  bestow ;  and  to  verify  that  word,  to  confirm  their 
faith  in  it  in  troublous  times,  God  has  recently  opened 
his  treasure-chambers  of  history,  and  bade  men  go  and 
muse,  .as  never  they  might  before,  among  the  temples 
and  the  graves  of  old  Chaldea,  the  nursery  of  kingdoms. 
He  suffers  the  science  and  research  of  modem  days  to 
reUght  the  lamp  the  ancients  left  in  Warka,  their  city  of 
tombs.  Let  us  take  it,  and  penetrate  into  their  mys- 
terious chambers.  They  will  teU  us  of  the  times  of 
Abraham's  call  out  of  "  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.'* 


JOnZQUl  LIXP  TBOX  WASEA. 


THE 


"SEVEN  TIMES"  OF  THE  PATEIAECHS, 

BBPOKB  THE  GIVING  OP  THE  WEITIEN  MW 
THROUGH  MOSES. 


Before  tbc  Flood 1656  years. 

To  the  Birth  of  Moses    ....    777  years. 

To  the  ExoduB 80  years. 

First  7  years  of  Wilderness  Life    .        7  years. 


2520,  or  7  times  360. 


-±  *Toa'  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  and  in  the  BereUMon  ngniflet  m  msaj 
jMis  as  there  were  dsya  hi  the  Hebrew  rear,  viz.,  360."— (7ai(MM0f»Z>(KiMJ»  8es 
alto  •*  Smith's  JHHionary  qf  th§  Bible,"  Art,  Year, 
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CHAPTER  n. 

THE  CRADLE  OF  NATIONS. 

DISXXTIBXXStT    or  LAXOUAOBS^WITUSTAXDCrO  X08BS— OUK  LOBD'S  WIT- 
NESS   TO    HIM — DITINB    HI8TO&T — BIBUCAL    CHBONOLOOT — THl    FAB 

BBGCrXIXa BNOCH*B  PBOPHBCT ADAM  AND  XETHX7SELAU — XABTBLB 

BEFOBB    TMB    FLOOD — SHEX— OBAL    TBADITIOX — EDEN — ABABAT,    ITS 

8UXXIT — ^Noah's  descent — bhinab — ^ndcbod— fibst  chaldban  ex- 
jibe — UBUKH — CHEDOBLAOXEB — HAXXTIC  AND  SEXITIC  BACES— THB 
TOLDOTH  BENI  KOAH — NEW  NATIONS  OF  AFBICA — ^ANCIENT  BABYLON- 
ITS  EBA  BT  STELLAB  CALCULATION — TEMPLE  OF  XCOBTBB,  ITS  CTUN- 
DEBS — CLAY  TABLETS — WABXA — FALL  OF  CHALDEAN  EXPIBE — BABLY 
IDOLATBY — ^FOUNDING  OF  NINEVEH — CALL  OF  ABBAX. 


T  is  by  the  discovery,  disinterment,  and  deciphering 
within  the  kst  ten  years,  of  dead  languages  (lan- 
guages which  lived  before  Greek  and  Latin  became 
the  spoken  tongues  of  the. civilized  world),  that  we 
are  carried  back  to  cities  and  peoples  whose  names 
are  found  in  the  earliest  records  of  our  race  after 
the  Flood.  We  have  too  seldom  considered  the 
relatively  great  space  of  time,  of  which  the  Bible 
gives  account,  and  no  other  book  is  left  to  tell,  of  the 
years  before  the  Flood.  Nor  do  we  often  realize  haw 
much  of  the  history  of  those  years  and  their  deeds — the 
deeds  of  the  antediluvian  '^ giants,^'  and  ''men  of 
renown'' — came  down  to  the  new  era  of  the  world, 
through  the  memories  of  the  family  ''  saved  in  the  ark.'' 
We  are  not  left,  however,  to  the  traditions  of  men 
on  this  subject ;  for  while  these  must  have  existed,  and 
also  in  the  course  of  time  must  have  died  away, 
there  remains  to  us  one  brief,  grand,  inspired  record. 
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The  Creator  and  the  Destroyer  of  that  elder  race,  whose 
wickedness  was  great  in  the  earth.  Gen.  vi.  5,  ^'made 
hnown  his  ways  unto  Moses/'  and  left  it  to  the  ''  perilous 
times ''  of  the  "  last  days  "  (Are  they  not  these  on  which 
we  ourselves  have  fallen  ?)  for  men  to  "  resist  the  truth" 
(see  2  Tim.  iii.  8),  and  withstand  Moses,  as  Jannes  and 
Jambres  (the  supposed  magicians  of  Egjrpt)  '' with- 
stood *'  him  of  old.  Singular  to  say,  it  is  i^o  written, 
''  But  they  shall  proceed  no  further,  for  their  folly  shall 
be  manifest  unto  all  men  as  their's  also  was.'' 

The  shadows  of  doubt  may  surely  depart  with  the 
divinely-inspired  testimony,  the  assurance  of  the  Lord  to 
Joshua,  ''As  I  was  with  Moses,  so  I  will  be  with  thee,'' 
Josh.  i.  6 — ^with  our  Saviour's  record  of  Abraham's 
witness  to  the  souls  in  prison,  who  desired  a  messenger 
to  be  sent  to  those  still  in  the  flesh,  "  They  have  Moses 
and  the  prophets,  let  them  hear  them/'  Luke  xvi.  29 ; 
and  with  the  narrative  of  His  walk  with  the  disciples  to 
Emmaus,  when  "  beginning  at  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
Christ  expounded  to  them  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  things 
concerning  Himself,"  Luke  xxiv.  27. 

Did  our  Lord  in  that  favoured  interview  go  back  to 
the  first  majestic  announcement  of  the  ways  of  God  to 
man  ?  ''In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and 
the  earth."  The  apostle  John  opens  his  Gospel  by 
declaring,  "  The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God. 
All  things  were  made  by  Him,  and  without  Him  was  not 
anything  made  that  was  made."  This  is  tho  account 
of  the  creation  laid  up  in  the  apostolic  archives,  and 
where  could  John  have  had  it  but  from  his  Master  ? 

Were  Cleopas  and  his  privileged  companion  told  of 
the  hour  when  the  foundations  of  the  earth  were  laid 
(Job  xxxviii.  4),  "  when  the  morning  stars  sang  together^ 
and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy  P"    Did  the  Great 
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Teacher  explain  to  His  deroui  listeners  the  mighty  con- 
trast, and  span  for  them  the  ontline  of  the  ages  firom  the 
Creation  to  the  Cross?  Oh^  what  an  exposition  waa 
then  given  by  God  himself  to  man !  and  snch  con- 
Terse  mnst  some  time  be  repeated  with  every  soul  that 
shall  be  taught  to  sing  "  the  song  of  Moses  and  the 
Lamb.'' 

THS   ANTXDILUVIANS. 

For  1656  years  the  Lord  bore  with  the  sins  of  the 
Antediluyians ;  preserving  to  Himself  a  holy  line  in  the 
posterity  of  Adam's  third  son^  Seth^  who  are  said  to  have 
"  Hvedby  faith''  (see  Heb.  xi.),  and  the  duration  of  whose 
individual  and  successive  histories  furnishes  us  with  the 
chronology  of  the  period  from  the  day  that  Adam  stood 
before  the  Lord  '^  a  living  souL" 

Li  the  seventh  century  after  Adam^  there  arose  his 
seventh  lineal  descendant^  Enoch,  of  whom  it  is  said  that 
after  a  life  of  365  years  (during  which  ^^he  walked  with 
Crod")  "he  was  not,  for  God  took  him." 

Enochs  though  living  in  that  early  period,  is  said  by 
Jude  to  have  had  committed  to  him  a  prophecy,  that, 
like  those  of  Paul  and  Peter,  concerned  "  the  last  days," 
and  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  "  with  ten  thousand  of 
His  saints,  to  execute  judgment  upon  the  ungodly  for  the 
hard  speeches  which  ungodly  men  have  spoken  against 
Himself."  The  veiled  intimations  of  a  future  Kedeemer 
and  a  future  Judge  must  therefore  have  been  the  theme 
of  converse  in  the  antediluvian  age^  to  which,  indeed^ 
judgment  first  came. 

1656  years  are  less  merely  by  about  two  hundred 
than  the  era  of  time  that  seems  to  tui,  the  children  of  a 
modem  day,  so  lengthened  since  the  birth  of  our  Lord 
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in  Bethlehem;  these  years  were  spanned  by  only  two 
intersecting  human  lives,  those  of  Adam  and  Methuselah^ 
for  ''Adam  lived  nine  hundred  and  thirty  years,  and  he 
died,''  and  Methuselah,  whose  name  given  by  his  father 
Enoch,  was  prophetic  of  the  flood  (''He  dies,  and  it  is 
sent '')  must  have  lived  on  the  earth  248  years  with  his 
great  first-father. 

Enoch,  too,  must  have  dwelt  more  than  800  years 
with  Adam ;  his  own  translation  took  place  fifty-seven 
years  after  the  death  of  the  father  of  men.  "  By  faith 
Enoch  was  translated,''  says  Paul,  that  he  should  not  see 
death,  and  was  not  found  because  God  had  translated 
him ;  for,  before  his  translation,  he  had  this  testimony, 
that  "he  pleased  God." 

There  were,  therefore,  in  the  archives  of  our  race  be- 
fore the  Flood  two  grand  outstanding  deviations  from  the 
ordinary  course  of  events  concerning  mankind.  The 
creation  of  Adam  and  Eve,  as  full  and  perfect  beings, 
who  knew  no  infancy,  and  the  translation  of  Enoch  from 
earth  to  heaven,  who  knew  no  death.  The  first  of  these 
events  has  never  been  repeated ;  the  second  has,  in  the 
taking  up  of  the  prophet  Elijah,  and  in  the  ascension  of 
our  Lord  in  his  own  risen  body. 

These  and  many  other  marvels  were  probably  fre- 
quent subjects  of  thought  and  converse  between  Noah 
and  his  grandfather,  Methuselah,  with  whom  he  may 
have  communed  600  years,  and  Shem,  the  great  grand- 
son of  the  family,  would  have  shared  in  the  traditions 
which  had  been  received  direct  from  Adam,  and  were 
to  be  laid  up  in  his  memory  for  the  information  of  those 
who  should  live  500  years  after  the  Flood. 
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ORAL  TBADinON. 


The  very  long  life  of  Shek  exceeding  that  of  all  his 
immediate  descendants^  except  Eber^  must,  by  the  He- 
brew chronology,  have  carried  him  into  the  era  of  Abra- 
ham, with  whom  he  was  cotemporary  for  150  years.  He 
therefore  lived  fifty  years  with  Isaac,  and  died  only  ten 
years  before  the  birth  of  Jacob  and  Esau.  Isaac  lived 
on  till  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  grandson  Levi,  the 
length  of  whose  life  (137  years),  with  that  of  his  son 
Eohath,  (133  years),  and  his  grandson  Amram  (137 
years),  are  given  us  in  Exod.  vi.  16 — 20,  though  the 
ages  of  all  the  other  sons  of  Jacob  are  left  untold. 

The  line  is  thus  carried  singly  on  to  Moses  himself, 
who  was  the  son  of  Amram  and  Jochebed,  "  Amram  took 
him  Jochebed  his  father^s  sister  to  wife,'*  she  being 
Levi's  own  daughter.  Now,  as  Levi  lived  103  years 
after  Isaac's  death,  this  daughter,  the  mother  of  Moses 
and  Aaron,  would  certainly  receive  from  her  father  Levi's 
own  lips  what  he  had  heard  from  Isaac,  and  Isaac  from 
Shem,  of  the  world  before  the  Flood.  How  few  the 
links — ^how  clearly  to  be  traced !  Adam,  Methuselah, 
Shem,  Isaac,  Levi,  Jochebed,  Moses,  who  is  only  the 
seventh  from  Adam,  in  another  sense  than  Enoch,  and 
as  regards  his  possible  and  probable  reception  of  oral 
TRADrriONS  of  the  purest  character  concerning  the  history 
of  the  earth  and  man. 

THE   GARDEN  OF  EDEN. 

Snch  considerations  may  carry  us  back  more  defi- 
nitely to  the  first  seat  of  human  habitation,  the  Grarden 
of  Eden,  planted  by  the  Lord  God  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  four  rivers,  the  names  of  two  of  which  have  survived 
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the  Flood,  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  (the  latter  is  the 
Hiddekel  of  Gen.  ii.  14,  and  of  Dan.  x.  4).  Enduring 
links  between  the  past  and  the  present,  these  two  riv:ers 
''  went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden,*'  which  was  the 
birth-place  of  our  race,  nearly  6000  years  ago ;  and  they 
still  go  forth  encircling  desolate  plains  and  mighty 
mounds  of  earth,  which  have  for  2000  years  entombed  the 
old  stone  books  that  were  to  tell  us  in  their  appointed 
season  of  the  Chaldean  kings  of  the  times  of  Abraham. 
These  mounds  have  guarded  slab,  and  cylinder,  and 
brick,  inscribed,  not  by  God's  Chosen  People,  but  by 
their  enemies,  which  were  to  render  testimony  when 
most  needed  to  the  truth  of  their  Sacred  Book,  of  our 
Sacred  Book,  that  like  a  river  of  Ti*uth,  with  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris,  also  spans  the  ages. 

To  this  same  locality  of  Eden,  or  one  not  far  distant, 
judging  by  the  rivers,  we  are  brought  a  second  time,  by 
the  resting  of  the  Ark  amid  the  wilderness  of  waters,  on 
the  plateau  of  Ararat.  ^'And  the  ark  rested  in  the 
seventh  month,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month,  upon 
the  mountains  of  Ararat,''  Gen.  viii.  4 ;  rested  perhaps 
among  the  Armenian  highlands,  which  may  have  enclosed, 
as  it  were,  some  inland  sea,  during  the  further  decrease 
of  the  waters ;  and  it  seems  to  have  rested  ten  weeks 
on  this  calm,  subsiding  floor  before  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  around  (probably  the  lower  range  of  Ararat) 
were  seen. 

ABARAT. 

And  why  was  this  region  made  a  second  time  the 
centre  whence  the  nations  were  to  radiate  to  diflTerent 
quarters  of  the  globe — ^Agri-dagh  (steep  mountain),  as  it 
is  called  by  the  Armenians ;  Kuh-i-noh  (Noah's  mountain) 
by  the  Persians  ?  Probably  from  its  geographical  position. 
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The  plain  of  the  Araxes  is  itself  3000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  From  this  the  snmmits  of  the  Armeman 
highlands  rise  to  the  height  of  6000  or  7000  feet,  bearing 
on  their  shoulders  an  extensive  plateau,  whence  again, 
as  from  a  fresh  base,  spring  the  greater  and  the  lesser 
cones  of  Ararat.  This  plateau  is  equi-distant  from  the 
Euzine  and  the  Caspian  seas  on  the  north,  and  on  tho 
south  from  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Mediterranean  Sea.  The 
river  Acampsis  connects  it  with  the  Euxine,  the  Araxes 
with  the  Caspian,  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  with  the 
Persian  Grulf.  These  seas  were  the  highroads  of  pri- 
mitive colonization,  and  in  consequence  the  seats  of  the 
most  powerfrd  ancient  empires  of  Chaldea,  Assyria, 
Babylonia,  Media,  and  Persia.  Let  us  look  at  the  pre- 
sent dwellers  in  those  regions. 

"  Sick  at  heart  of  the  abominations  of  the  False  Pro- 
phet'^ (says  Dr.  Dwioht,  in  his  book  on  Armenia,  pub- 
lished in  1834),  ''and  grieved  by  the  knowledge  that 
every  sect  and  nation  now  inhabiting  this  country — 
whether  Armenians,  Georgians,  Nestorians,  Turks,  Per- 
sians, or  Kurds — ^address  the  God  of  heaven  in  a  tongue 
they  do  not  understand,  I  walked  into  the  fields  to 
gaze  upon  Mount  Ararat,  and  recall  the  time  when  Noah, 
ill  this  very  valley ,  builded  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  and 
offered  his  burnt-offerings  of  a  sweet  savour  (Gen.  viii. 
21),  which  preceded  the  divine  and  solemn  covenant — 
'  Neither  will  I  again  smite  any  more  everything  living, 
as  I  have  done.  While  the  earth  remaineth,  seed-time 
and  harvest,  cold  and  heat,  summer  and  winter,  and  day 
and  night,  shall  not  cease.' '' 

From  almost  every  point  between  the  cities  of  Nakh- 
chevdn  and  Erivan,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
Araxes  (some  buildings  of  the  latter  are  seen  in  our  pic- 
ture), the  traveller  has  only  to  look  across  the  valley  to 
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take  into  one  distinct  field  of  vision,  without  a  single 
obstacle  intervening,  the  mighty  mountain  from  base 
to  summit.  From  Erivan  it  presents  two  peaks,  and 
appears  to  be  connected  with  a  range  of  lower  mountains, 
whose  retiring  outlines  still  leave  the  monarch  in  his 
lonely  majesty. 

From  Nakhchev&n,  at  a  hundred  miles'  distance. 
Mount  Ararat  appears  to  rise  like  one  immense  ice-clad 
cone  from  the  low  valley  of  the  Araxes,  often  shining  with 
dazzling  splendour  against  the  expanse  of  the  blue 
heavens.  Sometimes  at  early  dawn  the  peak  is  whitened 
by  the  pure  light  of  day,  while  the  purple  of  night  still 
darkens  its  base.  The  first  rays  of  the  sun  begin  to 
crown  it  with  gold,  and  then  spread  downwards  to  its 
foundations  till  they  travel  over  the  plain  below.  If  it 
be  true,  as  most  suppose,  that  in  the  valley  of  the  Araxes 
v/o  are  to  look  for  the  site  of  Eden,  then  on  no  part  of 
the  earth  has  thopiimeval  curse  rested  more  heavily  than 
on  the  original  paradise  of  Adam.  Nowhere  is  it  more 
true  that  man  eats  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow, 
and  nowhere  are  thorns  and  thistles  more  spontaneously 
brought  forth.  Forbidding  precipices  of  rock  or  earth, 
without  a  blade  of  grass,  present  rich  colours  variegated 
from  white  to  fiery  red,  bespeaking  mineral  wealth  and 
vegetable  poverty.* 

The  region  of  Ararat  has  remained  age  after  age  the 
great  barrier  between  the  eastern  and  western  portion  of 
the  elder  world,  and  it  now  forms,  as  it  were,  the  boun- 
dary-stone of  the  three  great  empires  of  Russia,  Turkey, 
and  Persia. 

Nakhchbvan  claims  the  honour  of  being  an  older  city 

*  The  name  of  the  first  of  Eden*B  riycrs  was  Pison  ;  "  tliat  is  it  which 
compasseth  the  whole  land  of  Havilah,  where  there  is  gold ;  and  the  gold 
of  that  land  is  good,"  G^.  ii.  11, 12. 
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ihan  Babylon.  Armenian  etymology  shows  that  the 
name  signifies  "  first  place  of  descent  or  lodging/'  and 
tradition  affirms  that  here  Noah  himself  remained.  The 
melons,  pomegranates,  and  especially  grapes,  growing 
in  its  gardens,  are  almost  unequalled  in  excellence. 
Melons  with  bread  seem  almost  the  sole  food  of  the 
people ;  bat  owing  to  the  miasmata  arising  from  its  well- 
watered  gardens,  Nakhchevan  is  noted  for  its  sickliness 
as  much  as  its  fertility. 

The  taller  summit  of  Ararat  is  more  than  14,000  feet 
above  the  Araxes  plain;  the  lesser  summit  is  10,000 
feet.  After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  ascend  the 
mountain,  which  the  Armenians  believe  to  be  superna- 
turally  forbidden,  it  was  not  till  1829  that  Professor 
Parrot,  a  German,  under  Russian  auspices,  succeeded  in 
the  design.  Twice  he  was  repelled  by  the  snowy  crest, 
but  the  third  time  he  found  himself  on  a  slightly  convex 
and  nearly  cruciform  surface,  about  200  paces  in  circuit, 
which  at  the  margin  declined  rather  steeply  on  all  sides. 
This  was  the  silver  brow  of  Ararat,  composed  of  eternal 
ice,  unbroken  by  rock  or  stone.  On  the  east-south-east  he 
looked  down  on  the  lesser  Ararat,  whose  head,  as  viewed 
from  this  higher  point,  did  not  appear  like  a  cone,  as  it 
does  from  the  plain,  but  like  the  top  of  a  square  pyra- 
mid, with  larger  and  smaller  rocky  elevations  at  the 
edges  and  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  present  somewhat  the 
appearance  of  a  Druidical  circle,  with  its  central  object ; 
and  this  is  a  curious  fact,  when  taken  in  connection  with 
the  notion  which  many  entertain,  that  the  ark,  in  fact, 
rested  on  the  lesser  Ararat ;  as  it  is  not  easy  to  soo  how 
its  inmates,  including  heavy  cattle,  could  possibly  have 
descended  from  the  higher  summit. 

Professor  Parrot's  party  spent  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  on  the  mountain  top,  and,  after  planting  an  oaken 
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cross  thereon^  they  descended.  In  going  down^  ''it  was 
a  glorious  sight  to  behold  the  dark  shadows  which  the 
mountains  on  the  west  cast  upon  the  plain^  and  then  the 
profound  darkness  which  corered  all  the  valleys,  and 
which  rose  gradually  higher  and  higher  on  the  side  of 
Ararat,  whose  icy  cone  was  still  illuminated  by  the  beams 
of  the  setting  sun/' 

It  remains  to  be  added,  that  Ararat  has  since  been 
the  scene  of  a  fearful  visitation,  which,  in  a  few  moments, 
changed  the  entire  face  of  the  country. 

A  dreadful  earthquake  commenced  in  June,  1840, 
and  continued  at  intervals  till  September  in  the  same 
year.  As  the  most  destructive  shock  occurred  in  the 
day-time,  the  loss  of  life  was  not  great;  but  the  destruc- 
tion of  property  was  immense,  and  traces  of  the  calamity 
will  be  borne  down  to  future  ages  in  the  fissures  and 
landslips  of  the  district.  Even  the  aged  mountain  did 
not  escape;  vast  masses  of  rock,  ice,  and  snow  were 
detached  from  its  sides,  and  thrown  at  a  single  bound 
into  the  valley  of  Akhori,  where  they  buried  a  village  and 
a  monastery,  and  where  the  fragments  lie  to  this  day, 
scattered  over  an  extent  of  several  miles.  Clouds  of 
smoke  and  sulphur  indicated  at  that  time  volcanic 
agency. 

THE   DESCENT. 

Prom  this  upper  region  wandered  down  the  earth's 
new  masters,  with  their  right  of  rule  over  the  animal 
creation.  Gen.  ix.  2 ;  but  with  the  divine  injunction,  as 
they  multiplied  and  grew,  to  spare  each  other's  blood  and 
life ;  and  as  that  old  serpent,  the  devil,  had  glided  into 
Eden,  neither  was  he  absent  at  the  descent  of  the  human 
race  from  Ararat.  There  was  God  and  His  new  covenant 
with  them^  and  His  bow  in  the  cloud;  and  in  the  first 
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Tineyard  that  Noah  planted^  again  the  tempter  pre- 
sented &e  fimit  to  the  renerable  father^  and  stirred  the 
spirit  of  the  son  to  earn  his  corse.  To  him^  the  fallen 
archaagelj  it  belonged  to  rekindle  in  the  heart  of  Hax 
the  memories  of  evil  which  had  caused  the  Lord  to 
repent  that  He  had  ever  made  man  upon  the  earthy 
Gren.  vi,  7. 

There  had  been  architects  in  the  old  worlds  builders 
of  cities^  as  well  as  shepherds,  large  owners  of  vast  flocks 
and  herds,  mighty  masters  of  mnsic  and  song,  and  arti- 
ficers in  metcds,  we  know  not  how  wise,  for  men  lired  on 
then  to  test  their  own  experiments,  and  improve  npon 
them  for  successive  centories,  and  the  memories  of  one  or 
two  may  probably  have  added  all  to  all.  With  the  total 
smn  of  onr^  modem  knowledge,  we  have  now  no  such  con- 
ditions of  its  development.  All  the  geography,  the  archi- 
tecture, and  the  science  of  that  ancient  earth,  was  doubt- 
less fresh  in  the  memory  of  Hak.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
he  fled  at  once  from  the  face  of  his  father  Noah,  across 
the  desert  into  Eqypt  ;  and  as  his  posterity  multiplied, 
we  are  told  that  they  did  so  ui  the  Nile  Yallbt,  in  Gush 
or  Ethiopia,  in  the  oases  of  Libya  ;  and  had  crossed  back 
into  the  fertile  Gakaan,  and  also  settled  in  Chaldea. 
"On  the  whole''  (says  the  Rev.  G.  Bawlinson,  in  his 
volume  on  the  Five  Great  Monarchies,  illuminated  by  all 
the  recent  discoveries  of  his  celebrated  brother),  "  it  is 
most  probable  that  the  hero-foimder  of  cities,  NmsoD  of 
the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  passed  from  East  Africa  by 
way  of  Arabia,  to  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  shortly 
before  the  opening  of  what  is  called  by  man  the  historical 
period." 

The  researches  of  the  last  ten  years  in  those  regions, 
and  the  reading  of  their  disentombed  records,  have  thrown 
back  fresh  light  on  things  and  peoples  forty  centuries 
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old ;  according  to  the  shorter  chronology  of  the  Hebrew 
manuscripts^  and  our  English  version, — ^by  which  common 
readers  certainly  do  well  to  abide,  until  some  actual  remains 
be  found,  whether  in  Egypt  or  Chaldea,  that  shall  without 
doubt,  have  existed  at  a  time  previous  to  the  possible 
allowance  of  this  shorter  chronology;  of  which  the 
learned  do  not  at  present  offer  any  definite  or  unan- 
swerable proof. 

THE   LAND   OF   SHINAS. 

It  is  not  till  very  lately,  not  in  fact  until  the  last  ten 
years,  when  the  Rock  of  Behistun,  standing  so  long  a 
dumb  record  on  the  Persian  plains,  began  to  speak  with 
the  tongues  of  ancient  Assyria,  Media,  and  Persia,  that 
light  could  have  been  shed  on  the  labours  of  excavators 
and  explorers.  We  might  have  found  the  bricks  of  King 
Urukh  twenty  years  ago,  and  cast  them  to  their  heaps 
again,  not  knowing  that  our  hand  had  lighted  on  the 
most  ancient  written  records  of  the  human  race  in 
Ghaldea. 

It  is  calculated  by  geographers,  from  the  present 
rapid  and  measured  growth  of  alluvium  at  the  head  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  that  its  waters  once  reached  inland  120 
or  130  miles  further  than  at  present,  for  land  of  this 
length,  and  some  sixty  or  seventy  miles  in  breadth,  has 
been  evidently  gained  from  the  sea  in  the  course  of  4000 
years.  This  reduces  Ancient  Ghaldea  bordeiing  on  the 
gulf  (the  Mesopotamia,  or  "  the  between-river  country*' 
of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans)  to  somewhat  narrow 
limits.  It  could  only  have  had  an  area  of  about 
23,000  square  miles,  not  more  than  that  of  the  modem 
kingdom  of  Denmark,  and  far  less  than  our  Scotland 
or  Ireland. 

Its  sole  geographical  features  were  its  rivers.    It 
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was  and  it  is  still  described  as  b  feaiureless  region 
broken  only  by  single,  solitary  monnds.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  divided  into  Northern  and  Southern 
Chaldea,  and  in  each  of  these  districts  we  hear  of  a  sort 
of  tetrarchy,  or  special  prominence  of  four  cities,  such  as 
appears  to  be  indicated  in  the  Biblical  notice  of  Nimrod, 
the  grandson  of  Ham,  Gen.  x.  8 — *'  He  began  to  be 
a  mighty  one  in  the  earth,  and  the  beginning  of  his 
kingdom  was  Babel,  and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Calneh, 
in  the  land  of  Shinar,''  Gen.  x.  8 — 10.  The  modem  evi- 
dence of  this  obtained  by  explorers  distinctly  connects 
with  the  earliest  Chaldean  period  the  cities  of  Babylon, 
Ub  or  Hur,  Ebech  or  Warka,  Larrah  or  Labsa  (see  Ella- 
sar,  Gren.  xiv.  1),  Calneh  (or  Nopher  or  Nippee)  Bor- 
sippa,  Cutha,  and  Sippora  (or  Sepharvaim),  of  which 
cities  all  except  Borsippa  are  named  in  our  Scriptures. 

NIKBOD. 

NiMEOD,  the  grandson  of  Ham,  whose  first  capital 
seems  to  have  been  Ur,  is  placed  not  only  in  Scripture 
but  by  the  local  memories  of  the  region  among  the 
foremost  men  of  the  old  world,  ''  a  mighty  hunter,''  in 
him  tho  Lord's  promise  seems  first  fulfilled,  '^  And  the 
fear  of  yon  and  the  dread  of  you  shall  be  upon  every 
beast  of  the  earth."  * 

Nimrod  was  deified  by  his  own  nation  under  the 
title  of  Belu  Nipru,  or  Bel-Nimrod.  When  the  mighty 
bulls  were  disinterred  by  Mr.  Layard,  the  Arabs  believed 
themselves  in  the  presence  of  old  Nimrod ;  his  ancient 

*  The  Senkarah  tablets  show  the  boldncM  and  the  roracity  of  the 
Chaldean  lion.  "  We  hare  not  as  yet,"  lajt  RawlinaoD,  '*  unearthed  anj 
himting  aoenea  belonging  to  the  early  Chaldean  period ;  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  bow  was  the  chief  weapon  both  against  the  king 
of  beasts  and  the  wild  boar,  whose  living  representatiyes  to  this  day  both 
stiU  hiiunt  the  Babylonian  marshes.'* 
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worshippers  are  sapposed  to  ha^e  placed  him  in  the 
sky. 

The  broad  and  monotonoas  plains  of  Lower  [Meso- 
potamia soggest  little  varietj  of  thought,  but  the  olear 
sky  and  level  horizon  made  the  people  astronomers,  and 
the  constellation  of  Orion  still  bears  in  Arabian  astronomy 
the  name  of  El  Jabbar,  the  giant.  Yacttt,  an  Arab 
writer,  declares  that  Nimrod  attempted  to  monnt  to 
heaven  on  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  and  makes  Nima  the 
seene  of  the  occorrence.  It  is  supposed  that  we  have 
here  an  aUnaion  to  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel; 
but  we  cannot  positively  determine  whether  Nimrod  was 
concerned  in  building  the  tower  of  the  eleventh  chapter 
of  Genesis,  though  Jewish,  Arabian,  and  Armenian  tra- 
dition spe^  of  him  as  a  rebel  and  apostate,  and  Josephos 
makes  him  a  prime  mover  in  this  ambitious  erection. 

THE   FIRST  CHALDEAN   EMPIRE. 

Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  supposes  the  founding  of  the 
Chaldean  Empire  by  Nimrod  at  2234  B.C.,  thirteen  years 
after  the  birth  of  Peleg,  in  whose  days  the  earth  was 
divided. 

*'Ur  of  the  Chaldees,''  the  modem  Mugheir,  or 
'' mother  of  bitumen,^'  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Euphrates,  was  probably  the  most  important  of  its 
early  capitals,  and  a  chief  emporium  of  commerce.  The 
excavations,  conducted  by  Mr.  Loftus  and  Mr.  Taylor, 
in  its  mounds  have  brought  to  light  the  name  of  Uruth, 
which  appears  to  have  belonged  to  one  of  the  earliest 
kings  of  the  country.  The  basement  platforms  of  all  the 
most  ancient  buildings  throughout  this  entire  region  are 
the  work  of  this  Urukh,  who,  now  we  are  enabled  to 
read  his  bricks,  calls  himself  King  Ur  and  ^'Eong  of 
AccAD,''  and  is  thought,  says  Professor  Bawlinson,  to 
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be  A»  first  monarcli  after  Nimrod  of  wliom  aoj  remaiiu 
bare  been  obtained.  Hia  bricks  are  of  a  rode  and  coarse 
make ;  the  style  of  writing  npon  them  is  very  simple ; 
tbey  are  ill  fitted  together^  ^ongh  in  general  of  square 
farxn,  aometimes  tbey  are  only  sun-dried.  His  substitute 
for  lime  mortar  is  moist  mud  or  bitumen.  The  edges 
of  the  specimen  brick  here  given  hare  been  broken* 
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The  language  of  this  brick  is  Hamitic^  and  it  is 
dedpheored  as  foUows : — 

'^Thi  Sionxt  or  Obchaicus  ob  Ubukh,  thb  pious 
CHXir,  King  or  Ub.'' 

It  is  as  a  builder  of  gigantic  works  that  TTbubh  is 
known  to  us.  The  basements  of  his  temples  are  of  an 
enormous  size.  It  is  calculated  that  thirty  millions  of 
bricks  square  have  been  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
one  at  Warka ;  and  it  is  evident^  from  the  size  and  num« 
ber  of  this  king's  works^  that  he  had  the  command  of  a 
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vast  amount  of  naked  human  strengih.  He  may  liave 
been  an  oppressor  or  a  conqueror  who  thus  employed 
his  captives. 

His  buildings  are  carefully  placed  with  their  angles 
facing  the  cardinal  points,  and  are  dedicated  to  the  sun 
or  the  moon,  to  Belus,  Bel-Nimrod,  or  Beltis. 

We  are  probably  justified  in  concluding,  from  the 
careful  position  of  the  temples,  that  the  science  of  astro- 
nomy was  already  cultivated  in  that  day,  and  connected 
with  religion.  Bawlinson  places  the  reign  of  XJrukh  at 
about  2093  b.c*  This  would  be  in  the  time  of  Terah, 
Abraham's  father. 

It  appears  from  the  monuments  that  not  very  long 
after  his  reign,  a  change  of  dynasiy  took  place  in  the 
country,  the  old  Hamite  and  Chaldean  line  being 
superseded  by  a  Semitic  or  an  Elamitish  family  which 
reigned  at  Ur,  but  possessed  a  more  extended  dominion 
elsewhere. 

Of  this  change  we  seem  to  have  a  remarkable  trace  in 
the  account  which  Scripture  gives  of  Chedorlaomer^s 
Syrian  expedition. 

CHEDOBLAOMER. 

Chedorlaomer  is  a  king  of  Elam,  the  early  name  for 
Persia,  yet  he  reigns  over  Lower  Mesopotamia;  Amra- 
phel,  king  of  Shinar,  Arioch,  king  of  EUasar,  and  Tidal, 
king  of  Nations,  are  his  tributaries  (see  Gen.  xiv.  1).  He 
marches  as  far  as  Cauaan,  and  is  then  opposed  by  the 
native  princes,  whom  lie  conquers,  and  for  twelve  years 
Bera,  king  of  Sodom,  and  his  allies,  are  content  to  serve 
Chedorlaomer,  after  which  they  rebel  once  more,  and  are 
chastised  by  their  conqueror,  who  now  comes  and  carries 
off  Lot,  the  nephew  of  Abraham,  with  their  spoils. 
•  «<  Andent  Monarchies,"  ch.  Tiii.  p.  203. 
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The  great  hunter  Nimrod^  the  great  builder  TTmkh, 
aad  the  great  conqueror  Chedorlaomer,  are  the  veritable 
great  men  of  the  first  Chaldean  Empire,  Nimrod, 
especially,  to  the  present  day.  The  modem  Chaldeans 
remember  always  three  heroes,  Nimrod,  Solomon,  and 
Alexander.  Umkh  seems  to  have  been  commemorated 
by  the  Greeks  under  the  name  of  Orchamus  in  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses.  Chedorlaomer  is  surely  the  ^'Kudur 
Lagamer,''  or  "  Bavager  of  Syria,''  of  the  tablets. 

HAKinc  AND  SEMrnc. 

The  Bawlinson  brothers  are  rich  in  their  materials 
for  comparative  chronology,  and  deep  students,  not  only 
of  the  bricks  of  Urxjkh,  but  of  the  Babylonian  his- 
torian Berosus,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century  before 
Christ,  and  is  quoted  by  Josephus  as  a  collector  of 
Chaldean  antiquities.  And  after  all  their  various  re- 
searches in  their  deep  subterranean  libraries,  hitherto 
inaccessible  to  mortal  eyes,  they  are  enabled  to  attest 
"  that  the  Mosaical  narrative  conveys  the  exact  truth,"* 
that  the  early  Babylom'ans  were  a  Hamitic  race,  distinct 
from  the  Assyrian  Semitic.* 

Sir  Henry  remarked  in  one  of  his  lectures,  that  he 
found  all  places  in  the  region  of  Ancient  Chaldea  had 
double  names — those  derived  from  the  original  Cushites, 
and  those  introduced  by  the  Semites — which  often  caused 
confusion  in  attempting  to  identify  localities.  The 
Hamites  were  driven  out  by  the  Semites,  and  retreated 
to  Ae  mountain  regions,  taking  the  name  of  Sinjar  with 
ihem  (the  Hamite  vernacular  for  Shinar),  so  that  we  find 
it  given  to  the  mountains  of  Ararat  even  now. 

*  "  Ancient  Monarchies/'  p.  55. 
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WITNESS  OT  THE  LEASm&D  TO  THE  TOLDOTH  BEHI  HOAH. 

The  extremest  scepticism^  says  the  brother  of  Sir 
Heniyj  cannot  deny  that  recent  researches  in  Mesojx)- 
tamia  and  the  adjacent  countries  have  recorered  a  series 
of  monuments  belonging  to  these  very  earliest  times, 
t6gether  with  a  vast  mass  of  written  historical  records 
in  the  languages  of  these  nations,  and  he  adds,  "  The 
best  linguists  in  Europe  have  now  accepted  the  decipher- 
ment of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  as  a  thing  actually 
accomplished/' 

It  is  therefore  no  dream  or  myth  that  we  have  oome 
into  possession,  in  the  last  ten  years,  of  records,  not 
Biblical,  which  confirm  the  Bible ;  which  take  us  back 
almost  4000  years  to  the  cotemporaries  of  Abraham ; 
which  turn,  as  it  were,  the  light  of  a  burning-glass  on 
certain  unlikely  portions  of  that  precious  old  document 
of  the  tenth  of.Genesis,  the  ''  Toldoth  Beni  Noah,"  or, 
''Book  of  the  Generations  of  the  Sons  of  Noah/'  and 
commend  them  to  the  special  attention  of  those  who 
would  doubt  if  that  record  is  true. 

The  simple  statement  of  the  Bible  that  Nimrod,  the 
grandson  of  Ham,  had  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom  in 
Babel,  is  now  confirmed  by  these  clay  proofs  long  re- 
served in  darkness  for  the  perusal  of  the  men  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  who  have  peculiar  need  to  "holdfisbst 
their  faith." 

This  statement  concerning  Ham's  descendant  had 
puzzled  linguists  and  historians  from  time  immemorial, 
but  Revelation  declared  it,  and  here  it  is  confirmed.  Sir 
H.  Bawlinson  says,  "  It  is  now  evident  that  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  Babylon  spoke  a  language  distinct  from 
the  Semitic ;  a  Hamite  language,  of  which  there  remains 
at  present  a  few  traces  in  the  dialects  of  A&ica.    The  ex- 
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cayatdons  conducted  at  Niffer  (Cabeli)^  Warka  (Erecli), 
and  Mngheir  (XJr  of  the  Chaldees)^  resulted  in  the  dis- 
corery,  among  the  most  ancient  remains,  of  this  par- 
tkmkr  form  of  mriting,  differing  greatly  from  the  later 


XMcmiraov  ov  vmvem  im  osdivabt  cvmbitouc  osajuctbu. 

Babyloniaii  language,  and  presenting  analogies  with  the 
second  column  of  the  Achamenian  inscriptions.  Its  voca- 
bulary is  pronounced  decidedly  Cushite  or  Ethiopian, 
and  it  approaches  among  modem  languages  to  the 
TifAHRA  of  Arabia,  and  the  Galla  of  Abyssinia/'* 

*  The  Galla  knguage  ia  diffiued  through  regions  west,  south,  and 
6Mfc  of  Abynintty  orer  more  than  sixteen  degrees  of  Utitnde ;  the  people 
lo  whom  tiiie  kqgiMge  is  TemAcuUr  are  still  barbarian,  and  may  be  in 
nsmben  about  fire  millions.  Dr.  Erapf  compares  them  to  the  ancient 
Germans,  always  at  war  with  each  other  and  their  neighbours.  They 
M  hated  and  dreaded  by  erery  people  of  Eastern  Africa — Ftsgans, 
Christians,  and  Mohammedans.  Their  origin  is  obscure;  they  hare 
made  inroada  on  Abysstnia  since  15S7.  Dr.  Krapf  supposes  they  oome 
from  the  Tieinity  of  the  White  Kile ;  their  complexion  is  fairer  than  that 
af  tha  Abysamiaas.  They  call  themselTes  Orma,  Ilm  Otjim— ''the  sons 
af  am,"  and  axeal  in  bodily  and  mental  endowments.  Artnmd 
Abyssinia  their  tribes  are  agrioultural  and  pastoral ;   but  south  of  the 
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THE  NEWLY  FOUND  NATIONS  OF  AFKICA. 

It  seems  that  the  recent  discoveries  in  the  equatorial 
regions  of  Africa^  and  the  tracing  at  last  of  the  Nils  to 
its  source^  may  bring  us  acquainted  with  highly  intel- 
ligent nations  of  the  Chaldean  type^  tall^  well-made 
men^  with  straight  noses  and  wavy  hair^  such  as  that  of 
the  Babylonians  on  the  pictorial  slabs  in  our  museum ; 
or,  accordiug  to  Captain  Speke, ''  of  a  race  similar  to  the 
Abyssinian,  with  a  strong  admixture  of  the  Hindoo/' 

Abyssinia  took  its  name  from  Habesche  (mixture,  or 
confusion),  the  union  between  the  children  of  Shem  and 
Ham.  It  is  said  that  the  Eang  of  Elaragwe,  in  manners, 
may  be  compared  with  many  Europeans.  The  total 
separation  of  tliis  tribe  and  of  that  of  Uganda,  in  blood, 
language,  and  habits,  from  the  hostile  nations  of  Uzinza, 
north  of  the  equator,  and  their  superiority  of  government, 
is  very  remarkable.  The  palace  of  the  King  of  Uganda, 
however,  consists  only  of  hundreds  of  conical  tents 
spread  over  the  spur  of  a  hill.  In  Karagwe  the  king 
asked  Captain  Speko  '^  what  became  of  the  old  suns, 
and  why  the  moon  made  faces  at  the  earth/' 

But  to  return  to  our  researches  in  old  time. 

BABEL. 

We  possess  in  the  bricks  of  Urukh  in  the  British 
Museum  the  nearest  relics  to  those  times  of  Babel,  or 
Confusion,  *'  when  the  Lord  did  confound  the  language 
of  all  the  earth,*'  Gen.  xi.  9.     '*  There  is  no  appear- 

eqnator  they  are  nomad  and  warlike.  Thej  beliere  in  a  supreme  being, 
and  manifest  great  fear  of  evil  spirits,  whom  thej  endeavour  to  appease 
bj  offerings  of  slaughtered  animals.  The  Galla  language  has  Semitie 
elements,  but  it  is  endentlj  not  Semitic.  It  is  highlj  euphonious  and 
sonorous,  and,  as  we  see^  has  Hamitio  relations. 
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ance  in  aU  Chaldea^  so  {ieur  as  it  lias  been  explored/' 
says  Professor  Bawlinson,  ''  of  any  building  which  can 
be  even  probably  assigned  to  a  date  before  Urukh.  The 
attempted  Tower  was  no  doubt  earlier ;  and  it  may  have 
been  a  building  in  stages^  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
temples  now  realized  from  their  actual  remains;  but 
there  is  no  certain  reason  to  believe  that  any  remnant 
of  this  primitive  edifice  has  continued  to  exist  to  our 
day.  Hie  Birs  Nimroud — thought  by  some  to  be  so — is 
the  great  temple  of  Nebo  at  Borsippa^  which  seems  to 
have  been  a  suburb  of  the  ancient  Babylon.  It  is  the 
most  perfect  representation  left  of  an  ancient  Babylonian 
temple-tower  in  seven  stages.^' 

The  Hebrew  or  Semitic  root  of  the  word  "  Babel  '* 
indicates  confusion^  but  the  native  or  Hamitic  etymo- 
logy, is  Bab-ilu — ''the  gate  of  God/'  The  latter  was 
possibly  the  original  intention  of  the  name  given  by 
Nimrod.  A  temple  was  in  all  likelihood  the  first  build- 
ing raised  by  the  primitive  wanderers,  and  in  the  gate  of 
this  temple  justice  would  be  administered  in  early  times, 
after  which  houses  would  grow  up  about  the  gate ;  but 
the  intention  stated  in  Scripture  is  to  build  ''  a  tower 
whose  top  unto  heaven;"  the  words  "may  reacA,"  are 
only  additions  in  our  translation,  and  a  grand  aim  of  the 
builders  may  have  been  to  make  themselves  a  name  and 
centre  by  their  astronomical  observations.  One  suppo- 
sition concerning  the  title  of  Ub  (Ught),  is  that  that  city 
was  the  seat  of  the  sun-worship,  and  we  know  that  all 
the  celebrity  of  the  Chaldeans,  early  and  late,  is  con- 
nected with  the  stars. 

We  have  many  descriptions  from  Greek  historians 
far  later  on  in  the  age  of  the  world,  which  point  back 
to  the  rise  of  the  ancient  "  kingdom  of  Babel,"  and  one 
of  these  is  of  especial  value. 


46  THS  SECOND  XUPIBE. 

When  Alexandsb  completed  the  conquest  of  the 
second  Empire  of  Babylon^  B.C.  881,  Strabo  tells  ns  that 
he  found  the  great  temple  of  Belus  in  so  ruined  a  con- 
dition that  it  would  have  required  the  labour  of  10,000 
men  for  two  months,  even  to  clear  away  the  rubbish 
with  which  it  was  encumbered.  His  design  for  restor- 
ing it  was  fixistrated  by  his  own  death,  and  the  removal 
of  the  seat  of  Empire  to  Antioch. 

Ever  since  that  era  ''  Great  Babylon "  has  become 
"  heaps,''  according  to  the  prophecies  (Jer.  li.  44).  Her 
walls,  nearly  the  height  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  twenty 
yards  thick,  and  extending  fifby-six  miles  round  the  city, 
have  been  all  "thrown  down''  and  "broken  utterly;" 
they  became  but  a  quarry  for  the  building  of  neighbour- 
ing cities.  A  "  drought  is  upon  the  waters,"  Jer.  1.  39 ; 
her  system  of  irrigation,  on  which  the  whole  fertility  of 
the  land  depended,  is  all  "dried  up,"  her  land  is  a 
"  wilderness,  jackals  lie  there,  and  owls  dwell  there," 
Isa.  xiii. ;  Jer.  1.  The  natives  regard  the  whole  site  as 
haunted,  and  neither  will  the  Arab  pitch  tent  there  nor 
the  shepherd  fold  sheep  there. 

The  important  faci  above  alluded  to  is  in  connection 
with  the  temple  of  Belus,  or  possibly  with  the  Birs 
Nimroud.  CaJlisthenes,  a  friend  of  Alexander's,  was  his 
companion  at  Babylon,  B.C.  331 ;  and  he  sent  thence  to 
Aristotle  a  series  of  observations  on  eclipses  made  in 
that  city  which  reached  back  1903  years.  B.C.  831+ 
1903=B.c.  2234.*  The  face  of  the  sky  had  been  read  and 
recorded  for  nearly  2000  years  in  that  one  spot. 
Epigenes  related  that  tablets  of  baked  clay  were  the 
medium  on  which  the  astronomical  observations  of  the 
Chaldeans  were  recorded.  This  primitive  people  appear 
to  have  excelled  in  the  sciences  of  arithmetic  and 
*  See  note  in  Bftwlinson's  **  Ancient  Monarohiee^"  p.  189. 
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Bttiimomft  They  iziVtinted  dif- 
foBent  TdhiB  of  dials,  and  divided 
&e  day  into  those  periods  of  hours 
which  we  still  observe.  ''  The  fish 
godOannes  (Noah) /'says  Berosus, 
^'faronght  the  Babylonians  civili- 
zation and  arts  out  of  the  sea/' 


THJB  TEMFLB  OF  XUGETEB. 

The  excavations  of  Mr.  Taylor  at  Mugeyer  were  made 
at  the  expense  of  the  British  Musenm^  and  by  the  request 
of  Sir  Henry  Bawhnson.  Mr.  Taylor  carefully  ex- 
amined a  remarkable  temple,  of  which  his  original  illns- 
tration  is  presented  on  the  following  page  by  the  kind 
permission  of  his  publisher.  It  was  erected  on  a  platform 
twenty  feet  above  the  plain,  having  two  longer  and  two 
shorter  sides,  with  their  angles  exactly  facing  the  four 
cardinal  points.  There  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that 
its  basement  stoiy  (for  it  has  two  stages,  and  according 
to  the  infoarmation  of  the  Arabs  has  had  three)  exhibits 
the  workmanship  of  the  old  Chaldean  period.  Other 
discoveries  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  an  early  Chaldean 
temple  was  a  building  either  in  three  stages  or  seven,  of 
which  the  first  and  second  were  solid  masses  of  brickwork, 
ascended  by  steps  on  the  outside  faced  with  marble,  while 
the  last  was  a  house  or  chamber  highly  ornamented, 
containing  the  image  and  shrine  of  the  god,  and  perhaps 
used  as  a  sleeping  chamber  by  the  guardian  priest. 
The  inner  mass  of  the  bricks  was  often  only  composed 
of  the  snn-dried  squares  they  use  in  Persia  even  to  this 
day,  audi  these  were  faced  with  kiln-dried  bricks  of 
small  size  laid  in  bitumen. 

Mr.  Taylor  penetrated  through  the  solid  mass  of 
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brickwork  to  the  very  base  of  the  above  cdiSce^  and 
foand  nothing  to  reward  his  laboars  nntil  in  experi-^ 
menting  at  the  south  comer  of  the  upper  story  ho  came^ 
at  a  depth  of  six  feet  below  the  surface^  on  a  perfect 
inscribed  cylinder  standing  in  a  niche  formed  by  tho 
omission  of  one  brick  in  tho  layer.  He  then  secured  a 
precisely  similar  record  from  each  other  corner^  and  this 
led  to  the  supposition  that  the  memorial  cylinders  of 
the  bnilders  of  Babylonian  temples  would 
always  be  found  thus  deposited. 

The  Mugeyer  cylinders  are  now  in  tho 
British  Museum,  lliey  are  invaluable  docu- 
ments in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  Scrip- 
ture. They  inform  us  that  the  building  in 
its  present  condition^  being  the  Great 
Temple  of  the  Moon^  at  Hur,*  is  the  work 
of  Nabonidus^  the  last  of  the  Babylonian 
kings;  who  repaired  it  (his  date  is  known  i»o»'d^»,b.c.666. 
through  Ptolemy's  Canon  as  B.C.  555) ;  and  these  cylin- 
ders iurther  distinctly  state  that  Bel-sar-esur  (Bel- 
shazzab)  was  the  elder  son  of  Nabonidus^  and  that 
he  was  admitted  (as  was  common  with  eldest  sons)  to  a 
share  in  the  government. 

When  Cyrus  took  Nabonidus  prisoner  on  tho  field  of 
battle,  Belshazzar  was  regent  or  governor  in  tho  city  of 
Babylon,  and  thus  actually  king  of  the  Chaldecs^  which 
agrees  with  the  statement  of  the  prophet  Daniel  (chap. 
V.  30).  Then  recklessly  indulging  in  impious  festi- 
vities, drinking  wine  out  of  the  golden  vessels  which 
his  ancestor,  Nebuchadnezzar,  had  taken  out  of  the 
temple  of  tho  house  of  God,  he  trembled  before  the 
writing  of  the  spectral  hand  upon  his  wall;  the  years 

*  Sir  Henry  Sawlinson  contiden  thiB  identification  with  "Ur  of  the 
Chaldeet"  complete. 
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of  his  kingdom  were  '^  numbered  and  finished/'  and 
'^in  that  night  was  Belshazzar^  "King  of  the  Chaldeans^ 
slain/' 

Such  was  the  close  of  the  second  Babylonian  kingdom. 
Bnt  the  records  of  Nabonidus  should  only  at  present 
lead  us  back  to  the  age  of  the  basement  story  of  the 
Temple  of  Mugeyer^  and  to  the  first  Chaldean  kingdom. 

Sir  Henry  Bawlinson  regards  this  as  the  earliest  site 
colonized  by  the  Hamite  invasion^  and  assures  us  that 
the  cylinders  brought  from  thence  bear  the  names  of  a 
series  of  kings^  firom  Urukh^  b.o.  2230,  up  to  Nabonidus. 
Among  them  is  that  of  Kudur  Mabuk  and  Kudur- 
lagamer,  the  Chedorlaomer  of  Abraham.  He  says, 
'^  All  the  kings  whose  monuments  are  found  in  ancient 
Chaldea,  used  the  same  language  and  the  same  forni  of 
writing.  They  professed  the  same  religion,  inhabited 
tho  same  cities,  followed  the  same  traditions.  Temples 
built  in  the  earliest  times  received  the  veneration  of  suc- 
cessive generations,  and  were  repaired  and  adorned  by 
a  long  series  of  monarchs,  even  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Semitic  Nabonidus.'* 

CLAY  EECORDS. 

The  Chaldeans  inhabited  a  country  which  was  entirely 
destitute  of  stone,  and  even  its  wood  was  scarce  and  of 
bad  quality,  being  only  that  of  the  palm  trees  which 
fringed  the  rivers.  They  have  nevertheless  contrived 
with  their  eaxellent  clay  to  raise  vast  structures,  which 
must  have  provoked  comparison  with  the  pyramids  of 
^SJV^'  Their  temples  were  plain  and  massive,  deficient 
in  external  ornament,  the  buttress  and  the  air-hole 
alone  breaking  the  uniformity  of  the  walls ;  but  their 
remains  are  still  impressive  as  they  loom  in  lonely 
grandeur  through  the  mists  of  the  surrounding  marshes. 
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Their  wonderfol  tablets^  also  of  clay^  and  less  perishable 
than  those  of  stone^  have  reached  the  European  nations 
more  secorely  than  papyri  or  parchment  rolls. 

They  are  mdely  shaped  into  a  form  resembling  a 
pillow,  and  thickly  inscribed  with  cuneiform  characters^ 
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and  seem  to  be  documents  which  after  being  duly 
attested  hare  in  general  been  enveloped  before  they 
were  baked,  in  a  cover  of  moist  clay,  upon  which  their 
contents  have  been  inscribed.  The  one  shown  in  the 
woodcut  is  considered  to  be  the  document  of  some  private 
person,  in  the  time  of  a  king  who  is  placed  by  Sir  Henry 
Bawlinson  at  the  close  of  the  first  empire  of  Chaldea, 
and  consequently  at  about  that  of  Israel's  Exodus  from 

The  seals  or  signets  of  their  kings  or  great  men, 
formed  of  agate  or  jasper,  appear  to  have  been  used  in 
impreBsing  the  moist  clay,  and  these  signets  they  must 
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have  known  how  to  engrave.  A  signet  cylinder  of  King 
Umkh  was  possessed  by  Sir  R.  Porter,  and  thongh  now 
lost  is  figured  in  Rawlinson's  "  Monarchies/'  p.  118 ;  and 
this  actually  presents  persons  in  fringed^  and  flounced, 
and  striped  garments.  In  Joshua's  time  a  rare  and 
beautiful  Babylonian  garment,  and  a  wedge  or  tongue 
of  gold,  were  the  ruin  of  Achan  when  imported  into 
Palestine. 

WABKA. 

About  120  miles  south-east  of  Babylon,  are  some 
lofty  and  enormous  piles  of  mounds,  also  remarkable  for 
their  name  and  importance.  The  Arabs  call  them 
Warka ;  and  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson  states  his  belief  that 
this  word  is  derived  from  "  Erech,''  the  second  city  of 
Nimrod's  kingdom.  Gen.  x.  10,  the  original  Hebrew 
word  being  "  Erk,''  or  '^  Ark.''  Yet  although  Mugeyer 
may  claim  to  have  been  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  on  account 
of  the  reading  of  '*  Hur  "  upon  its  cylinders,  it  is  sug- 
gested by  Loftus  that  the  ruined  sites  both  of  Mugeyer 
and  Warka,  are  included  in  the  district  of  *'  Ur." 

This  '^  Ark  City,"  is  now  proved  to  have  been  the 
grand  burial-place  of  Mesopotamia.  The  mounds 
are  composed  of  coffins,  piled  in  layers  of  perhaps 
sixty  feet  in  depth.  From  the  foundation  of  Warka 
by  Nimrod  until  it  was  finally  abandoned  by  the  Par- 
thians,  a  period  of  probably  two  thousand  five  hundred 
years,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  graves. 
The  city  cannot  have  been  less  than  fifteen  miles  in 
circumference,  and  an  unknown  extent  of  desert  beyond 
the  walls  is  still  filled  with  relics  of  the  dead. 

The  coffins  are  shaped  somewhat  like  a  slipper. 
Hundreds  are  yearly  broken  up  by  the  Arabs  in  search 
of  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  and  they  bore  through 
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one  coffin  into  another  for  this  purpose.  The  small 
antique  funereal  lamp  is  often  also  carried  off  from  vault 
or  trench.  One  or  two  of  these  fragile  coffins  have^  with 
great  care  and  pains^  been  brought  to  England,  and  may 
be  seen  in  the  Nineveh  galleries  of  the  British  Museum. 

They  are  glazed  with  a 
rich  thick  green  enamel,  and 
were  only  removed  in  safety 
by  papering  them  within  and 
without. 

The  Persians  at  the  pre- 
sent time  convey  their  dead 
from  the  most  remote  places, 
and  even  from  India  to  the 
holy  shrines  of  Kerbela  and 
Meshed'ali ;  sometimes  the 
corpse  is  slung  on  a  camel's 
back,  or  is  floated,  if  possible, 
down  a  river.  The  Tigris  and 
the  Euphrates  bore  the  dead' 
of  Babylonia  to  the  dread 
solitude  of  the  Chaldean 
marshes.  To  this  day,  at 
Bagdad,  if  a  person  is  sick,  a 
relation  fastens  a  lighted  taper 
to  a  piece  of  wood,  commits 
it  to  the  stream  of  the  Tigris, 
and  prays  for  the  recovery  of 
his  fHend.  Should  the  light 
be  extinguished  while  he  can 
see  it,  he  concludes  all  hope 
as  past. 

Among  the  lesser  objects 
exhumed   at  Warka  by  Mr. 
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Loftus^  were  tlie  accompanying  small  Babylonian  figures. 

An  old  man  with  a  flowing 
beard^  wearing  a  skull-cap 
and  long  robe  encircled 
round  the  waist  by  a  belt, 
his  hands  clasped  in  front, 
in  the  Oriental  attitude  of 
respect,  and  a  younger  per- 
sonage holding  something 
in  his  hands.  Though  stiff 
in  outline,  they  were  very  correctly  modelled,  and  com- 
posed of  stone-coloured  clay.     These  figures  were  con- 


sidered probably  to  belong  to  the  earliest  typo  of  funereal 
remains.  The  pottery  found  in  the  vaults  is  seized  upon 
by  the  Arabs  for  modem  domestic  use.  In  the  change- 
less East,  the  fashion  of  the  pitchers  would  bo  the  same 
to  the  present  day. 


FALL  OP  THE   BABEL   EMPIRE. 

The  local  extent  of  early  Ghaldea  seems  to  have  been 
much  less   than  that  of  the  second,    and  Babylonian 
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monardij^  founded  on  tlie  same  site.  The  first  dynasty 
of  Uraldi^  according  to  Berosus,  lasted  four  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  years;  and  then  there  followed  nine 
Arab  kings,  who  ruled  two  hundred  and  forfcy-five 
years,  a  total  of  700  years. 

Crushed  by  a  race  far  inferior  to  themselves,  the 
first  Chaldeans  and  their  kingdom  perished.  The  Arab 
race  has  left  no  monuments,  and  barely  a  trace  of  itself 
in  the  country,  while  the  ancient  Chaldeans,  the  stock 
of  Cush  and  people  of  Nimrod,  did  not  sink  into  com- 
parative obscurity  till  about  1500  b.c.,  at  about  the  time 
of  Moses.  Their  language  fell  then  into  disuse,  and  camo 
to  be  a  learned  tongue,  studied  only  by  the  priests  and 
the  literati ;  as  '^  Moses  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of 
Egypt.^' 

Whether  we  call  these  people  Hamites,  Scyths,  or 
Chaldees,  they  were,  in  reality,  the  inventors  of  the 
cuneiform  character,  having  first  made  rude  pictures  or 
hieroglyphics,  which  in  time  assumed  the  form  of  letters. 
It  seems  this  alphabet  was  in  use  1000  years  before  it 
was  employed  to  represent  the  sounds  of  a  language 
like  the  Assyrian,  difiering  wholly  in  structure  and 
character  firom  itself.  When  the  Semitic  peoples  began 
to  make  use  of  it,  they  retained  the  old  Hamite  values 
of  the  letters,  and  only  modified  the  sounds  to  their  own 
purpose.  The  sciences  of  Assyria,  even  to  the  latest 
times,  appear  to  have  been  recorded  in  the  old  Hamite 
language,  so  that  the  acquisition  of  this  tongue  must 
have  been  an  essential  part  of  Assyrian  education. 

The  language  of  that  Hamite  family  had,  of  course, 
relation  to  the  original  language  of  Canaan,  which  had 
been  peopled  by  the  same  race.  It  seems  to  have 
been  understood  by  Abraham,  for  he  communicated 
easily  with  tiie   children  of  Heth  (Gen.  xiiii)     This 
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ancient  Babel  monarchy^  only  less  ancient  tlian  the 
Egyptian,  claims  priority  over  every  empire  and  kingdom 
which  has  grown  np  upon  the  soil  of  Asia. 

When  the  Cashite  settlers  crossed  the  Bed  Sea,  to 
come  back  to  the  lands  of  Shinar,  and  began  to  erect 
temples,  build  cities,  and  establish  a  regular  goyemment, 
Assyria,  Media,  Babylonia,  Persia,  derived  from  the 
ChaJdees  the  character  of  their  writing.  Each  people 
added  its  own  inventions  to  the  ancient  lore,  but  Chaldea 
was  their  first  teacher. 

On  the  early  sites  chosen  by  Nimrod — Babel  and 
Erech  and  Accad  and  Calneh — there  arose  fresh  king- 
doms, in  later  centuries,  governed  by  Semitic  races ;  but 
the  old  stamped  bricks  of  Urukh,  and  the  gigantic 
foundations  of  his  temples  recently  traced,  tell  of  the 
times  when,  hindered  by  God,  men  "  left  off  to  build  ^' 
for  a  time,  because  of  the  confusion  of  tongues ;  and  not 
imderstanding  one  another's  speech,  were  scattered 
abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth ;  yet  the  proof 
remains  of  the  solid  grandeur  of  their  Hamitic  inten- 
tions. The  early  history  of  the  chief  Hamite  nations 
shows  great  power  of  organizing  extensive  kingdoms, 
of  acquiring  material  greatness,  and  checking  the  in- 
roads of  neighbouring  nomadic  people ;  but  among 
them  were  developed,  we  may  well  suppose,  the  earliest 
idolatries  after  the  flood,  and  whether  in  Egypt  or 
Chaldea,  we  find  the  same  elements.  Idolatry  was  the 
departure  of  man  from  God,  and  its  sources  were 
threefold. 

EARLY  IDOLATRY. 

It  consisted  first  in  separating  the  idea  of  the  One 
Divinity  into  that  of  his  various  attributes,  as  a  ray  of 
pure  light  is  separated  by  a  prism ;  and  then  it  invented 
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symbols  and  made  images  of  each^  severally ;  according 
to  the  longing  of  human  nature  for  the  visible  and  the 
actual. 

A  second  form  of  idolatry  consisted  in  the  Deification 
of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  they  being  seen:  to  move  in  the 
clear  field  of  the  Eastern  skies  were  thought  to  be  living 
existences,  and  hence  the  universal  worship  of  the  sun, 
the  moon,  the  planeta,  and  of  fire. 

To  these  two  forms  of  idolatry  were  added  a  third ; 
the  Deification  of  Ancestors  and  early  Kings,  especially 
of  Noah  and  his  sons,  whose  history  was  made  familiar 
by  oral  tradition,  and  often  all  these  three  elements  of 
mistaken  worship  were  mingled  together  in  a  chaos  of 
confusion. 

The  worship  of  Noah  was,  at  first  in  Egypt  and  after- 
wards in  Ghaldea,  strangely  united  with  the  worship  of  the 
Sun.  Osiris,  the  Egyptian  sun-god,  was  a  deification  of 
Noah,  and  he  entered  into  the  ark  which  was  symbolized 
by  the  crescent  Moon.  Noah  was  worshipped  at  No,  at 
"populous  No,^'*  or  Thebes,  named  from  Theba,  the  ark ; 
in  Ghaldea  he  was  worshipped  at  "  Erech,''  otherwise 
the  place  of  the  ark,  as  "Anu,"  or  "Ana,''  or  "Cannes,''  or 
"Hoa/'  His  most  important  titles  are  those  which  make 
him  the  god  of  science  and  knowledge,  "  the  intelligent 
fish,"  the  teacher  of  mankind,  the  lord  of  understanding; 
one  of  his  emblems  is  the  wedge,  or  arrowhead,  the 
essential  element  of  cuneiform  writing  which  seems 
to  assign  to  him  the  invention,  or  at  least  patronage,  of 
the  Chaldean  alphabet.  Another  is  a  serpent,  a  symbol 
emblematic  of  superhuman  knowledge ;  the  name  of 
Hoa  appears  on  a  very  ancient  stone  tablet  brought 
firom  Mugeyer  or  Ur,  and  Berosus  represents  him  as 
one  of  the  primeval  gods.  There  are  two  or  throe  most 
*  Nahum  iii.  8. 
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curious  monuments  in  the  Museum^  whioh  have  been 
used  as  landmarks^  and  are  covered  with  curses  on  those 
who   remoTO   them.*     They  are   at  the  head  of  the 

stairs  which  descend  to 
Sennacherib's  hall.   One 
of  them  is  of  marble^  in 
the  shape  of  a   massive 
fish.    On  the  head^  which 
is    three-sided^    a    large 
serpent  is  carved^  which 
seems  to  be  vomiting  the 
arrow-headed  alphabet. 
This  may  be  Oannes.   An 
arrow-head  of  some  size 
also  appears  as  an  offer- 
ing on  an  altar.    The  age 
of  this  monument  is  not 
yet  defined.  The  gods  Bel 
and  Nebo  are  represented 
[  as    the    sons    of   Noah. 
These  come  to  light  in 
the  later  remains  of  Baby- 
lon and  Nineveh.      We 
have  been  anxious  to  set 
apart  for  ourselves   and 
our  readers^  the  most  cunr- 
dent  Mngdom  of  Chaldea 
from    those  which  were 
its  successors  in  the  order 
of  time^  and  thus  simply 
to  realize  the  land  out  of  which  Abraham  was  called. 
The  posterity   of   Elam,    the  first  son  of  Shem,  are 
traced   through    Chedorlaomer^    (Gen.  xiv.    1)    to  the 
*  "  Cursed  be  he  that  remoreih  his  neigIiboiir*8  landmark.** 
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province  lying  south  of  Assyria  and  east  of  Persia^ 
which  is  called  by  early  geographers^  Sasiana;  as  in 
Dan.  viii.  2,  we  read  of  Shushan^  the  palace  which  is 
in  the  province  of  Elam. 

We  would  now  close  this  chapter  with  the  one  great 
event  on  which  so  much  of  the  history  of  the  human 
race  has  since  depended. 

THB  CALL  OF  ABSAHAH. 

"The  God  of  glory/'  says  Stephen  in  the  book  of 
Acts  (chap.  vii.  ver.  2)^  appeared  unto  our  father  Abraham 
when  he  was  in  Mesopotamia^  before  he  dwelt  in  Charran 
(Haran)^  and  said  unto  him^ "  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country^ 
and  from  thy  kindred,  and  from  thy  father's  house,  and 
come  into  the  land  which  I  shall  show  thee/'  At  this 
period,  about  1921  B.C.,  Abraliam  being  seventy-five  years 
old ;  Shem,  Arphaxad,  Salah,  and  Heber,  his  more  remote 
ancestors,  were  yet  living,  though  perhaps  not  together, 
while  the  shorter  lives  of  Peleg,  Eeu,  Serug,  and  Nahor, 
his  nearer  grandfathers,  had  been  concluded.  Terah,  his 
father,  removes  with  his  illustrious  son,  and  shortly  after 
his  arrival  in  Haran,  dies  also. 

Haran  is  the  point  from  which  the  great  caravan 
routes  diverge  towards  the  diflferent  fords  of  the 
Euphrates  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Tigris  on  the  other ; 
and  round  its  wells,  as  we  afterwards  learn  (Gen.  xxix.  2), 
a  large  portion  of  Terah's  descendants  (Nahor's  children) 
continued  to  linger,  amongst  whom  Eleazer  sought  Re- 
bekah  as  a  wife  for  his  master  Isaac,  and  to  whom  Jacob 
returned  on  the  same  errand,  after  the  continued  Arabian 
usage  of  seeking  kinswomen  and  cousins  in  marriage  in 
the  next  generation. 

But  the  Qod  who  had  called  first  an  indimdual  in 
Adam^  and  then  a  family  in  Noah,  was  now  about  in 
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Abram  to  elect  a  race,  who  should  be  a  witness  for  His 
name  in  the  world.  Abraham  was  to  become  ''the 
FEiBND  OP  God/'  The  Arabs  still  know  him  by  that 
name,  "  El-khalil-Allah ;''  the  apostle  James  so  calls  him, 
James  ii.  23.  We  find  it  written  in  Isaiah  xli.  8  :  "  But 
thou,  Israel,  art  my  servant,  Jacob  whom  I  have  chosen, 
the  seed  of  Abraham  my  friend/'  and  Jehoshaphat 
appeals  to  God  (2  Chron.  xx.  7),  "  Thou  gavest  this  land 
to  the  seed  of  Abraham,  thy  friend  for  over.''  It  is 
not  for  us  to  look  to  any  quality  in  the  human  creature  that 
elicited  this  divine  love,  and  caused  such  a  choice  in  its 
infinite  condescension,  yet  one  alone  is  mentioned 
(Gen.  XV.  6)  ''Abram  believed  in  the  Lord, and  He  counted 
it  unto  him  for  righteousness."  He  had  the  simple 
faith  of  a  little  child  in  what  God  had  said  and  done,  and 
declared  He  meant  to  do.  He  distinguished  "  the  God  of 
glory  "  from  all  the  inventions  and  devices  of  Chaldean 
imagination.  He  worshipped  neither  Noah  nor  Nimrod, 
and  amid  all  the  seductions  and  growing  luxuries  of  his 
Hamitic  neighbours,  he  gave  his  heart  to  "the  most 
High  God."  He  "  reposed  as  a  child  in  the  strength  of 
God"  (such  is  considered  to  be  the  force  of  the  original 
Hebrew),  and  thus  he  became  (Rom.  iv.  11)  "the  father 
of  all  them  that  believe." 

And  now  having  called  forth  the  love  and  trust  of 
Abraham's  heart,  his  wondrous  "  Friend "  begins  to 
teach  him  lessons  of  truth  alike  from  the  dust  beneath 
his  feet,  and  the  stars  above  his  head.  The  Chaldeans 
took  water  and  slime  and  made  bricks,  like  those  of 
Urukh,  on  which  they  wrote  continually  their  own  name 
and  their  own  glory ;  but  God  wrote  with  His  finger  on 
the  dust  of  the  earth,  that  if  those  atoms  could  be 
counted,  so  should  Abram's  seed  be ;  and  Ho  brought 
him  forth  abroad  out  of  his  tent  by  night,  and  from  the 
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starry  book  of  the  Chaldean  sky^  in  which  men  had  already 
formed  for  themselves  idols,  again  God  bade  him  only 
see  the  number  of  his  seed,  and  rise  above  the  worship 
of  *'  the  host  of  heaven/' 

Once  more  desired  to  go  forward,  "not  knowing 
whither  he  went,''  the  patriarch  Abram  passes  "unto 
the  place  of  Sichcm,  nnto  the  plain  of  Moreh ;  and  the 
Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land,"  Gen.  xii.  5.  He  has 
not  escaped  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Hamitic  power. 
There  were  then  but  two  abodes  of  settled  life  in  Canaan 
— ^its  oldest  city,  Arba  (Hebron),  the  "  city  of  the  four 
giants ;"  the  other,  the  circle  of  the  five  cities  in  the 
vale  of  the  Jordan — Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  Admah, 
Zeboim,  and  Zoar.  The  warlike  Amorite  chiefs,  Mamre 
and  his  two  brothers,  were  camped  along  the  mountain 
tops,  and  the  Horites  dwelt  in  the  caves  of  their  distant 
Petra,  where  Chedorlaomer  afterwards  conquered  them, 
and  with  them  the  giant  Bephaim,  the  Zuzims,  and  the 
Emims. 

But  where  does  Abram  first  sojourn  ?  Not  at  Hebron, 
and  not  in  Sodom;  it  is  in  Sichem  God  repeats  the 
promise  to  his  "  friend,"  "  to  thy  seed  will  I  give  this 
land !"  He  halts  beneath  the  terebinth  or  turpentine  tree 
of  Moreh,  and  the  place  is  remembered  even  to  this  day. 
Sichem  is  a  vale  of  sweet  waters,  and  amid  all  the  sites 
of  Palestine,  none  are  so  charming  as  that  dale.  "  Here 
alone,"  says  Vandevelde,  "  is  found  the  blue  gray  haze 
which  is  usually  so  lacking  in  the  land  where  tints  of 
fire  and  purple  edge  closely  on  the  glittering  lights, 
causing  the  hard  outlines  peculiar  to  the  perfect  transpa- 
rency of  the  Eastern  sky."  In  Sichem  only  the  blue 
distance  fades  away,  as  in  an  English  landscape.  The 
situation  of  the  town  is  one  of  surpassing  beauty.  It 
is  exactly  at  the  water  summit,  or  shoulder  of  the  hills ; 
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and  streams  issuing  from  ite  numerous  springs  flow  down 
the  opposite  slopes  of  the  valley^  spreading  verdure  in 
every  direction.  ''The  land  of  Syria/*  said  Mohammed, 
''  is  beloved  by  Allah  beyond  all  lands ;  and  the  part 
of  Syria  which  he  loveth  most  is  the  district  of  Jemsa-  : 
lem ;  and  the  place  which  he  loveth  most  in  the  district 
of  Jerusalem  is  the  mountain  of  Nablous/'  A  position 
affording  such  natural  advantages  would  hardly  fail  to 
be  occupied  as  soon  as  any  population  existed  in  the 
country.  We  have  so  much  to  say  of  Sichem^  that  with 
that  subject  we  must  commence  our  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"XFHBAIIC  IS  H7  STEIST-BOBN.*' 


KABLoim,  mkiif  Aim  omuum  fiowi  «o  abram— hib  altab — his 
OOHraTmr— WABlOLCHUIDSKSBIIff— <KOvirx  moiuah-^ood's  oote- 
KAim— orFBBCrO  of  ISAAC— scenes  at  8UECHEV  AND  ON  GERIZIM — 
8HIL0H — POPULATION — THE  Cl^BAE  AND  THE  PBOMISE— TUB  SAMARI- 
TANS AT  NABLOUS — TUB  TOK-XIPPOOB^-BECITATTON  OF  TUB  LAW — 
THE  PENTATEUCH— C ABE  07  TBB  GREAT  BOLL — VISIT  OF  THE  PRINCE 
OF  WALB8  TO  KABLOUB — WHO  ABB  THE  BAM AUITANR  ? — THE  KAMAUITAN 
PABSOTXB. 

^HE  Vale  of  Nablous  is  said  to  differ  from  all 
other  scenes  in  the  Holy  Ijand,  and  it  owes  its 
peculiar  beauty  to  the  many  fountains,  rills,  and 
water-courses  in  which  it  abounds.  Here  is 
always  shade^  not  now  of  the  oak  or  the  tere- 
binth^ but  of  the  oUve  grove,  so  soft  in  colour 
and  80  picturesque  in  form,  that  we  can  willingly  dis- 
pense with  the  want  of  all  other  foliage  for  its  sake. 

The  valley  is  far  from  broad,  not  exceeding  in 
some  places  a  few  hundred  yards,  and  as  you  advance 
under  the  shadow  of  the  trees  along  the  brook  side 
you  are  charmed  by  the  minstrelsy  of  a  host  of  singing 
birds.  Mounts  Ebal  and  Gcrizim  rise  in  rough  lofty 
ridgy  precipices  immediately  above  it,  apparently  to 
the  height  of  800  feet  on  either  side,  and  all  who  have 
ascended  these  summits  speak  of  the  gardens,  the 
orchards,  and  the  corn-fields  of  the  wide  luxuriant  vale 
below.  This  view  always  breaks  upon  the  traveller  in 
such  striking  and  refreshing  contrast  to  the  barren  hills 
of  Judea. 
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We  may  follow  in  idea  the  Father  of  the  Faithful 
to  the  heights  of  Gerizim  from  the  plain  of  Moreh.  Its 
elevation  above  the  neighbouring  hills  is  so  great  as 
to  deserve  the  supremacy  which  Josephus  gives  it,  ''  The 
highest  of  all  the  mountains  of  Samaria/'  From  the 
smooth  sheet  of  rock  on  its  summit  with  the  cave  beside 
it,  still  existent,  Abram  would  embrace  a  view  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  west,  the  snowy  heights  of 
Hermon  on  the  north,  and  on  the  east  the  far-off  wall 
of  mountains  beyond  the  Jordan,  while  the  lovely  ex- 
panse of  the  plain  lay  stretched  as  a  carpet  of  many 
colours  beneath  his  feet. 

And  the  Lord  appeared  xmto  Abram,  and  said, 
''Unto  thy  seed  will  I  give  this  land;  and  then  builded 
he  an  altar  unto  the  Lord  who  appeared  unto  him,'* 
Gen.  xii.  7.  Is  it  not  as  likely  that  this  divine  appear- 
ance took  place  upon  the  mountain  as  in  the  plain  ? 
From  Gerizim  only  could  "  the  land''  be  seen.  In  these 
early  times  we  first  hear  of  altars  as  built  in  spots 
hallowed  by  religious  associations,  or  by  the  appearance 
of  God.  The  first  altar  mentioned  in  Scripture  is  that 
built  by  Noah  when  he  left  the  ark,  and  the  second  is 
by  Abraham  when  he  thus  entered  his  future  heritage ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Gerizim,  or  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  has  been  the  seat  of  primitive 
worship  from  that  hour  to  this.  It  has  been  ''  a  holy 
place"  to  Israel,  or  one  so  called,  for  nearly  4000  years. 

What  scenes  have  taken  place  on  this  spot !  The 
historical  testimonies  to  the  identity  of  the  modem 
Nablous  and  the  ancient  ''  Sichem''  are  perfectly  satis- 
factory and  undisputed.  After  Abram's  first  journey 
into  Egypt,  and  his  return  ''very  rich  in  cattle,  and 
silver  and  gold,"  he  again  dwells  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
conquers  Chedorlaomer,  and  receives  the  blessing  of 
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Melchisedek.  Dean  Stanley  expresses  a  decided  opinion 
that  the  meeting  with  the  "King  of  Salem'^  (Gen. 
ziy.  18)  occurred  on  Gerizim,  and  that  to  Melchisedek^ 
as  the  royal  guardian  and  master  of  the  most  ancient 
and  conspicuous  sanctuary  of  Palestine^  Abraham  paid 
the  tenth  of  his  recently-acquired  spoil.  The  same 
belief  is  entertained  by  Jerome  and  Eusebius^  who  speak 
of  the  interview  as  taking  place  on  "  Ar-Gerizim/'  the 
mountain  of  the  Most  High.* 

WAS   KELCHISEDEK   SHEM  ? 

The  opinion  of  the  ancient  Jews  and  Samaritans  that 
Melchisedek  may  have  been  Shem,  is  not  without  possi- 
ble foundation ;  and  what  so  probable  as  that  the  father 
of  the  Shemitic  race  was  the  "  priest  of  the  Most  High 
God,''  and  that  ho  would  be  cognizant  of  the  promise 
made  to  his  most  favoured  descendant  ? 

St.  Paul,  in  his  comment  on  Melchisedek,  in  the 
seventh  of  Hebrews,  as  a  priest  and  king  greater  than  any 
priest  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  of  an  order  prefiguratory 
of  the  priesthood  of  our  Lord  Himself,  alludes  to  his  un- 
named descent  and  perpetuity  of  office.  The  perpe- 
tuity of  Melchisedek's  priesthood,  if  he  were  Shem, 
might  be  realized  in  his  living  ninety-seven  years  with 
Methuselah,  who  had  spent  centuries  with  Adam,  while 
his  own  life  ran  on  sixty-two  years  beyond  his  long-lived 
son  Arphaxad.  He  must  have  seen  Peleg— in  whose 
days  the  confusion  of  tongues  took  place — with  Reu 
Serug,  Nahor,  and  Terah,  with  their  generations,  pro- 

*  The  name  of  Salem  recurs  again  in  the  history  of  Jacob,  Qten, 
xxxiiL  18.  '*And  Jacob  came  to  Shalem,  a  city  of  Shechem,  which  is  in 
the  land  of  Canaan,  when  he  came  from  Fadan-aram."  Dr.  Bobinson 
mentions  Salim  as  a  Tillage  Ijing  east  of  Nablous  across  the  great  plain. 
Jerusalem  was  at  that  time  called  Jebus  (Josh.  xt.  8). 
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bably  die  out^  and  must  have  seemed  to  them,  indeed^  to 
have  ''neither  beginning  of  days  [in  their  dispensation] 
nor  end  of  life/'  Shem  outlived  his  father  Noah  by 
150  years^  who  himself  died  only  two  years  before 
Abraham's  birth.  Shem  died  only  thirty-one  years 
before  Eber,  his  great  grandson^  who  was  the  longest 
liver  after  the  floods  and  ancestor  of  both  the  Arabs  and 
the  Hebrews.  ''  Eber  died  being  464  yeara  old ;  he  was 
the  seventh  from  Enoch,  and  not  far  inferior  to  him 
in  godliness.''*  We  are  not  told  when  Ham  or 
Japheth  died,  or  either  of  their  wives.  Our  whole  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  line  of  Shem,  as  that  in  which 
Abraham  was  to  come  and  to  receive  the  promise. 

MOUNT  MORIAH. 

The  word  Moriah,  or  Moreh,  means,  according  to 
Hengstenberg,  ''  appearance  of  Jehovah,"  and  it  was  in 
the  place  of  Sichem,  on  the  plain  of  Moreh,  that  the 
first  recorded  appearance  of  the  Lord  took  place. 

It  is  also  probable  that  after  the  slaughter  of  the  ten 
kings,  and  ere  Abram  returned  to  the  place  of  his  abode 
in  Mamre,  the  solemn  vision  of  the  fifteenth  chapter 
of  Genesis  may  have  occuiTed  on  Mount  Gerizim,  when 
the  horror  of  the  bondage  passed  before  him  in  his 
slumber,  and  the  lamp  of  the  Divine  Presence  moved 
between  the  divided  members  of  the  animals  chosen  for 
sacrifice. 

god's  covenant. 

The  heifer,  the  she  goat,  and  the  ram,  were  cut  in 
twain,  for,  after  the  fall,  man,  d^  guilty,  needed  to  be 
always  represented  by  a  sacrifice  of  slain  beasts.     Thus 

•  See  "  A  Conaent  of  Sopipture,"  by  H.  BrouglitoD,  dedioated  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  on  Shem  aa  Melchisedek. 
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accepted,  the  Creator  made  a  cjovenant  with  His  creature, 
in  the  Hebrew  Benth,  a  word  derived,  according  to 
Geseoiiis,  from  barah,  to  cut ;  see  also  Jer.  xzxiv.  18,  19. 
A  covenant,  in  men's  ideas,  now  generally  implies  con- 
ditions on  either  side ;  but  the  first  covenant  after  the 
Flood,  as  made  with  Noah,  was  one  of  free  and  eternal 
promise,  when  the  Bow  was  set  in  the  cloud  as  the  token 
that  God  would  remember  '^His  covenant  that  the 
waters  should  no  more  become  a  flood  to  destroy  all 
flesh/' 

That  which  is  commonly  called  the  Old  Testament 
COVEHANT  of  6od,  was  made  with  Abram,  and  it  in- 
cluded both  temporal  and  spiritual  blessings  promised 
to  a  particular  race,  a  promise  of  the  "  land ''  and  of  the 
*'  seed '' — a  covenant  in  which  God  only  asked  for  faith 
on  Abram's  side.  This  promise,  St.  Paul  remarks,  could 
not  be  annulled  by  any  breach  of  the  Law,  which  was 
given  430  years  afterwards ;  the  apostle  speaks  of  it  as 
"confirmed  before  of  God  in  Christ^^  (Gal.  iii.  17) ;  there- 
fore to  this  incident  of  the  past  our  Lord  alludes,  when 
He  says,  "  Your  father  Abram  rejoiced  to  see  my  day, 
he  saw  it  and  was  glad.'' 

As  Noah  had  received  the  token  of  the  Bow,  to  seal  the 
Covenant  of  Ararat,  so  to  Abram  was  appointed  a  seal  or 
sign  of  the  covenant  concerning  the  temporal  inheritance 
— that  of  Circumcision.  This  is  still  observed  by  all  his 
posterity ;  the  rite  has  been  handed  down  from  father  to 
son  for  4000  years,  as  instituted  on  the  plains  of  Mamre, 
when  first  prescribed  to  the  "  father  of  nations  "  and  the 
mother  of  kings  of  people  (Gen.  xvii.  16).  This  sign 
was  to  be  shared  with  Ishmael,  his  son  by  the  bond- 
woman, and  even  with  servants  and  slaves  bom  in  the 
household.  There  were  other  signs  of  this  covenant, 
that  of  the  Sabbath  a  day  of  rest,  holy  to  the  Lord,  a 
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sign  between  Him  and  the  children  of  Israel  for  ever 
(Exod.  xxxi.  16,  17) ;  and  then  came  the  writing  of  the 
covenant  of  the  Law  itself  at  Mount  Sinai — the  tables  of 
the  Ten  Commandments,  inscribed  by  the  finger  of  God — 
the  Law  for  the  chosen  people,  which  was  to  lift  them  up 
from  the  level  of  surrounding  heathen  kingdoms,  and 
give  them  sacred  writings — ^a  book  inspired  of  God — 
which  it  thenceforth  became  the  great  purpose  of  their 
national  existence  to  obey,  and  to  transmit  to  their 
children. 

The  signs  of  Gt)d^8  Covenant  yet  stand  sure !  The 
Bow  still  spans  the  heavens,  the  Day  and  the  Book  still 
bless  the  earth.  The  messenger  of  the  New  Covenant, 
the  Saviour,  '^  came  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil.''  Tlie 
Sabbath  is  still  "  the  pearl  of  days ''  to  His  children,  the 
spiritual  Israel — though  the  seventh  day  has  been 
changed  for  the  first  of  the  week,  to  memorialize  not 
His  rest  as  the  Creator  of  the  world,  but  His  rising  as 
its  Redeemer  from  the  tomb.  Israel,  scattered  and 
chastised  seven  times  for  her  sins,  still  observes  the  sign 
of  circumcision,  and  so  do  the  race  of  Ishmael.  The 
Levitical  priesthood,  who  were  to  bo  zealous  for  the 
administration  of  the  Law  to  the  people,  made  it  void 
by  the  traditions  of  their  Mishna  and  Gemara;  their 
oflSce  has  merged  into  that  of  prophets  and  apostles, 
and  also  into  a  wider  ministry — the  ministry  of  all 
saints  all  over  the  world — ^having  a  holy  zeal  for  Christ 
and  for  His  Word,  to  which  priest-a-a//,  not  priesthood, 
is  ever  more  and  more  opposed. 

THE   OFFERING  OF  ISAAC. 

To  return  to  Abraham's  sacrifice,  and  to  the  burning 
lamp,  which  a  second  time  signified  the  '^appearance  of 
Jehovah,"  and  ratified  the  promise  of  the  gift  of  the 
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land  to  the  seed  of  the  yet  cUldless  man^  who  were  to 
be  in  nnmber  as  the  stars. 

That  the  vision  took  place  on  Gerizim^  and  that  this 
first  covenant  with  the  '^father  of  the  faithful^'  was  con- 
firmed on  the  same  spot^  seems  implied  by  the  promise 
of  Gren.  zv.  16^  "  In  the  fourth  generation  they  shall 
come  hither  again/' 

Between  that  ''  coming  again''  intervened  the  birth 
of  Ishmael  and  of  Isaac^  and  the  offering  np  of  Isaac 
himself  for  sacrifice^  probably  about  forty  years  after  the 
time  of  the  vision,  and  when  Isaac^  as  Josephus  says^ 
was  about  tweniy-five  years  old.  Josephus  is  often 
proved  to  be  right,  but  not  always  or  invariably  so.  It 
is  on  his  tradition  and  authority,  rather  than  on  any 
statement  of  the  Scriptures,  that  the  scene  of  Isaac's 
offering  has  been  transferred,  in  popular  belief^  to 
Mount  Moriah,  one  of  the  hills  of  Jerusalem.  Yet 
when  the  destroying  angel  stayed  his  hand  at  the  thresh- 
ing-floor of  Araunah  the  Jebusite  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  16), 
there  is  no  allusion  made  to  any  previous  act  of  the 
Lord's  mercy  shown  in  that  locality ;  and  neither  at  the 
building  or  at  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple  on 
the  same  spot^  when  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the 
House,  are  we  ever  reminded  that  He  had  already 
sanctified  it  by  any  previous  appearance  to  Abraham 
or  salvation  to  Isaac ;  the  narrative  merely  goes  back 
to  the  lesser  event  of  staying  the  plague  at  the  threshing- 
floor  of  Araunah. 

We  are  therefore  inclined  to  believe  with  Dean 
Stanley,  that  the  offering  of  Isaac  took  place  on 
Gerizim  and  not  at  Jerusalem.  The  reference  in 
Amos  vii.  9,  confirms  the  idea  that  these  hills  of 
Samaria,  were  the  "  high  places  of  Isaofi,^^  which  were 
to  become  ''  desolate ;"  the  sanctuary  of  Israel  which 
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was  to  be  ''laid  waste  j*  the  house  of  Jeroboam  which  was 
to  be  "given  to  the  sword/'  "  Our  fathers  worshipped  in 
this  mountain^''  said  the  woman  of  Samaria  to  onr 
Saviour,  when  He  came  to  Sychar,  in  the  days  of  His 
flesh,  and  although  He  answered  her,  in  an  era  when 
the  prophecy  of  Amos  had  been  long  fulfilled, — "  Ye 
worship  ye  know  not  what,  the  hour  cometh  when  ye 
shall  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem, 
worship  the  Father," — ^the  reply  recognized  the  two 
high  places  of  the  chosen  people,  of  which  Grerizim 
stood  first  in  venerated  antiquity  and  in  chronological 
order.  ''When  Isaac  was  to  be  offered,  Abraham  was  in 
the  land  of  the  Philistines.  From  Beersheba,  or  Gaza, 
the  southern  point  of  Palestine,  he  would  move  along 
ihe  plain,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  would 
arrive  in  Sharon,  where  the  massive  height  of  Gerizim  is 
visible  '  afar  off,'  see  Gen.  xxii. ;  and  from  thence  half 
-a  day  would  bring  him  to  its  summit,  whereas  Mount 
Moriah,  at  Jerusalem,  is  not  visible  till  the  traveller  is 
close  upon  it.''* 

SCENES  AT  SHECHEK. 

The  locality  thus  sacred  in  the  lives  of  Abraham  and 
Isaac,  was  not  less  so  to  Jacob.  He,  too,  pitched  his 
tent,  and  built  his  altar  in  Shechem,  and  when  he  left  it 
in  sorrow  for  the  violence  of  his  sons,  and  put  away 
fix)m  his  household  their  strange  gods,  and  went  up  to 
Bethel,  he  hid  the  idols  and  the  ear-rings  under  "  the 
Oak  of  Shechem."  It  was  a  place  of  oaks  (terebinths) 
then,  as  it  is  of  olives  now. 

It  was  at   Shechem  the    cruel  brethren  sold  their 

father's  favourite,  Joseph,  to  the  Ishmaelites  going  down 

to  Egypt  with  balm  and  spicery  (the  first  caravan  we 

hear  of  in  Scripture),  and  so  led  their  own  way  into  the 

*  «» Sinai  and  Palestine,"  d.  248. 
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land  of  bondage.  It  was  to  Shechem  and  Glerizim  that 
they  came  again  in  the  fonrtli  generation^  according  to 
the  vision  of  their  great  forefather^  bringing  Joseph's 
bones,  which  they  had  carried  with  them,  by  his  desire, 
throngh  all  their  forty  years  of  desert  wandering  (Gen. 
1.  25) ;  and  they  bnried  them  in  Shechem,  in  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  children  of  Joseph  (Josh.  xxiv.  32).  ''At 
the  month  of  the  Valley  of  Shechem  two  slight  breaks 
are  visible,  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  plain  of  com — one 
a  white  Mussulman  chapel,  the  other  a  few  fragments  of 
stone;  the  first  covers  the  alleged  tomb  of  Joseph, 
IshmaeFs  mark  of  present  triumph  over  Isaac's  exiled 
race ;  the  other,  the  will,  choked  up  by  ruins,  but  still 
the  well  of  '  our  father  Jacob/ '' 

Here,  while  the  ark  remained  in  the  valley,  up  the 
sides  of  the  twin  mountains  stood  the  thousands  of  Israel, 
the  chiefs,  the  judges,  the  Levites,  the  women,  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  stranger,  six  tribes  uttering  the  curses 
firom  the  barren  Ebal,  and  six  the  blessings  firom  the 
pleasant  Gerizim,  and  as  each  curse  and  blessing  was 
pronounced  there  came  with  a  vast  voice  from  each  of 
those  living  hiUs  the  Amen  of  the  consenting  multitudes 
(Josh.  viii.  33). 

Shechem  was  afterwards  named  as  one  of  those  six 
cities  of  refuge  where  the  avenger  of  blood  stayed  his 
hand,  and  might  not  take  his  prey. 

And  now  there  is  another  scene  at  Shechem.  The 
stalwart  Joshua,  the  Lord's  captain,  "  goes  the  way  of  all 
the  earth,  and  again  he  gathers  all  the  tribes  here,  and 
the  elders  and  the  judges  present  themselves  before 
God."  After  reciting  the  Lord's  dealings  with  them  he 
Bays— 

**  Choose  joxL  this  daj  whom  you  will  serve  I  •  •  •  hot  ta  for  me  and 
iBj  house  we  will  ser?e  the  Lord. 
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**  Now  therefore,  pnt  awBj»  said  he,  the  ttnnge  gocb  which  are  among 
jou.  ...  So  Joshua  made  a  ooyenant  with  the  people  that  day,  and  set 
them  a  statate  and  an  ordinance  in  Shechem. 

**  And  Joshua  wrote  these  words  in  the  Book  of  the  law  of  God,  and 
took  a  OBiAT  BTon  (for  a  witness),  and  set  it  up  there  under  aa  oak  that 
washj  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord"  (Josh.  xziy.  16»  28|  25|  26). 

Joshua  is  the  great  liero  of  Epliraim  in  his  day, 
Gideon  its  great  judge.  The  Prophet  Sahuel,  though  a 
LevitOj  was  a  native  of  Bamah  in  Mount  Ephraini;  and 
Saul  belonged  to  a  tribe  closely  allied  to  the  &mily  of 
Joseph.  So  that  during  the  priesthood  of  the  former, 
and  the  reign  of  the  latter,  the  supremacy  of  Ephraim 
may  be  said  to  have  been  practically  maintained. 

Gideon  had  seventy-one  sons,  and  the  mother  of  one 
of  them  was  a  native  of  Shechem.  That  son,  Abimelech, 
slew  all  the  others  except  one,  named  Jotham,  that  he 
might  reign  alone  over  the  men  of  Israel.  They  made 
him  king  by  the  plain  of  the  pillar  in  Shechem  (proba- 
bly Joshua's  pillar).  And  when  Jotham,  who  had 
hidden  himself  and  escaped  the  slaughter,  heard  that 
Abimelech  was  king,  he  went  and  stood  in  the  top  of 
Mount  Gerizim — the  public  or  sacred  place  of  the  city — 
and  lifted  up  his  voice,  uttering  the  parable  of  the  trees, 
suggested  no  doubt  by  the  varied  foliage  of  the  valley 
below.  They  had  chosen  the  bramble  for  king,  as  he 
said ;  and  the  same  chapter  records  Abimelech's  beating 
down  their  city  and  sowing  it  with  salt,  ^^  all  their  evil 
being  rendered  on  their  own  heads,  according  to  the 
curse  of  Jotham  the  son  of  Jerubbaal^'  (Judges  ix.  57). 
Shechem  is  then  no  more  mentioned  till  its  rebuilding  in 
the  period  of  the  monarchy. 

It  is  thebefobe  important  fully  to  bealize  the 

IMPORTANCE   OF  THE    CENTRES  OF     ShECHEH  AND    ShILOH, 
FOB    THE  SPACE  OF    MOBE  THAN    400    TXABS  TO    AnCISMT 
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IsRASL.  As  the  kingdom  of  Clialdea  in  reference  to  the 
Second  Babylon^— bo  was  Samaria,  or  the  land  of 
Ephraim,  in  reference  to  Jodah  and  Jerusalem.  How 
rich  are  the  archives  of  its  first  era  in  patriarchal  history  I 

The  stories  of  the  election  of  the  kings  of  Israel  in 
Shxchik  opens  its  second  chapter  and  a  new  era.  It  was 
the  first  capital  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Israel  as  dis- 
tingaished  firom  the  kingdom  of  Jndah  after  the  rise  of 
Jemsalem  into  the  capital  during  the  reign  of  David. 

The  territory  of  Ephraim  was  central  for  situation, 
it  lay  in  the  way  of  communication  for  travellers  through 
Palestine.  From  north  to  south,  from  Jordan  to  the  sea, 
from  Galilee  and  Damascus  to  Philistia  and  Egypt,  the 
road  lay  ^'  through  Samaria/'  Shechem  is  considered  to 
be  the  portion  given  to  Joseph  by  Jacob  when  near  his 
end — '*  the  portion  above  his  brethren/'  This  central 
tract  and  this  ^'good  land^'  were  naturally  allotted  to 
the  powerful  house  of  Joseph  in  the  first  division  of  the 
country ;  and  it  is  very  true,  as  Stanley  says,  that ''  we 
are  so  &miliar  with  the  supremacy  of  the  house  of 
JuDAH,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  its  recent  date  compa- 
ratively with  that  of  Ephbadt." 

Alasl  as  the  psalm  of  Asaph  tells  us  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  9) : — 

*  The  children  of  Sphnim  being  armed,  and  carrying  bows,  turned 
hock  in  the  day  of  battle. 

**Tb0j  kepi  not  the  coTanant  of  Gbd,  and  refused  to  walk  in  his 
law.    •    •    • 

**  Then  the  Lord  ....  refused  the  tabernacle  of  Joseph,  and  chose 
not  the  tribe  of  Ephraim : 

''Biit  chose  the  tribe  of  Jndah,  the  Mount  Zkm  which  He  loved." 

But  notwithstanding  this,  ere  Rehoboam,  the  foolish 
son  of  the  wise  Solomon,  ascended  the  throne  of  all 
Israel,  the  Lord  turned  once  again  to  Ephraim,  his  first- 
bom,  with  a  tenderness  that  belongs  only  to  that  dear 
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relation ;  and  taking  Jeroboam,  the  Epiirathite  of  lowly 
lineage,  declared  to  him  the  rending  of  the  kingdom  by 
the  mouth  of  Ahijah  the  prophet,  and  accompanied  the 
information  with  the  startling  o£Fer  of  ten  parts  of  that 
kingdom  to  himself — ^'  If  thou  wilt  walk  in  my  ways, 
and  do  that  which  is  right  in  my  sight,  as  David  my 
servant  did,  then  I  will  be  with  thee,  and  build  thee  a 
sm*e  house,  as  I  built  for  David,  and  will  give  Israel 
untp  thee/'  Jeroboam  rebuilt  Shechem  and  dwelt 
there,  but  his  reign  of  twenty-two  years  did  nothing 
but  confirm  his  people  in  idolatry;  the  first  of  nineteen 
evil  kings,  whose  dominion  endured  in  Samaria  for  two 
and  a  half  centuries.  We  will  not  investigate  any  details 
of  their  history  till,  in  a  future  chapter,  we  can  compare 
Assyrian  records  of  them,  lately  disinterred^  with  those 
given  us  in  the  Scriptures. 

SHILOH. 

It  is  surely  not  without  a  deep  and  marked  latent  of 
God,  that  in  this  present  generation  the  attention  of 
European  travellers  and  explorers,  and  consequently  of 
most  thinkers  and  readers,  is  chiefly  fixed  on  the  locali* 
ties  of  ScRiPTUEB  History.  We  have  seen  that  the 
capital  of  Ephraim  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was 
Shechem ;  its  great  sanctuary  was  Shiloh. 

The  sites  of  heathen  oracles  had  been  always  shrines 
for  classic  pilgrimages,  but  the  site  of  Shiloh  was  com* 
pletely  forgotten  from  the  time  of  Jerome  until  the 
year  1888.*  Tet  here  the  tabernacle  of  the  wilderness 
erected  by  Joshua  abode  300  years  (Josh,  xviii.  1).  The 
'^tent^'  or  '^tabernacle,''  that  last  relic  of  the  nomad 
life  of  the  chosen  people,  is  described  in  the  Babbinical 
traditions  as  a  structure  of  low  stone  walls,  with  a  tent 
•  See  "  Bobinson's  Sesearohes,"  toL  iii.,  pp.  87, 88. 
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drawn  over  the  top^  exBcUj  answering  to  the  Bedonin 
villages  of  the  present  day,  when  the  stone  enclosures 
often  remain  long  after  the  tribes  and  tents  have 
vanished.  Bnt  for  the  precision  with  which  the  site  of 
Shiloh  is  described  in  the  Book  of  Judges  (ch.  xzi.  19)^ 
its  situation  could  never  have  been  identified  with  tho. 
present  *'  Seilun  :''— 

"Shiloliy  wliich  ii  on  tlio  north  side  of  Bethel,  on  the  east  aide  of 
the  highway  that  goeth  up  from  Bethel  to  Shechem,  on  the  south  of 
Lebonah"  (Lebanon). 

Shiloh  is  ten  miles  south  of  Shechem,  and  twenty* 
five  north  of  Jerusalem.  The  area  of  both  the  kingdoms 
of  Israel  and  Judah  at  the  death  of  Solomon  was 
scarcely  13,000  square  miles,  or  rather  more  than  that 
of  the  six  northern  counties  of  England.  The  kingdom 
of  Judah  was  rather  less  than  Northumberland,  Durham, 
and  Westmoreland,  3683  square  miles ;  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  nearly  as  large  as  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  aud 
Cumberland,  9433  square  miles ;  and  if  Jeroboam,  living 
B.c.  957,  could  bring  into  the  field  800,000  fighting  men 
of  twenty  years  old  and  upwards  (see  Numb.  i.  3),  the 
whole  population  of  Israel  may  perhaps  have  amounted 
to  about  four  millions. 

POFUIATIQir. 

Beckoning  firom  similar  data,  when  Asa  some  thirty 
years  afterwards  brought  into  the  field  580,000  men, 
it  would  imply  a  population  of  nearly  three  millions  in 
Judah,  or  seven  millions  in  both  kingdoms. 

The  population  of  the  counties  above  named  in  our 
own  country  was,  by  the  census  of  1861,  over  four 
millions.  Hat  of  London  is  now  supposed  to  be  more 
than  three  millions  (and  this  has  increased  by  the  number 
of  half  a  millionin  the  last  ten  years).    It  may  give  us  a 
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comiMffative  idea  of  tihe  whole  Hebrew  popnlation  in  tlie 
palmiest  days  of  their  dominion  to  suppose  that  it  more 
than  doubled  that  of  London^  or  was  by  a  third  larger  than 
the  population  of  our  northern  counties.  For  a  sparsely 
peopled  country  of  similar  size  and  character  to  Palestine^ 
.we  inay  look  at  Wales  with  its  million  of  pedple^  but 
the  well-nigh  sevenfold  populousness  of  Syria  in  the 
past  is  well  attested  by  universal  witness^  and  we  need 
not  doubt  it. 

We  pass  within  the  borders  of  the  Land,  aware  of  its 
small  extent;  that  its  length  £rom  Dan  to  Beersheba  is 
not  two  hundred  miles^  and  that  the  breadth  of  Western 
Palestine^  firom  Jordan  to  the  Mediterranean^  is  rarely 
more  than  fifty.  We  behold  it  as  it  is^  "  the  land  of 
ruins/'  above  all  other  countries  in  the  world.  Not  of 
ruins  on  a  scale  like  those  of  Greece^  or  Italy^  or  Egypt^ 
but  of  ruins  everywhere ;  not  a  hill-top  but  is  covered 
by  the  vestiges  of  some  fortress  or  city  of  former  ages. 
Qlie  Saracensj  the  Crusaders^  the  Bomans^  the  Greeks^ 
the  Jews^  even  the  Canaanites^  have  all  left  their  tokens 
in  the  land, — so  long  the  "battle-field  of  Babylon 
and  Egypt/'  the  "  high  bridge  between  the  Nile  and 
the  Euphrates^''  the  ^'thoroughfare  and  prize  of  the 
world/' 

And  if  the  above  be  the  picture  of  Western  Palestine, 
the  good  land  beyond  the  Jordan,  the  features  of  deso- 
lation are  equally  marked  in  Eastern  Syria,  especially  as 
inclusive  of  Hauran  and  the  Lebanon.  Here  the  reUcs 
of  Baalbec  and  Palmyra  still  tower  in  the  wilderness, 
while  hundreds  of  deserted  villages  dot  the  red  desert. 
Eastern  Syria  has  for  the  last  1500  years  nearly,  for  the 
last  four  hundred  utterly,  been  deserted  by  civilized  and 
almost  by  nomad  population,  '^  desolate  with  desolation^'' 
as  the  margin  reads  of  Isaiah  vi.  11 — 18 : — 
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"  Then  said  I,  Lord,  how  long  ?  And  He  answered,  Until  the  cities 
be  wasted  without  inhabitant,  and  the  houses  without  man,  and  the  land 
be  utterly  desolate, 

'*  And  the  Lord  haTe  remored  men  far  awaj,  and  there  be  a  great 
forsaking  in  the  midst  of  the  land. 

*'  But  jet  in  it  shall  be  a  tenth,  and  it  shall  return,  and  shall  be 
eaten  ;  as  a  teil-tree,  and  as  an  oak,  whose  substance  is  in  them,  when 
thej  cast  their  leaTes :  so  the  holy  seed  shall  be  the  substance  thereof." 

This  prophecy  was  uttered  in  the  year  that  king 
Uzziah  died^  the  tenth  king  of  Judah^  B.C.  758^  rather 
more  than  a  hundred  years  before  the  final  resolve  of 
Jehovah  concerning  their  dispersion  (see  p-  18),  as 
attached  to  the  sin  of  Manasseh  in  Jerasalem. 

THE   CURSE  AND   THE   PROMISE. 

For  more  than  five  and  twenty  centuries  has  Israel 
now  been  ^^  outcast/'  and  Judali  ^^  dispersed^'  to  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth,  hated  and  slaughtered,  despised 
and  oppressed.  How  is  it,  that  when  the  Gentiles  reckon 
up  her  scattered  children  and  count  them,  ^^  sown  among 
the  nations^^  from  all  countries,  they  seem  still  to  be  seven 
millions,  no  fewer  than  in  the  days  of  their  glory !  And 
they  are  to  number  yet  more  than  this.  The  prophet 
Hosea  confirms  the  promise  to  Abraham  (Hos.  i.  10) ; 
he  depicts  their  outcasting  and  also  their  return : — 

'*  Tet  the  number  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  bo  as  the  sand  of 
the  sea,  which  cannot  be  measured  nor  numbered ;  and  it  shall  come  to 
pass,  that  in  the  place  where  it  was  said  unto  them.  Ye  are  not  my  people, 
there  it  shall  be  said  anto  them.  Ye  are  the  sons  of  the  living  G-od. 

''Then  shall  the  children  of  Jadah  and  the  children  of  Israel  be 
gathered  together,  and  appoint  themselves  one  head,  and  they  shall  come 
up  out  of  the  land :  for  great  shall  be  the  day  of  (God's  seed)  Jezrcel." 

THE    SAMARITANS   AT  NABLOUS. 

The  last  ten  years  have  been  fruitful  in  fresh  sketches 
and  interesting  descriptions  of  that  remnant  of  Israel 
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who,  under  the  name  of  Samatotans,  yet  dwell  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Shechem ;  about  150  in  number,  in 
their  humble  synagogue,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Gerizim, 
a  few  of  them  worship  still — the  oldest  and  the  smallest 
sect  in  the  world. 

Distinguished  by  their  noble  physiognomy  and  stately 
appearance  from  all  other  broSaches  of  the  race  of  Israel, 
they  are  left  '^in  the  midst  of  the  land,''  as  the  gleaning 
grapes  when  the  vintage  is  done.  Some  graphic  details 
firom  the  pen  of  George  Grove,  Esq.,  who  visited  them 
in  October  1861,*  will  introduce  the  reader  to  this  sin- 
gular people.  This  gentleman  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
present  at  their  celebration  of  the  Yom-Kippoor,  or  Day 
of  Atonement,  the  one  only  fast  which  they  keep  in  the 
year,  with  ultra-Jewish  rigour.  Not  any  food  then 
passes  their  lips  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  during  that 
time  the  whole  Pentateuch  is  recited  from  beginning  to 
end  by  the  priests,  and  all  the  congregation  with  them 
as  far  as  their  memories  allow,  in  a  sort  of  plain  song, 
but  in  hideous  discordance.  Meantime  their  unfortunate 
children  wail  and  cry  from  hunger  and  thirst,  which  must 
not  be  satisfied.  Towards  the  close  it  becomes  a  furious 
race  of  screeching  recitation;  then  the  worshippers 
approach  and  kiss,  or  touch,  the  rolls  of  the  Law,  and 
are  dismissed  with  a  blessing  to  their  pipes,  for  smok- 
ing is  generally  their  first  refreshment. 

Mr.  Grove  was  present  at  the  beginning  of  the  reci- 
tation in  the  evening,  and  left  them  to  continue  it 
through  the  night.  He  rejoined  them  the  next  after- 
noon about  two  hours  before  the  close,  and  gives  us 
the  following  picture,  in  words,  of  what  he  saw  and 
heard : — 

*  Tacation  Touiists*  Notes  of  Travel,  Vol.  ii.  Macmillan  and  Co.  1862. 
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BECITATION   OP  THE  lAW. 

'^  The  BODnd  of  the  service  was  mnch  the  same  as  it 
liad  been  laat  nighty  only^  if  possible^  more  discordant ; 
bat  the  aspect  of  the  scene  was  most  pleasing,  and 
struck  me  even  more  than  at  first.  Many  of  the  men 
were  models,  of  manly  beauty^  tall  and  dignified  in  form^ 
and  with  lofty^  open^  and  most  engaging  countenances. 
There  is  no  postore  in  the  world  more  noble  and  grace- 
ful than  that  in  which  Orientals  sit  on  the  gronnd.  But 
all  these  were  not  sitting.  A  few  were  standing  in  a  still 
more  striking  posture ;  propped  up  against  the  wall,  like 
BeUsarius  in  the  well-known  picture,  on  long  staves,  and 
holding  out  both  hands  in  an  attitude  of  deprecation  or 
adoration, 

'*  The  pure  white  dresses,  just  relieved  by  the  little 
dash  of  colour  in  the  crimson  tarbooshes,  emerging  fi-om 
their  white  turbans,  or  of  a  red  or  yellow  scarf  escaping 
here  and  there ;  the  quaint  charm  and  glister  of  the 
antique  glass  chandeliers,  the  venerable  vaults  above, 
and  the  rich  solid  hue  of  the  carpets  under  foot,  were  all 
tempered  by  the  sweet  soft  light  of  the  Eastern  after- 
noon as  it  flowed  in  at  the  door,  or  wavered  down  from 
the  apertures  overhead — these  things  combined  to  form  a 
picture^  which,  to  a  deaf  man,  would  have  been  without 
alloy,  and' was  so  beautiful  as  to  make  even  me  (who  am 
not  deaf)  forget  the  discordant  voices  for  a  few  moments 
as  I  contemplated  it. 

''  When  at  length  the  two  great  songs,  with  which 
Deuteronomy  concludes,  had  been  reached,  there  was  a 
general  stir,  and  a  movement  towards  the  front  of  the 
sanctuary.  The  priests  came  forth  from  behind  a  curtain 
of  dull  red  and  gold,  clad  in  dresses  of  very  light  green 
satin  down  to  the  feet,  and  the  recitations  proceeded  with 
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greater  clamour  and  impetuosity  tlian  ever.  Then  the 
two  great  rolls,  which,  according  to  the  Samaritans 
themselves,  have  stood  to  them  in  the  place  of  the  ancient 
glories  of  their  temple  ever  since  its  destruction,  and 
have  certainly  been  the  desire  and  despair  of  European 
scholars  since  Scaliger's  time,  were  brought  forth,  en- 
veloped in  coverings  of  light  blue  velvet,  and  placed 
on  a  sloping  stand  in  the  centre  of  a  recess.  And  at 
last  the  reading  of  the  law  was  ended,  amidst  a  perfect 
tumult,  by  the  reiteration  of  one  syllable — ^ah  or  ijlh — 
at  least  thirty  times. 

''  Then  the  two  priests  again  emerged  from  behind 
the  curtain,  this  time  with  a  white  cloth,  or  shawl,  cover- 
ing the  head,  and  reaching  nearly  to  the  knees ;  they 
put  oflF  the  velvet  coverings,  and  exposed  the  cases  of 
the  rolls  to  view.  That  to  the  right  was  bright  silver, 
and  evidently  of  modem  make,  the  other  puzzled  mc 
more.  It  was  too  distant  for  me  to  see  any  of  its  de- 
tails, but  the  whole  effect  struck  me  as  being  Venetio- 
Oriental  work,  of  the  time  of  those  fine  silver  and  silver 
gilt  articles  which  have  been  reproduced  lately  by  Elking- 
ton  in  London.  This  was  the  signal  for  prostrations, 
fresh  prayers,  and  fresh  responses,  which  lasted  at  least 
a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

^^  And  now  came  the  great  event  of  the  day,  and  of 
the  year.  The  priests  opened  the  cases,  so  as  to  expose 
their  contents  to  ^^ew;  and  then,  with  their  backs  to 
the  congregation,  and  their  faces  to  Mount  Gerizim,  held 
them  up  over  their  heads,  with  the  sacred  parchments 
full  in  view  of  the  whole  synagogue.  Every  one  pros- 
trated himself,  and  that  not  once,  but  repeatedly,  and 
for  a  length  of  time.  Then  the  devout  pressed  forward 
to  kiss,  to  stroke  fondly,  to  gaze  on  the  precious  trea- 
sures.    Several  children  were  allowed  to  kiss.     Fresh 
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intoning  and  vociferation  followed^  which  I  can  compare 
to  nothing  but  tho  Psakns  for  the  day  as  performed  at  St. 
George^s-in-the-East  during  tho  riots^  when  a  majority 
SAID  and  a  minority  saho  them ;  and  even  that  wanted 
the  force  and  energy  which  here  lent  such  a  dreadful  life 
to  the  discord.  These  responses,  I  was  afterwards  told, 
were  avowals  of  their  beliefs  in  Jehovah  and  in  Moses. 

''At  intervals  during  this  time  the  kissing  and 
stroking  of  the  rolls,  as  they  lay  in  state  on  the  sloping 
stand,  was  going  on  to  an  extent  which  must  seriously 
injure  them,  and  would  be  fatal  if  it  happened  oftener. 
The  one  in  the  old  case  was  the  favourite,  for  it  is  brought 
out  with  great  reluctance,  and  all  kinds  of  subterfuges 
are  resorted  to  to  avoid  showing  it  to  travellers. 

"My  weariness  now  became  extreme,  and  meanwhile 
the  poor  fainting  children  lay  strewed  around,  like  so 
many  Ishmaels  in  the  last  stage  of  existence  for  the 
want  of  water  and  food.  At  last  the  Holy  Books  wore 
consigned  to  their  retirement  behind  tho  veil,  there  to 
remain  for  another  year,  and  by  degrees  the  community 
dispersed.  A  little  lamp  was  lowered  from  the  ceiling, 
lighted,  and  left  burning  in  the  twilight  before  the 
sanctuary,  and  the  Yom-Kippoor  for  the  year  1270  (as 
the  Samaritans  reckon,  according  to  the  Mohammedan 
era)  was  at  an  end. 

CASE   OF  THE   GREAT  BOLL. 

"  Later  in  the  evening,  when  all  the  rest  of  the 
quarter  were  in  bed,  through  the  good  offices  of  my 
host,  he  and  I  met  the  priest  at  the  synagogue,  and  in 
consideration  of  a  liberal  backsheesh,  and  the  present  of 
my  knife,  I  was  allowed  to  examine  the  case  of  tho  Great 
Roll,  and  even  to  make  some  rubbings  of  parts  of  it — 
very  imperfectly,  for  I  had  not  at  all  the  proper  tilings 
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with  me.  He  began  by  assuring  me  it  was  1400  years 
old.  I  told  him  if  he  took  away  1000  years,  I  thought 
he  would  not  be  far  from  the  truth,  and  so  it  proved,  for 
not  only  was  my  fonner  conjecture  confirmed,  but  on 
examination,  the  priest  himself  found  a  date  which  ho 
read  as  equivalent  to  a.d.  1420. 

"It  is  a  beautiful  and  curious  piece  of  work;  a 
cylinder  of  about  two  feet  six  inches  long  and  ten  or 
twelve  inches  in  diameter,  opening  down  the  middle. 
One  of  the  halves  is  engraved  with  a  ground  plan  of  the 
Tabernacle,  etc.,  showing  every  post,  tenon,  veil,  piece 
of  furniture,  vessel,  etc.,  with  a  legend  attached  to  each, 
all  in  raised  work.  The  other  half  is  covered  with  orna- 
ment only,  also  raised.  It  is  silver,  and  I  think  (but  the 
light  was  very  imperfect)  parcel  gilt.  My  visit  would, 
no  doubt,  have  been  very  much  resented  by  the  com- 
munity if  they  had  known  of  it ;  and  the  feeling  of  this 
added  to  it  a  curious  zest.  As  it  was,  I  could  not  help 
fancying  that  I  was  committing  sacrilege ;  stealing  in 
in  the  dark  and  thus  handling  holy  things.  Of  the  roll 
itself  I  say  nothing,  partly  because,  knowing  nothing  of 
the  subject,  I  hardly  looked  at  it ;  and,  partly,  because 
it  had  been  thoroughly  examined  by,  or  for,  a  Bussian 
Jew  named  Levisohn,  at  Jerusalem,  who  is  devoting 
himself  to  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and  will  very  soon 
publish  his  discoveries.'' 

VISIT  OF  THE   PRINCE  OP  WAIiES   TO   NABLOUS. 

The  visit  of  His  Boyal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  Nablous  during  the  summer  of  the  year  18G2, 
has  served  to  draw  renewed  attention  to  the  precious 
manuscript  above  described,  and  to  the  Fountain  of 
Inspiration  at  the  source  whence  it  sprang. 

The  wonderful  art  of  photography  has  lent  its  aid  to 
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repeat  and  prolong  the  enjoyment  of  tlie  Boyal  tonr ; 
and  by  expending  a  shilling  tho  humblest  Englishman 
in  London  might  have  followed  in  the  route^  and  beheld 
the  Shechem  of  the  Old  Testament^  the  Bychar  of  the 
New^  the  Neapolis  or  NabUms  of  modem  days^  nestling 
between  the  Mounts  of  cursing  and  blessings  the  Ebal 
and  Gerixim  represented  at  the  beginning  of  this  chap- 
ter^ our  woodcut  being  an  excellent  representation  of 
the  photograph.* 

By  the  gracious  permission  of  His  Boyal  Highness^ 
and  also  of  Mr.  Bedford^  the  photographer^  we  are  also 
able  to  present  to  our  readers  a  beautiful  woodcut  of 
the  celebrated  Boll  in  its  Casc^  from  that  most  pictorial 
sun-painting  which  memorialized  tho  Prince's  visit. 
The  silken  embroidered  cover  is  here  distinctly  visible. 
The  character  in  which  the  MS.  is  written  is  given  below. 

THE   SAMARITAN   ALPHABET. 

a      b       g      d      h    wu    ds    kh      t      ji    kkh 

Imns       apphtsq      r      sch   tth 

It  is  called  the  Samaritan^  and  is  the  oldest  form  of 
Hebrew.  The  people  who  use  it  consider  the  square 
Chaldaic  alphabet  introduced  by  Ezra  as  a  most  wicked 
innovation.  Their  own  dialect  was  never  spoken  beyond 
their  own  limits,  and  now  belongs  only  to  their  manu- 
script, for  the  few  remaining  guardians  speak  Arabic, 
the  tongue  of  their  Mohammedan  conquerors.  They 
are,  however,  taught  their  ecclesiastical  language.     *'  I 

*  A  ooQection  of  photogrsphio  picturai,  taken  during  the  tour  in 
the  East  of  His  Boyal  EEighness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was  exhibited  on  his 
ntam  for  tome  months  at  the  German  GaUtry,  168,  New  Bond  Btnet 
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brought  away/'  says  Mr.  Grove,  "  a  primer,  from  whicli 
tlie  little  Samaritans  are  taught  in  the  school  at 
Nablous,  and  it  is  covered  with  the  thin  sprawling  form 
of  venerable  letters,  much  more  rude  and  complicated 
than  the  usual  Samaritan  type  in  the  Polyglots/' 

The  Samaritans  say  that  their  roll  is  the  identical  one 
written  by  Abishua,  the  great  grandson  of  Aaron,  fourth 
high  priest,  but  even  more  reasonable  critics  carry  its 
date  back  to  centuries  before  the  coming  of  our  Lord. 

The  Jews  '^  had  no  dealings  with  the  Samaritans," 
but  the  Saviour  had.  He  abode  among  this  people  for 
two  days,  after  conversing  with  the  woman  of  Samaria 
as  He  sat  on  the  well  at  this  same  Sychar,  and  ^'  many 
believed  because  of  His  own  word."  Did  He  point  them 
to  this  copy  of  their  venerated  law,  and  determine  that 
it  should  endure  among  them  till  the  hour  of  His  coming 
again  as  a  witness  to  Him  in  the  place  of  its  earliest 
utterance  in  the  Land  of  Promise  ? 

However  that  may  have  been,  in  Nablous  alone  are 
found  the  remnant  of  these  few  Samaritans.  Their  race 
has  died  out  of  Cairo,  Gaza,  and  Damascus — where  they 
used  to  be  occasionally  met  with, — and  amidst  all  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  all  these  years,  Gerizim,  the  oldest  sanctu- 
ary in  Palestine,  has  retained  its  sanctity  to  the  end. 

There  are  copies  of  that  priceless  treasure,  the  Sama- 
BFTAN  Pentateuch,  in  Europe.  There  were  copies  in  the 
early  Christian  era ;  yet  its  existence  was  lost  sight  of 
for  a  thousand  years,  until  it  was  inquired  for  by  the 
great  writer,  Scaliger,  about  three  hundred  years  ago, 
and  then  the  learned  men  of  Europe  opened  a  negotia- 
tion with  the  Samaritans  to  obtain  fresh  copies.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  1623  that  a  fac-simile  seems  to  have 
reached  the  library  of  the  Oratoire  in  Paris.  In  1630, 
Archbishop  Usher  obtained  six  copies,  and  about  seven- 
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teen  are  now  in  England,  which  have  been  critically 
examined.  Six  of  these  are  in  the  Bodleian  library  at 
Oxford,  and  one  (in  the  form  of  a  book)  in  the  Cotton 
Library  in  the  British  Museum.  They  are  all  written 
either  on  parchment  or  on  silk  paper ;  one  of  them  is 
attributed  to  the  eighth  century,  the  age  of  Mohammed. 
This  treasure  has,  of  course,  been  multiplied  by  printing 
it.  It  was  printed  first  from  the  copy  in  Paris,  and 
afterwards  as  corrected  from  three  of  Archbishop 
Usher's  MSS.  for  the  London  Polyglot. 

The  copies  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  diflfer  in  some 
points  from  the  Hebrew.  That  these  diflferences  are  at 
least  2000  years  old  is  rendered  very  probable,  by  many 
of  them  being  found  also  in  the  Greek  Septuagint,  which 
translation  is  known  to  have  been  made  in  the  third 
century,  B.C.  The  discrepancies  chiefly  concern  the  chro- 
nology, as  the  Samaritan  gives  3044  years  between  the 
Deluge  and  the  Birth  of  Christ.  The  Hebrew  gives  696 
years  less  =  2348 ;  the  Septuagint  672  years  more  = 
3716.  The  authority  of  the  Hebrew  is  generally  con- 
sidered paramount. 

ISRAEL  AND   JUDAH. 

With  the  Jews,  the  Passover  has  long  ceased  to  be 
more  than  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread;  but  the 
Samaritans  encamp  on  the  mountain  for  a  whole  week^ 
and  slay,  and  roast,  and  eat  the  lambs,  with  their  loins 
girt  and  staves  in  their  hands,  observing  the  Mosaic 
Bitual  in  the  most  minute  particulars.  And  so  in 
purification  and  other  small  enactments,  they  observe 
the  regulations  of  the  law  in  a  far  stricter  manner  than 
the  Jews  of  Palestine,  or  any  other  country.  We  know 
from  their  letters  to  Scaliger,  in  1589,  that  they  kept 
up  all  these  things  as  strictly,  three  centuries  ago  aa 
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they  now  do,  and  this  is  a  strong  evidence  that  many 
of  diese  observances  date  from  a  still  earlier  age. 

That  they  are  a  most  conservative  people  there 
can  be  no  donbt.  But  then  comes  the  question: 
What  is  it  they  preserve  ?  Are  they  Israelites  ?  or, 
are  they — as  usually  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted — 
mere  heathens,  who  adopted  a  mixed  Jewish  religion 
for  their  own  ends,  and  whose  whole  system  is  an  im- 
posture? I  will  content  myself  with  naming  one  or 
two  circumstances  which  incline  me  to  the  belief,  that  in 
their  sfeclusion  they  have  preserved  many  traits  of  the 
Israel  of  the  Bible,  and  of  the  ancient  worship  of 
Jehovah,  which  the  Jews  (properly  so  called)  have  lost 
during  their  closer  intercourse  with  nations  and  institu- 
tions differing  so  extremely  from  their  o>vn. 

''I  use  the  words  'Israel,'  and  'Israelite'  ad- 
visedly, because,  though  the  Jews  were  Israelites, 
YET  THE  Israelites  were  not  Jews.  The  word  Jew 
( Judasus)  is  really  '  Judesan,'  and  dates  only  from  the 
return  from  Babylon,  when  Judah  became  the  head  and 
representative  of  the  nation.  The  Samaritans  always 
call  themselves  the  children  of  Joseph,  and  the  Jews 
'  Yehudhim,'  or  '  Judathites.'  Nothing  is  more  striking 
than  their  habit  of  insisting,  in  the  nineteenth  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  on  the  distinction  between  '  Judah 
and  Bphraim,'  with  all  the  strength  and  animosity  that 
can  have  been  thrown  into  the  terms  in  the  days  of  Jero- 
boam or  Amaziah.  The  same  distinction  constantly  occurs 
in  their  letters  to  Scaliger,  concerning  their  MSS. 

''  It  is  usually  assumed  that  the  kingdom  of  Samaria 
was  completely  cleared  of  its  Israelite  population  before 
the  Assyrian  colonists  were  sent  there.  Was  this  the 
case  ?  Subsequent  occurrences  seem  to  show  that  it  is  at 
least  doubtful. 
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^'  The  '  remnant  of  IsraeF  are  mentioned  in  the  reign 
of  Joaiah,  as  being  sufficiently  numerous  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  collect  their  subscriptions  for  the  repair 
of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  Yet  when  it  came  to  be 
rebuilt  the  leaders  of  Judah  would  not  hear  of  receiving 
their  assistance  in  the  work.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
strife  between  them^  a  strife  destined  to  cause  the  per- 
petual isolation  of  the  Samaritan  community. 

^^But  it  so  happened  that  Manasseh,  son  of  the 
high  priest  at  Jerusalem^  and  himself  acting  high 
priest,  having  married  a  daughter  or  grand-daughter 
of  SanbaUat,  the  Samaritan  chief,  was  expelled  firom 
Jerusalem  by  NeLemiah,  upon  which  he  went  over  to 
his  father-in-law,  with  a  large  number  both  of  priests 
and  laymen,  and  became  the  first  priest  of  the 
sanctuary  on  Gerizim.  Thus  the  religious  establish- 
ment of  the  Samaritans  was  actually  inaugurated  by  a 
high  priest  of  Jehovah  directly  descended  from  Aaron, 
in  a  city,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  to  use  the  words  of 
Josephus,  were  chiefly  'deserters  from  the  nation  of 
the  Jews/  The  facts  certainly  seem  to  indicate  a  very 
strong  connection  between  the  Samaritan  people  and 
ancient  Israel.  They  had  at  least  the  true  succession 
in  tlieir  priesthood.^' 

And  it  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  a  priest  of 
their  own  people  was  sent  by  their  conqueror  Shalma- 
neser,  to  teach  "  the  manner  of  the  God  of  the  land '' 
(who  was  supposed  to  be  offended)  to  the  people  whom 
that  monarch  had  transferred  to  this  district,  after  he 
made  it  desolate.  He  had  '^  brought  men  from  Babylon 
and  from  Cuthah,  and  from  Ava  and  from  Hamath,  and 
from  Sepharvaim,  and  placed  them  in  the  cities  of 
Samaria,  instead  of  the  children  of  Israel.''  (See  2  Ejngps 
xvii.) 
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It  is  said  that  this  priest  taught  them  how  they 
should  fear  the  Lord,  and  perhaps  the  teaching  was  not 
all  in  vain,  though  the  majority  made  gods  of  their  own 
whose  fear  was  mingled  with  that  of  Jehovah.  (Alas  ! 
Israel  had  done  the  like.)  The  mingled  seed  of  their 
successors  have  endured  much  persecution.  From  the 
time  when  Vespasian  slaughtered  11,000  of  them  on  their 
holy  mountain,  to  that  of  the  petty  oppression  of  the 
Turkish  beys,  the  hand  and  tongue  of  every  dweller 
in  the  East,  Heathen,  Jew,  Mohammedan,  seems  to  have 
been  against  them.  This  persecution  has  had  its  usual 
effect.  It  has  attached  them  more  closely  than  ever  to 
their  faith,  and  has  perpetuated  their  peculiarities,  their 
rites,  their  books,  and  their  alphabet,  to  a  degree  of 
minute  conservation^  which  is  almost  incredible. 

The  very  name  Samaritan  was  with  the  Jew  a  term 
of  extreme  reproach  and  contempt ;  they  said  to  our 
Lord  Himself,  "  Thou  art  a  Samaritan  and  hast  a  devil," 
John  viii.  48.  But  the  Samaritans  expected  the  Messiah, 
John  iv.  25,  and  when  Ho  came  many  of  them  received 
and  believed  on  Him.  We  are  thrice  told  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  that  there  were  churches  of  God  in 
Samaria,  Acts  viii.  1,  ix.  31,  xv.  3.  The  apostle  Philip 
was  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  there  *'  working  miracles," 
and  the  people  with  one  accord  gave  heed  to  him  and 
were  baptized,  both  men  and  women.  Acts  viii.  5.  By 
Peter  and  John  they  received  afterwards  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  v.  17.  These  Apostles  preached  the  Gospel 
in  many  villages  of  the  Samaritans,  following  the  exam- 
ple of  their  Master,  who  "must  needs  go  through 
Samaria,"  and  forgot  not  His  ancient  Iskael. 

How  interesting  would  be  any  relics  of  these  Apos- 
tolic Christian  Churches  !  The  point  in  question  now, 
however,  is  the  continued  celebration  on  this  very  spot 
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of  the  rites  of  Ancient  Judaism.  The  population  of 
Shechem  is  now  reckoned  at  10,000,  who  are  generally 
Mohammedans.  A  dozen  or  fifteen  Jews  are  found 
there,  and  perhaps  100  Greek  Christians.  Ishmael 
hath  still  the  dominion  over  the  high  places  of  Isaac. 

THE  SAMASITAN  PASSOYEB. 

Dean  Stanley  gives  us  an  account  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Samaritan  Passover  as  seen  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  13th  of  April, 
1862,  they  ascended  Mount  Gerizim,  and  arriving  on  its 
rocky  platform,  found  the  whole  community  of  152  per- 
sons encamped  in  tents  a  few  hundred  yards  below 
the  summit.  The  women  were  shut  in  the  tents.  Fifteen 
of  the  men,  with  the  priest  Amram  (a  Levite),  were 
clothed  in  long  white  robes,  with  their  feet  bare.  This 
priest  has  no  son  to  succeed  him. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  twenty  years  that  the 
Samaritans,  chiefly  through  the  intervention  of  theBnglish 
consul,  have  regained  the  right  to  hold  their  festival  on 
Gerizim.  For  a  long  time  they  celebrated  it  like  the 
modem  Jews  in  their  own  houses.  Its  solemnization 
on  Gerizim  is  in  conformity  with  Deut.  xvi.  15.  ''A 
seven  days^  feast  in  the  place  the  Lord  thy  God  shall 
choose.'^ 

"  Half  an  hour  before  sunset,  all  the  men  gathered 
round  a  long  trough  dug  in  the  ground,  and  the  priest 
ascending  a  large  rough  stone,  led  a  loud  chant  in  praise 
of  Abraham  and  Isaac.  Sometimes  they  knelt  and 
stretched  out  their  hands  towards  the  holy  place  on  the 
summit. 

''  Presently  there  appeared  among  the  worshippers  six 
sheep,  driven  up  by  six  youths,  dressed  in  white  shirts 
and  drawers.     The  sun,  which  had  hitherto  burnished 
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the  Mediterranean^  now  sank  to  the  ridge  overhanging 
Sharon.  The  recitation  became  more  vehement,  and 
the  whole  history  of  the  Exodus,  fix)m  the  plagaes  of 
Egypt,  was  then  fiiriously  chanted.  The  sheep  inno- 
cently playful,  were  driven  closer  together;  the  setting 
sun  touched  the  ridge  ;*  the  youths  with  a  wild  murmur 
drew  forth  long  bright  knives  and  brandished  them 
aloft,  the  sheep  were  thrown  on  their  backs,  the  knives 
rapidly  drawn  across  their  throats;  a  few  convulsive 
silent  struggles,  ''  as  a  sheep — dumb— that  openeth  not 
his  mouth,^'  and  the  six  forms  lay  lifeless  on  the  ground, 
the  blood  streaming  from  them — ^the  one  only  Israelitish 
sacrifice  lingering  in  the  world.  The  yoxmg  men  dipped 
their  fingers  in  it,  and  a  small  spot  was  marked  on  the 
foreheads  and  noses  of  the  children. 

'*  Two  holes  had  been  dug  upon  the  mountain,  one 
comparatively  shallow,  close  to  the  scene  of  the  sacri- 
fice. In  this  cavity,  after  a  short  prayer,  a  firo  was 
kindled  with  a  mass  of  dry  heath,  juniper,  and  briers, 
such  as  are  named  in  Jotham's  parable,  uttered  not  far 
from  this  very  spot.  On  this  fire  two  cauldrons  of 
water  were  heated,  while  bitter  herbs  were  handed 
round,  wrapped  in  a  strip  of  unleavened  bread.f  The 
water,  boiling,  was  poured  over  the  sheep  by  the  youths, 
and  their  fleeces  plucked  off.  Certain  parts  of  the 
animals  were  then  thrown  aside  and  burnt,  and  they 
were  afterwards  spitted,  each  on  a  long  pole,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  was  a  transverse  stick  to  prevent  the 
body  from  slipping  off.  As  we  saw  the  ceremony,  no 
part  of  the  animal  was  transfixed  by  the  cross  stake. 

•  (<  Thou  slialt  sacrifice  the  Fassoyer  at  eyen,  at  the  going  down  of 
the  sun." — Deut.  xvL  6. 

t  "  With  unleaycned  bread  and  with  bitter  herbs  they  shall  eat  it." 
— Ex.  xiL  a 
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"  The  celebration  of  the  rite  is  thus  described  by 
Justin  Martyr,  in  the  second  century : — 

'* '  The  Paschal  Lamb,^  he  says,  '  is  roasted  in  a  form 
like  that  of  the  Cross.  One  spit  is  thrust  through  t&e 
animal  from  head  to  tail,  and  another  through  its 
breast,  to  which  its  forefeet  are  attached/ 

"  He  naturally  saw  in  it  the  likeness  of  the  crucifixion. 
He  was  a  native  of  Nablous,  and  made  his  observations  in 
the  second  century,  and  he  draws  no  distinction  between 
the  Samaritan  and  the  Jewish  celebration  of  the  passover* 

''The  sheep  were  then  carried  to  the  second  hole 
mentioned,  a  circular  pit,  with  a  fire  kindled  at  tiie 
bottom.  It  was  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  five 
deep,  roughly  sheered.  The  six  passover  lambs,  all 
now  required  for  the  community,  wore  roasted  together 
in  this  oven,  by  stuffing  them  in  vertically  and  carefully 
head  downwards.  A  hurdle  was  then  placed  over  the 
mouth  covered  with  bushes  and  wet  earth,  to  keep  in  the 
heat  till  the  meat  was  done.* 

''  Five  hours  or  more  now  elapsed  in  silence,  and  most 
of  the  party  retired  to  rest ;  but  the  Paschal  Moon  was 
still  bright  and  high  in  the  heavens,  when  the  announce- 
ment was  made  that  the  feast  was  about  to  begin.  The 
whole  male  community  then  gathered  round  the  oven's 
mouth,  and  with  reluctance  allowed  any  stranger  to 
inspect  their  proceedings.f  The  covering  of  the  hole 
was  torn  ofi*,  and  there  roso  into  the  still  moonlight 
sky  a  vast  column  of  smoke  and  steam. 

'  Smoket  on  Gemim's  Mount  Saxnarift's  Bftcriflee.' 


*  "  They  shall  eat  the  flesh  in  that  night,  roast  with  fire.     .     • 
Eat  not  of  it  raw,  nor  sodden  at  all^with  water,  hut  roast  with  fire.*' — 
Ex.  xii.  8,  9. 

t  A  foreigner  shall  not  eat  thereof;  no  uncircomoised  person  shall 
eat  thereof. 
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'^  The  six  sheep  were  dragged  on  their  spits  back  firom 
the  oven.  They  were  hoisted  aloft,  and  then  thrown  on 
large  brown  square  mats,  and  wrapped  in  these,  hurried 
down  to  the  trench  where  the  sacrifice  had  taken  place, 
and  laid  in  a  line  between  two  files  of  the  Samaritans, 
still  in  white  robes ;  but  now  with  shoes  on  their  feet, 
staves  in  their  hands,  and  ropes  round  their  waists.* 

'^  Becitation  recommenced,  of  prayer  or  Pentateuch, 
soon  as  suddenly  terminated  by  their  all  setting  down 
in  Arab  fashion,  and  beginning  to  eat.  The  feast 
was  conducted  in  rapid  silence  as  of  hungry  men.f 
They  tore  away  the  blackened  masses  piecemeal  with 
their  fingers.  In  ten  minutes  all  was  gone  but  a  few 
remnants.  To  the  priest  and  the  women,  separate 
morsels  were  carried  round.  The  remains,  mats  and  all, 
were  then  burned  on  a  hurdle  over  the  hole  where  the 
water  had  been  boiled ;  the  ground  being  searched  in 
every  direction  for  each  consecrated  particle.} 

''By  the  early  morning  the  whole  community  had 
descended  from  the  mountain,  and  occupied  their  usual 
habitations  in  the  town.^^§ 

Such  was  the  wild,  pastoral,  barbarian,  yet  still 
instructive  commemoration,  witnessed  by  our  Prince  of 
England,  of  the  escape  of  the  people  of  Israel  from  the 
yoke  of  the  Egyptian  king. 

*  '*  Thus  shall  je  eat  it ;  with  your  loins  girded,  jour  shoes  on  joor 
feet,  and  your  staff  in  your  hand." — Ex.  lii.  11. 

t  "Ye  shall  cat  it  in  haste.**— Ex.  lii.  11. 

t  "  Ye  shall  let  nothing  of  it  remain  until  the  morning  ;  and  that 
which  remaineth  of  it  until  the  morning  ye  shall  bum  with  fire,'*  etc. — 
Ex.  xii.  10,  46 ;  Deut.  xvi.  4. 

§  Thou  shalt  turn  in  the  morning  and  go  unto  thy  tents. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


DOWN   INTO    EGYPT. 

Jacob's  xiobation  -«  eotptoloobbs  —  hebbxw  chbonologt— m 

TDCE  OP  Israel's  sojoubn — theis  incbsasb— hbbbsws  kaxbo  on 

BOTPTIAN  MONTJMENTS — T0HB8  OP  KIXOS — SLAYBBT  OP  THE  PEOFLB 
— BAMESES — TH0TUME8,  THEIR  BELICS  IN  OUB  MTSEUM — WHICH  IS 
THB  PHABAOH  OP  THE  EXODUS? — PHABAOH'S  DAUGHTEB— NEMPHIB 
—THEBES— KABNAK — THREE  PEBIODS  OP  EGYPTIAN  ART— >ZODIAC  OP 
DENDEBA — POBTICO   OP  ITS  TEMPLE. 

I  way  that  Ham  appears  to  have  gone  away 
firom  the  first  centre  of  Ararat,  to  fonnd  the 
kingdom  of  Mizraim,  upon  the  base  of  his 
mighty  memories  of  an  elder  world,  that  way 
also  went  the  more  blessed  children  of  Shem. 
Jacob — ^his  sons  and  his  grandsons,  threescore 
and  six  (Joseph's  family,  already  in  Egypt,  completing 
the  number  of  seventy  souls.  Gen.  xlvi.  27 ;  or  seventy- 
five  according  to  Acts  vii.  14) — Jacob  went  down  at  the 
invitation  of  his  darling  and  prospered  son,  and  the 
Lord  appearing  to  him  again  at  Beersheba,  had  bidden 
him  not  fear  to  take  the  journey ;  had  promised  there  to 
make  of  him  a  great  nation;  had  even  said,  "I  will  go 
down  with  thee  into  Egypt,  and  I  will  also  surely  bring 
thee  up  again/'  The  idea  of  the  nation  is  then  dropped, 
and  it  is  said,  "  And  Joseph  shall  put  his  hand  upon 
thine  eyes/' 

In  following  out  the  history  of  Shechem — as  it  led 
us  on  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  die  house  of  Joseph,  the 
kingdom  of  Israel — we  passed  by   the   parenthesis  of 
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Egypt  and  the  Exodus :  but  as  manhood  retraces  child- 
hood^ we  must  now  not  forget  the  house  of  bondage  in 
which  "  the  People "  began  their  education,  and  where 
''  the  more  they  were  afflicted  tho  more  they  grew/' 
The  science  of  Egyptology  has  not  made  the  advances 
that  it  might  have  done,  if  the  fine  minds  that  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  subject  had  kept  to  tho 
Scripture  chronology.  Have  not  ten  years'  labour  been 
lost  amid  the  mists  and  myths  of  Bunsen's  theory  of 
10,000  years  between  the  Flood  and  the  birth  of  Christ  ? 
and  are  we  not  obliged  to  come  back  to  the  fact  that 
nothing  in  true  history,  or  on  the  monuments,  either 
of  Egypt,  Babylon,  or  China,  is  found  to  contradict  after 
all  the  chronology  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  ?  No  monu- 
ment, according  to  Champollion,  was  really  older  than 
2200  before  our  era,  and  the  stones  of  Egypt  have  never 
really  yielded  any  earlier  voice. 

The  records  of  Herodotus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and 
Josephus ;  the  lists  of  Manotho,  and  the  canon  of  Era- 
tosthenes, give  the  name  of  Menes,  or  Mizraim,  as  tho 
first  man  who  reigned  in  Egypt  (much  the  same  sort  of 
reign  probably  as  his  nephew  Nimrod's,  in  Chaldea) . 

There  is  a  royal  palace  near  Goumou,  in  Western 
Thebes,  on  the  roof  of  which  is  found  a  hieroglyphical 
tablet  in  relief,  recording  the  ancestors  of  Rameses 
Sesostris,  and  at  its  head  is  the  name  of  Menes. 

The  same  name  is  also  found  in  hieratic  characters — 
the  hieroglyphic  short-hand  adopted  by  the  Egyptian 
priests — in  tho  Turin  papyrus,  brought  from  Thebes  by 
Drovetti,  and  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  tho 
thirteenth  century  B.C.,  before  tho  time  of  Moses. 

In  the  Book  of  Exodus,  xii.  40,  it  is  said  that  "  tho 
sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel  who  dwelt  in  Egypt 
was  430  yoars.^^     That  this  430  years  comprises  the 
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wliole  period  firom  the  call  of  Abraham  to  the  EzodnByire 
learn  fiom  St.  PaoFs  comment^  in  liis  Epistle  to  the 
Gaktians  (iiL  16,  17),  who  shows  that  this  date  extends 
from  the  covenant  of  promise  to  the  giving  of  the  Imw^ 

In  the  MSS.  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  (re&nred 
to  in  the  last  Chapter)  the  passage  reads :  ''Now  the 
sqjooming  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  of  their  fathers 
which  they  sojourned  m  the  land  of  Canaan  and  in  the 
land  of  'Rgyipty  was  430  years/'  In  the  best  copies  of 
the  Codex  Alexandrinus  in  the  British  Mnaeom  (the 
Greek  version  firom  which  onr  Lord  and  His  apostles 
often  quoted)  the  statement  is  the  same. 

X«onr  in  Egypt,  it  is  calculated  by  those  who  hove 
dev(Ci«ed  their  attention  to  such  statistics,  that  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  may  have  doubled  their  numbers  during 
every  fifteen  years  of  their  stay.  ''  According  to  a  table 
of  Euler,  indeed,''  says  Malthus,  "  ihe  period  of  doub- 
ling need  be  only  12^  years ;  this  proportion,"  he  adds, 
"has  actually  occurred  for  short  periods."  There  is, 
therefore,  no  difficulty,  according  to  high  authority,  in 
concluding  that  the  seventy  souls  who  went  down  into 
^gyP*>  J"^  increased  during  their  215  years  sojourn  to 
upwards  of  three  millions — their  probable  number,  in- 
cluding their  women  and  children,  when  they  came  up 
out  of  the  land  of  bondc^e. 

But  is  there  any  satisfactory  evidence  from  the  monu- 
ments of  Egypt  of  the  existence  of  the  Israelites  at -the 
period  when  Scripture  chronology  supposes  them  to  have 
been  there,  between  b.c.  1706  and  b.c.  1491  ? 

The  mention  of  the  Hebrews  is  extremely  rare  in 
Egyptian  history,  although  the  greater  part  of  the  Hie- 
ratic papyri  have  been  written  at  an  epoch  very  near 
that  of  the  Exodus. 

"  All  the  most  recent  information,"  says  M.  Chabas, 
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a  member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  and  a  good  modem 
authority  on  the  subject^  ^^  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  prodigious  increase  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  their 
afflictions,  and  their  deliverance,  took  place  under  the 
Bameses  dynasty/' 

We  need  not  expect  to  find  the  word  Israel*  in  the 
Egyptian  papyri — ^that  would  probably  be  a  name  used 
by  the  people  in  speaking  of  themselves,  as  God's 
name  for  them ;  but  they  were  long  known  to  foreigners 
only  as  the  Hebrews.  Joseph  is  spoken  of  as  a  Hebrew, 
Gen/xxxix.;  the  nation  as  D'»l»,  Hebrews,  in  Pharaoh's 
order,  Exod.  i.  They  were  not  known  as  Jehudi  (Jews) 
until  after  the  schism  of  Jeroboam. 

We  are  also  acquainted  from  Scripture  with  the 
nature  of  the  employment  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt — 
they  "  built  treasure  cities."  The  Egyptians  made  it  a 
merit  with  their  gods  that  they  had  caused  many  of  their 
captives  to  build  temples  or  palaces  in  their  honour. 

Three  documents  exist  in  the  Museum  of  Leydenf 

which     speak     of    a 
Cm  ^\^^  l^^W^"^**^^  stranger  race  in  Egypt 

■   M.    I     ff  Ji  ^    •^^  occupied  in  works  of 

"^         *  construction,  and  two 

of  these  records  date  from  the  roign  of  Rameses  II. 
Of  this  hieroglyphic  group,  which  reads  aperi  u.,  it 
may  be  said  that  it  is  the  correct  transcription  of  the 
Hebrew  D'»"Q3;,  heberi  m. 

^'  Well  constituted  rules  of  philology  permit  us  to 
identify  the  name  of  the  Hebrews  with  this  ethnic  de- 
nomination, '  APERI  u.,'  "  says  M.  Chabas ;  P  with  the 
Egyptians  being  near  neighbour  to  B.  This  race  are 
said  in  the  hieroglyphics  to  have  been  charged  with 

•  Qesenius  interprets  "  Israel "  as  "  soldier  of  God." 
t  Papyri  Anast.  iL,  iy.,  ri. 
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the  transport  of  stones,  and  we  who  know  the  enor- 
mous blocks  which  were  nsed  by  the  Egyptian  builders, 
may  well  conceive  what  must  have  been  the  crushing 
labour  of  those  who  had  to  convey  such  masses  to  the 
points  of  their  erection. 

The  same  name,  Afebi  u.,  isouLe  Stele  d^Hammanat, 
a  tablet  in  the  Louvbb  in  Paris. 

A?£BI  U  EN  N£  PETU  ANTI,  Or,  APEBI  U  DBS  BABBABSS. 

This  tablet  is  dated  some  years  after  the  Exodus. 
It  also  throws  light  on  the  longing  of  the  people  for  fish 
in  the  desert,  as  it  records  that  two  hundred  fishermen 
were  attached  to  an  industrial  colony,  of  which  the 
''  APEBI  u "  formed  a  section,  to  the  number  of  eight 
hundred. 

There  is  also  an  allusion  to  their  building  for  Ba- 
rneses a  luxurious  Behhan  or  tower,  to  which  were 
attached  gardens  of  flowers,  and  which  had  abundant 
provision  of  wine,  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl ;  all  manner  of 
luxuries  being  there  enjoyed. 

The  same  authority  suggests  that  the  name  of  Patou, 
found  in  this  connection  in  the  hieroglyphics,  is  pro- 
bably the  same  as  that  of  the  city  Pithom  in  the 
Scripture. 

TOMBS   OF   KINGS. 

'^  Nothing  that  can  be  written  or  told,  prepares  the 
traveller  for  the  awful  grandeur  which  he  finds  in  the 
tombs  of  the  Theban  Idngs.  Sculptured  portals  hewn 
in  the  face  of  a  wild  limestone  clifi*,  lead  each  into  a 
gallery  opening  into  successive  halls,  rock-hewn  and 
painted  like  palaces.  Here  lie  all  the  kiugs  in  glory, 
'  every  one  in  his  own  house '  (Isa.  xiv.  18).''  ''  Every 
Egyptian  king  seems  to  have  beg^  his  reign  by  pre- 
paring his  sepulchre,"  says  Stanley.  "  The  length  of  the 
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reign  can  be  traced  by  the  extent  of  the  chambers^  or 
the  completeness  of  their  finish.  In  one  or  two  instances 
the  king  had  died  and  the  grave  closed  over  his  imper- 
fect work.  At  the  entrance  of  each  tomb  its  owner 
stands  making  offerings  to  the  sun,  who,  with  his  hawk^s 
head,  wishes  him  a  long  life  to  complete  his  labours. 

"  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  mythological  pictures  on 
the  walls  of  these  tombs  has  ever  been  represented  in 
engravings,  and  Egypt's  gods  and  genii  must  yet  be 
studied  in  these  caverns,  where  the  colours  are  &esh  as 
when  first  painted  on  the  stucco.  The  eye  becomes  in- 
volved in  endless  processions  of  jackal-headed  divinities, 
mummies,  and  serpents,  meandering  above,  below,  and 
around,  white  and  black,  and  red  and  blue,  logs  and 
arms  and  wings  spreading  in  enormous  forms  at  last 
over  the  ceiling,  beneath  which  lies  the  granite  sarco- 
phagus, and  within  that  the  coflBai  of  the  king/' 

According  even  to  the  short  chronology,  the  Egyp- 
tians had  been  a  settled  nation  for  more  than  600  years 
fi-om  the  time  of  the  Flood,  before  the  entrance  of  the 
Israelites  into  Goshen;  and  added  to  this,  they  may 
have  begun  their  history,  says  Dr.  Bonar,  as  heirs  to  the 
wisdom  and  science  of  the  antediluvians,  rising  up  at  once 
a  full  grown  nation,  who  had  preserved  the  discoveries  of 
an  elder  world.  If  population  with  them  were  doubled 
every  fifteen  years,  five  or  six  millions  had  by  that  time 
peopled  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  lived  and  died  under 
Hamite  influence,  desiring,  as  at  Babylon,  to  make  them- 
selves a  name.  Hence  as .  early  as  the  Fourth  dynasty 
they  seem  to  have  built  the  largest  pyramids,  carving 
their  tombs  in  the  quarries  whence  the  stone  was  taken. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  relics  that  are  left  to  us  of 
Egypt,  the  first  800  years  after  the  Flood  belong  to  an 
obscure  age,  for  which  there  is  very  little  monumental 
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evidence.  Maaetho's  history  itself  Inus  perished^  and  we 
only  possess  some  fragments  of  it  as  preserved  by  Syn- 
cellus.  In  the  sandhills  of  Memphis  there  may  be 
many  more  records^  but  we  are  obliged  to  torn  to  the 
Bible  for  all  that  is  definitely  known. 

The  prophet  Isaiah^  writing  800  years  after  the 
Exodus  of  Israel^  puts  this  song  into  the  mouth  of 
Judah: — 

**  O  Lord  our  God,  lords  bedde  Thee  hare  had  dominion  orer  ns 
[and  thiB  most  have  eipedallj  included  Egypt]. 

"Dead  they  shall  not  live  ;  deceased  thej  shall  not  rise :  therefiare 
hast  Thou  Tisited  and  destroyed  them,  and  fMode  ail  their  memory  to 
perish/* — Jaa^  xxTi  13, 14. 

The  Book  of  Exodus  opens  with  one  striking  fact — 
the  confession  of  a  new  king,  who  must  have  been  a 
Barneses,  and  whose  first  observation  when  he  came  to 
the  throne  is  recorded  :  '^  Behold  the  children  of  Israel 
are  more  and  mightier  than  we.^^  He  then  appears  to 
have  had  sufficient  power  to  ''set  over  them  task- 
masters/' and  make  their  lives  bitter  with  hard  bondage. 
In  mortar  and  in  brick,  and  in  all  manner  of  service  in 
the  field  they  were  made  to  serve  with  rigour,  and  yet 
still  "  the  people  multiplied  and  waxed  very  mighly '' 
(Exod.  i.) 

In  Egypt  the  royal  majesty  is  always  represented 
by  making  the  king,  not  like  Saul  or  Agamemnon, 
"  from  the  head  and  shoulders,''  but  from  the  foot  and 
ankle  upwards,  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  people. 

''  What  the  towers  of  a  catliedral  are  to  its  nave  and 
choir,"  says  Stanley,  "  that  the  statues  of  the  Pharaohs 
were  to  the  streets  and  temples  of  Thebes.  There  were 
avenues  of  them  towering  high  above  plain  and  houses ; 
three  of  gigantic  size  still  remain.  One  was  the  granite 
statue  of  Rameses  himself,  who  sat  on  the  right  side 
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of  the  entrance  to  his  palace.  It  lias  been  cast  down, 
and  the  Arabs  have  now  scooped  their  mill-stones  out  of 
his  face,  but  you  can  still  discern  what  he  was,  the  largest 
statue  in  the  world.  Far  and  wide  must  have  been  seen 
his  enormous  head  and  his  vast  hands  resting  on  his 
elephantine  knees.  Beposing  after  his  conquest  in 
awful  majesty,  the  Osiride  statues  which  support  the 
portico  of  the  temple  seem  pigmies  before  him.  '  Son 
of  man,  speak  unto  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,'  says  the 
Lord  by  Ezekiel  (xxxi.  2),  '  Whom  art  thou  like  in  thy 
greatness?'  Upon  these  words  the  vast  statues  are  a 
wonderful  comment.  And  if  thus  Bameses  sat  before 
Thebes,  so  he  did  before  the  more  ancient  Memphis,  and 
now  near  that  city,  deep  in  a  forest  of  palms,  in  a  little 
pool  of  water  left  by  the  inundations  which  year  by  year 
always  cover  the  spot,  lies  a  gigantic  trunk  back  up- 
wards. The  name  of  Eameses  is  on  the  belt,  the  face 
is  visible  in  profile  and  quite  perfect,  the  same  as  at 
Ibsambul.  There,  too,  you  sit  on  the  sand  and  look  up 
at  the  great  Barneses,  sculptured  out  of  the  bowels  of  a 
hill  in  Nubia,  and  his  features,  magnified  ten  fold^ 
ear,  mouth,  and  nose,  every  link  of  his  collar,  and  every 
line  of  his  skin  sinks  into  you  with  the  weight  of  a 
mountain.'' 

"  And  at  Ibsambul,  there  was  not  one  Bameses,  but 
four,  yet  only  one  sits  imbroken,  revealed  from  his 
royal  helmet  to  the  toe  of  his  enormous  foot ;  the  faces 
of  the  two  more  northern  figures  emerge  fix)m  the 
sand,  which  reaches  up  to  their  throats ;  and  on  that 
which  is  shattered  from  the  legs  upwards  there  are  in- 
scriptions of  the  very  earliest  Greek  adventurers  who 
penetrated  into  Asia.  The  most  curious  has  been  again 
buried  by  the  sand.  It  is  the  oldest  Greek  inscription 
in  the  world,  made  by  a  Greek  soldier,  who  came  here 
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to  pursue  some  deserters  in  the  last  days  of  the  Egyp- 
tian monarchy/'* 

If  we  cannot  go  to  Egypt  to  realize  Barneses,  thi 
Stones  op  Egypt  have  been  brought  to  us.  The  visitor 
to  our  Crystal  Palace,  at  Sydenham,  may  see  the 
statues  of  Nubia,  reproduced,  life-size,  looking  down  upon 
their  companions  the  Sphinxes  crouching  among  the 
palm  leaves,  with  a  mysterious  meaning  in  their  faces 
unread  by  a  modem  world ;  and  still  more  touching  to 
the  reader  of  Egyptian  history,  and  to  every  mind  that 
has  explored  all  that  is  said  about  Eqtpt  in  the  Bible 
— still  more  impressive  is  it  to  walk  down  the  gallery 
of  Egyptian  Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum,  to  mark 
the  Bosetta  Stone, 
whose  inscription, 
in  three  languages, 
gives  a  wondrous 
key  to  the  dark  say- 
ings on  the  monu- 
ments—  and  there 
also  to  find  the 
scattered  members 
of  the  colossal  gran- 
ite forms  ofBameses 
or  Thothmes — both 
the  Pharaohs  of 
Scriptui^e — the  en- 
ormous foot,  the 
gigantic  fist,  the 
haughty  and  hel- 
meted  head.  Here 
are  the  stones  which  Israel  may  have  seen  in  Egypt  ere 
they  were  cast  down — ^but  now,  behold  the  "  high  arm 
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of  the  wicked  V*  ''  it  is  broken/'  as  Job  said,  (xxxviii. 
15).  The  giant  arm  and  hand  in  red  granite  is  a 
mute  comment  on  the  following  words  : — 

"Thus  saith  the  Lord  Qod:  I  hare  broken  the  arm  of  Fharaoli, 
lung  of  Egypt,  and  lo,  it  shall  not  be  bound  up  to  be  healed.  .  .  . 
«  •  And  I  will  scatter  the  Egyptians  among  the  nations,  and  disperse 
them  through  the  countries,  ....  and  they  shall  know  that  I 
iim  the  Lord.*'— EzEE.  zzz.  21,  23,  26. 

Barneses  was  a  family  name  like  Pharaoh,  borne  by 
many  kings  in  the  Twentieth  dynasty,  and  by  at  least  two 
in  the  Nineteenth.  Wliile  it  is  not  easy,  amid  contesting 
theories,  to  fix  their  distinctive  dates,  and  these  are,  as  it 
were^  "blotted  out,'^ — the  names  of  two  women  are 
reoorded,  Shiphrah  and  Puah,  who  feared  God  more  than 
the  king,  and  risked  their  own  safety  in  the  days  of  per- 
secation,  saving  alive  the  infants  of  the  Hebrews  whom 
they  were  called  to  destroy.  The  last  king  of  the  Ninc- 
teeoath  dynasty.  Si  Ptah  Menephtha,  "  the  light  of  the 
anoLi''  was  not  bnried  in  his  own  tomb,  and  he  may  have 
been  the  Pharaoh  who  perished  in  the  Red  Sea.  Others 
say  that  Thothmes  II.  must  have  been  this  Pharaoh,  and 
that  two  astronomical  notes  of  time  are  extant  on 
contemporary  monuments  of  Thothmes  the  Great,  his 
successor,  which  may  be  combined  with  an  incidental 
mention  by  the  king  himself  in  his  annals — first  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Birch — of  the  day  of  his  coming  to  the 
throne.  It  is  supposed  necessarily  to  result  that  his 
accession,  and  consequently  the  death  of  his  brother 
and  immediate  predecessor,  Thothmes  II.,  took  place 
on  the  Egyptian  day  answering  to  May  4-5,  B.C.  1515. 
It  is  added  that,  '^  as  astronomically  venjied,  this  day 
was  the  twelfth  of  the  second  spring  moon,  the  Hebrew 
'  second  month.'  '^ 
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On  a  comparison  of  Numb,  zxxiii.  (the  inspired 
itinerary  of  the  wilderness  journeys  of  Israel)  with 
Exod.  xvi.  1^  we  see  that  just  a  month  had  intervened 
between  the  Exodus  and  their  coming  into  the  wilder- 
ness  of  Sin^  during  which  month  would  have  taken 
place  the  overthrow  of  one  Pharaoh  and  the  accession  of 
another. 

Those  who  wish  further  to  study  this  subject  can 
refer  to  an  interesting  article  on  chronology  in  Cassell's 
Bible  Dictionary,  part  ix.  Tlie  date  above  given^  b.c, 
1515,  comes  within  24  years  of  tlie  Uslier  date  of  the 
Exodus f  B.C.  1491.  We  must  leave  the  subject  to  the  con- 
sideration of  our  readers.  Of  that  mighty  event,  Manetho^ 
the  Egyptian  historian,  only  makes  fabulous  mention  as 
"  the  extrusion  of  Moses  with  a  horde  of  Jewish  lepers 
and  robbers  /'  and  the  vanquished  of  the  Lord,  might 
very  probably  hide  their  pride  and  shame  by  some  kind 
of  mystification  on  the  monuments  of  the  actual  year  of 
the  occurrence : — 

"  Thou  hast  made  all  their  memory  to  perish.** 
PHARAOH^S   DAUOHTEB. 

An  early  queen  of  the  Nineteenth  dynasty,  whose 
name,  Termuthis,  is  read  in  hieroglyphics  as  Set- Amen, 
and  sometimes  as  Amoun-Sit — "devoted  to  justice'* 
— erected  an  obelisk  at  Thebes,  which  is  still  standing, 
while  the  colossus  of  Bameses  lies  low.  On  this  obelisk 
are  inscribed  such  titles  as  "  Lady  of  both  Countries ;'' 
''  Great  Royal  Sister ;''  ''  Pharaoh's  Daughter  V*  She 
is  the  one  queen  regent  in  the  lists,  and  had  therefore 
power  to  influence  a  jealous  priesthood  to  initiate  Moses^ 
her  supposed  heir,  in  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt,  where  the 
prince  was  also  the  priest. 
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From  tbis  tuition^  however,  Moses  was  withdrawn 
by  the  hand  of  his  Mightiest  Teacher,  when  forty  years 
of  age,  and  sent,  as  we  learn  from  Acts  vii.  30,  for  just 
as  long  a  space  of  time,  to  be  a  stranger  in  the  wilder- 
ness— ^in  the  simplicity  of  desert  and  shepherd  Hfe,  to 
forget  much  probably,  and  learn  more ;  here  his  mind 
was  enriched  by  meditation,  and  his  seal  fed  in  obscurity 
and  solitude.  It  was  here  that  the  Spirit  of  the  living 
Qod  instructed  and  prepared  him  to  write  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  from  whose  first  page  a  child  may  learn  more 
in  an  hour  than  all  Egypt's  wise  men  knew  without  it 
by  the  study  of  their  lives.  Perhaps  Moses  possessed 
earlier  documents,  handed  down  through  his  grandfather 
Levi ;  but  whether  he  did  or  not,  the  '^  Lord  was  with 
him''  in  his  task,  and  has  preserved  the  fruit  of  his  in- 
spired labour  to  this  day.  He  wrote  the  only  ancient 
history  we  can  trust,  the  one  by  which  all  others  must 
stand  or  fall. 

MEMPHIS. 

Go  look  at  Memphis,  for  there  the  Pharaohs  lived  at 
the  time  of  the  Exodus.  Its  pyramids  are  the  sepul- 
chres of  the  kings  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  they  are  their 
country's  oldest  monuments;  the  groups  stood  round 
about  the  city.     Dashur,  Sakara,  Abou-Sir,  and  Ghizch. 

Moses,  Joseph,  perhaps  Abraham  saw  them.  Job 
had  hoard  of  them.  In  the  sand-hills  at  their  feet 
are  the  shaft-like  mummy  pits,  where  the  commonality 
of  Memphis  were  buried,  and  there  are  long  galleries 
only  recently  discovered,  hewn  in  the  rock,  opening 
every  fifty  yards  into  high  arched  vaults,  under  each  of 
which  reposes  the  most  magnificent  black  marble  sarco- 
phagus, a  chamber  rather  than  a  coffin,  grander  than 
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those  of  the  Theban  kings ;  each  the  last  resting  place 
of  the  saccessive  corpses  of  the  ball  Apis ;  for  the  chil- 
dren of  Ham,  who  once  "  knew  God,'*  had  changed  His 
'^  incormptible  glory  into  an  image  made  like  to  corrup- 
tible man,  and  to  birds  and  four-footed  beasts,  and 
creeping  things/'  Here  they  are!  the  Pharaohs,  the 
Ibises,  the  Bulls,  and  the  Beetles,  left  to  illustrate  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans ; 
and  for  the  sins  to  which  God  gave  them  up,  who  served 
the  creature  rather  than  the  Creator,  they  have  yet  to 
enter  into  judgment. 

From  these  "  pleasures  of  sin,*'  we  are  told,  in  the 
Book  of  Hebrews,  xi.  24,  Moses  was,  by  his  own  choice, 
withdrawn.  He  gave  them  up  with  joy  to  suflTer  afflic- 
tion with  ''  the  people,'' — the  people  of  God—''  esteem- 
ing the  reproach  of  Christ  [how  wondrous  an  anachro- 
nism!] greater  riches  than  the  treasures  of  Sgypt."  The 
''  day "  which  Abraham  saw,  in  vision  of  the  future, 
must  also,  therefore,  have  been  revealed  to  Moses. 

THEBES. 

In  that  long  calm  oasis  of  his  shepherd  life,  how  the 
pictures  of  Egypt  must  have  passed  before  his  memory ! 
The  land  of  Midian  lay  around  the  eastern  gulf  of  the 
Red  Sea,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  settled  by  the 
posterity  of  Midian,  fourth  son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah. 
The  solitudes  where  Moses  kept  the  sheep  of  Jethro, 
his  father-in-law,  are  described  by  a  recent  traveller,  as 
seen  from  Mount  Sinai  (so  called),  a  valley,  in  rear  of 
the  mount.  Here  he  remembered,  possibly,  the  statues  of 
Amenophis  III.,  which  abide  on  the  plain  of  Thebes  to 
this  day,  the  only  two  out  of  an  avenue  of  eighteen  like 
them,  whose  remains  strew  the  ground. 

Amenophis  lived  some  reigns  earlier  than  the  first  Ra^ 
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meses.  The  stataes  and  their  thrones  (not  the  pedestals) 
are  cut  out  of  one  stone ;  they  sit  where  they  were  first 
erected^  and  the  Nile  waters  have  washed  their  feet  for 
three  and  thirty  centuries  with  every  year's  inundation. 
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At  other  seasons  they  rise  from  the  green  plain^  and  the 
African  sky  glows  red  behind  them.  They  are  sixty 
feet  high;  their  faces  are  fearfully  mutilated.  They  too 
are  the  stones  op  Egypt — symbols  of  her  desolation. 

EABNAE. 

And  Moses  knew  also  the  pillars  of  Kamak.  Some 
of  its  ancient  temples  were  founded  by  Amenophis. 
There  were  two  or  three  kings  of  that  name.  If  so 
grand  in  their  dccay^  what  must  they  have  been  in  their 
perfection  1  Mr.  Birch  of  the  British  Museum  will 
doubtless,  in  his  new  Dictionary  of  the  Hieroglyphics, 
help  us  to  unravel  yet  more  of  what  is  written  on  those 
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columns  still  glowing  with  the  colours  of  the  ancients. 
At  present  they  are  the  old  stone  book  that  Egypt 
renders  up  to  modem  discovery,  testifying  to  the  vic- 
tories of  Pharaoh  Shishak  (Sheshonk)  over  Rehoboam 
king  of  Jadah,  at  a  later  day.     ''  In  the  long  defile  of 


ruins,"  says  Stanley,  '^  every  age  has  borne  its  part  from 
the  time  of  Joseph  to  the  Christian  era.  Through  the 
whole  period  of  Jewish  history,  the  splendour  of  the 
earth  kept  pouring  into  that  space  for  2000  years." 

Even  in  our  small  representation,  borrowed,  with  the 
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preceding  one,  by  permission,  from  Mr.  Roberts'  beau- 
tiful illustrations  of  the  "  City  of  the  Hundred  Gates,'' 
the  colossal  Pharaoh  may  be  discerned  making  offerings, 
and  on  the  dilapidated  remains  of  a  palace  at  Kamak 
there  is  a  hieroglyphic  account  of  the  deity  Ameen-Ra 
addressing  Amenophis,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  a 
shepherd  race,  whom  he  promises  to  restrain  within 
their  own  territories ;  this  probably  refers  to  the  Jews 
and  the  land  of  Goshen.  At  Goumou,  near  Thebes, 
there  is  a  tomb  on  which  the  hieroglyphics  read  :  '^  The 
reception  of  the  tribute  of  the  land  brought  to  the  king 
by  tie  captives  in  person." 

The  races  of  prisoners  are  represented  as  engaged  in 
the  occupation  of  making  bricks,  and  are  carefully 
watched  by  Egyptian  taskmasters,  one  of  the  captives 
belongs  to  Lower  Egypt,  whose  people  are  distinguished 
by  their  red  complexion ;  the  other,  of  a  different  colour 
and  cast  of  features,  seems  to  be  Jewish. 

On  this  tomb  of  Rekshare,  near  Thebes,  a  degra- 
ded race  is  everywhere  figured,  performing  acts  of 
drudgery,  in  torn  and  patched  garments.  The  state- 
ment of  Scripture  concerning  their  being  obliged  to 
gather  straw  for  themselves  to  complete  their  tale  of 
bricks,  is  corroborated  by  Rosellini,  who  remarks  that 
the  bricks  now  found  in  Egypt  belonging  to  the  period 
of  one  particular  Pharaoh,  have  always  straw  mingled 
with  them,  although  in  those  most  carefully  made  it 
is  found  in  small  quantities. 

These  bricks,  mixed  with  straw,  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  room  with  the  mummies,  at  the  British  Museum. 

In  the  architecture  of  Egypt  there  appear  to  be  three 
distinct  epochs.  Very  fine  specimens  of  the  earliest  are 
seen  in  the  temples  and  palaces  of  Kamak,  and  Luxor, 
and  at  Ibsambul,  and  these  are  coeval  with  the  Hebrews. 

The  temples  of  Edfou  and  Dakhe  belong  to  the  second 
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epocli  of  Egyptian  art^  and  on  these  the  alphabet  of 
phonetic  hieroglyphs  enables  ns  to  read  the  names  of 
GraBco-Egyptian  Elings  and  Queens.  They  belong  to 
the  times  of  the  Ptolemies. 

The  temple  of  Dendera  or  Tentyra  is  the  third  and 
most  recent^  and  in  this  last  period  the  legends  of  the 
Boman  Emperors  are  inscribed,  from  Angostus  down  to 
Antoninus  Pius.  Most  people  have  heard  of  the  Zodiac 
of  Dendera,  which  Dupuis  declared,  and  even  Burck- 
hardt  supposed,  to  be  so  many  thousand  years  older 
than  the  chronology  of  Scripture  allows.  It  was  a 
large  black  stone  in  the  ceiling  of  the  temple,  and  is  now 
in  Paris,  secured  by  the  vain  enterprise  of  savans,  who 
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slept  within  the  precincts  that  they  might  carry  it  away ; 
but  when  obtained,  so  far  fromproving  tobe  of  the  extreme 
antiquity  that  had  been  supposed,  Champollion  read  upon 
it  the  names  of  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Claudius,  Nero,  and 
Domitian.      The  principles  on  which  this  and  other 
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Egyptian  Zodiacs  were  formed  seem  to  have  been  astro- 
logical rather  than  astronomical. 

The  beautiful  sketchy  over  leaf,  after  Roberts,  is 
inserted  chiefly  to  point  attention  to  the  orb  and  wings, 
which  are  so  well  known  on  all  Egyptian  sculptures,  and 
which  are  the  symbol  of  the  early  worship  of  the  sun, 
as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  a  similar  form  on 
the  Assyrian  and  Persian  monuments. 

''  Through  the  night  the  dews  fall  heavily,'^  writes 
Lieut.  Burton  in  his  African  travels,  ''  the  moon  shines 
bright,  the  breeze  blows  cool,  the  jackal  sings  lullaby^ 
till  the  '  wolfs  tail '  appears  in  the  heavens  (the  Persian 
name  for  the  first  brushes  of  gray  light,  which  are  the 
forerunners  of  the  dawn) ;  then  a  mist  floats  along  the 
horizon,  beautifying  the  haggard  land — ^its  flayed  rocks 
and  skeletons  of  mountains;  and  the  sun  at  once 
appears,  rejoicing  '  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race.^  ^' 
THiis  is  morning  in  the  deserts,  as  the  quiet  dwellers  in 
English  homes  never  see  it,  and  the  first  idolaters  in 
Egypt  worshipped  their  sun,  and  named  their  kings 
from  him  ;  but  we  would  rather  take  it  for  a  sign  of  the 
spiritual  morning  which  is  now  dawning  on  the  darkness 
of  Africa.  The  Holy  Scriptures  are  taking  flight  even 
into  her  deserts,  hitherto  in  small  portions,  and  by  slow 
degrees.  Three  translations  of  the  Bible,  not  Apricak, 
have  during  the  last  century  exercised  a  silent  individual 
influence  there,  which  the  future  may  bring  clearly  to 
light ;  the  Arabic,  the  English,  and  the  Dutch.  And 
now  to  these  are  added  the  Amharic  for  Abyssinia, 
with  the  Kaffir,  the  Sechuana,  and  other  dialects,  for 
the  millions  of  the  Southern  part  of  the  continent. 

We  must  pay  our  awful  debt  to  Africa  in  the 
''Pearl  of  Great  Price.''  The  Sun  of  Eighteousness 
may  dawn  in  sudden  power  over  her  long  gloomy  skies 
as  does  her  sun  in  the  heavens. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

JOB    AND  HIS  EBA. 


J0B*8  CHABACTBB— HIS  SRA — THE  MDrOLBD  PBOPLB— OEKUZNa  AND 
JkDOFTBD  ARABS— ^0B*8  DBSCBNT,  THB  BLB8SIN0  OF  ISHMABIr— JOB*B 
AOE— ABOVE  AND  BELOW— EABLY  '.CULTIVATION  OP  ABABIA— O0D*S 
JT7DOMENT  CONCBBNINO  JOB — HIS  REVELATION  TO  THB  PATRIARCH-<- 
LANOVAGB  OP  BOOK  OP  JOB — ^ETHIOPIA — LENGTH  OP  PATRIARCHAL 
PERIOD — RELIGION  AND  MORALS  OP  TDCBS  OP  JOB — STUDY  OP  THB 
CHARACTER  OP  THE  PATRIARCHS. 

>HERE  was  one  servant  of  Grod  in  the  Patriarchal 
^  times  of  whom  the  Omniscient  said  Himself — 
'^  There  is  none  like  him  in  the  earth/'  ''  a  per- 
fect and  an  upright  man :  one  that  feareth  God 
and  escheweth  evil."  His  character  seems  to 
have  been  given  to  Moses  as  a  study  for  the 
years  of  his  wilderness  training.  He  was  a  king  of 
men  among  the  Arabian  races^  towering  mentally^  at 
leasts  over  them  all;  taught  of  God  himself  in  all 
the  knowledge  of  the  Patriarchal  era.  Placed  as  his 
biography  is  in  the  midst  of  our  Bibles^  (though  it 
stands  first  in  many  ancient  Syriac  copies  of  the  Old 
Testament^)  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  all  that  Job 
knew  must  have  been  treasured  in  the  patriarchal  families 
of  Arabia  in  his  time.  There  are  many  reasons  for  sup- 
posing that  after  the  days  of  Peleg  and  the  division  of 
the  earth  then  recorded^  Southern  Arabia  was  the  chosen 
retreat  of  the  Patriarch  Hebeb,  and  even  of  his  great 
great  grandfather  Noah.  Of  this  we  have  some  further 
traces  to  notice.  Job  may  be  enthroned  in  our  memories 
as  the  grand  living  representative  of  the  early  Arabians. 
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God  has  lefb  Himself  three  or  four  liyiko  monuments 
upon  the  earth  to  the  truth  of  the  written  Revelation 
in  Peoples  that  endure  to  this  day — the  Jews,  the 
Samaritans,  the  Arabs,  and  the  Gipsies^  with  their 
changeless  habits  and  Eastern  credentials;  and  the 
Bible  best  helps  us  to  unravel  their  origin. 

The  early  Arabian  religion,  judging  by  the  book  of 
Job,  seems  in  no  respect  to  have  differed  from  that  of 
Abraham,  only  we  do  not  there  find  proof  that  the  Arabians 
were  acquainted  with  the  ''  call ''  of  the  Father  of  the 
Faithful,  or  revelations  made  to  him  after  he  came  to 
Canaan ;  and  if  we  are  right  in  our  discernment  of  which 
Job  or  Jobab,  in  the  Scripture  genealogies,  is  presented 
to  us  in  the  Book  of  Job,  this  noblest  descendant  of 
Ishmael  was  not  bom  till  some  twenty  years  after  the 
death  of  his  celebrated  ancestor,  the  son  of  Hagar  and  of 
Abraham.     (See  table,  p.  155.) 

THE   MINGLED   PEOPLE. 

"  The  mingled  people  that  dwell  in  the  desert^^  may 
well  describe  tiie  mixed  races  of  Arabia.  The  Arabians, 
by  their  own  writers,  are  divided  into  two  classes — the 
'^  genuine"  and  the  "  adopted^^  Arabs.  The  genuine 
Arab-el- Arabi  trace  their  descent  to  Joktan,  whom  they 
call  Kahtan,  Joktan  having  thirteen  sons  (Gen.  x.), 
many  of  whose  names  are  still  preserved  in  those  of 
existing  Arab  tribes.  Their  settlements  are  mentioned 
in  the  Bible,  and  the  last  one  named  is  a  Jobab. 

"  And  Joktan  begat  Almodad,  and  Sheleph,  and  Hazermaveth,  and 
Jerah. 

"  And  Hadoram,  and  Uzal,  and  DUdab. 

"  And  Obal,  and  Abimael,  and  Sbeba. 

"  And  Opbir,  and  HavUah,  and  Jobab :  aU  these  were  the  sons  of 
Joktan. 

"  Their  dwelling  was  from  Mesha  as  thou  goest  unto  Sephar,  a  mount 
of  the  Bast."— Gmr.  x.  26-80. 
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The  location  of  Mesha  is  still  uncertain^  but  Sephar 
is  well  established  as  being  the  same  as  Zafkri^  or  Isfor^ 
or  Dhafor^  the  sea-port  town  on  the  east  of  the  modem 
Yemen^  which  is  the  soath- western  comer  of  the  penin- 
sola  of  Arabia.  Yemen  extends  two  or  three  hundred 
miles  along  the  shore  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

But  the  Arab  writers  refer  to  the  adopted  as  well  as 
to  the  genuine  Arabs ;  and  the  former  have  Ishmael  and 
(as  we  have  seen)  Esau  for  their  progenitors ;  and  besides 
these  there  are  the  children  of  Abraham  by  Keturah,  his 
last  wife.  Keturah  had  six  sons^  and  one  of  these  was 
Midian.  We  are  told  that  Abraham  sent  them  away 
from  Isaac^  his  son,  while  he  yet  lived,  '^  eastward  into 
the  east  country^^ — i,  e.,  into  the  countries  lying  imme* 
diately  eastward  of  Palestine — viz.,  Arabia,  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  Babylonia. 

The  descendants  of  these  ''  mingled  people''  to  this 
day  inhabit  Arabia,  that  singular  peninsula  which  has  been 
called  ^'  the  Minor  Africa,''  whose  plateau  of  central  table 
land  terminates  on  the  north-west  in  the  hills  of  Sinai,  and 
on  the  north-east  slopes  down  into  the  deserts  of  Syria. 

The  northern  portion,  Arabia  Deserta,  is  the 
''  parched  ground"  of  Isa.  xxxv.  7,  stretching  far  and 
wide  under  a  burning  cloudless  sky,  and  for  a  portion 
of  the  year  untempered  by  showers  and  almost  destitute 
of  springs,  where  the  winds  raise  intolerable  clouds  of 
fine  dust.  There  is  not  a  single  navigable  river  in  all 
Arabia,  indeed  very  few  streams  find  their  way  to  the 
sea.  The  country  is  watered,  if  at  all,  by  wadie — i,  e., 
channels  of  land  depressed  a  few  feet  below  the  sur- 
rounding level,  down  which,  in  the  rainy  season,  run 
rills  or  brooks,  which  are  so  picturesquely  used  by  Job 
as  an  image  of  the  pity  he  expected  from  his  friends 
(Job  vi.  14 — 20)  aai  found  not. 
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"  Mj  brethren  hare  dealt  deoeitfuBj  at  a  brook,  and  ae  the  stream  of 
brooke  tbej  pais  awaj.  .  •  .  What  time  thej  wax  warm  thej  yanishy 
when  it  ie  hot  thej  are  consumed  oat  of  thoir  place.  .  .  .  They  go 
to  nothing  and  perish.*' 

Hadramaat  is  on  tho  southern  coast  of  Arabia ;  it  is 
considered  to  be  named  from  Hazarmaveth^  one  of  the 
sons  of  Joktan^  Gen.  x.  26.  It  is  situated  to  the  east 
of  Yemen  "  the  happy,'*  and  its  coast  stretches  somo 
six  or  seven  hundred  miles  onward  to  that  of  Omar. 

Besides  this  division  of  the  southern  coast  which 
is  the  border  of  the  Indian  Ocean  for  a  thousand  miles, 
there  is  also  El  Hedja,  on  the  shore  of  the  Bed  Sea,  more 
famous  in  modem  days  as  the  Holy  Land  of  the  Moham- 
medans, containing  Mecca,  where  their  prophet  was 
bom,  and  Medina,  where  he  was  buried.  Neither  must 
we  omit  to  notice  in  the  earliest  records  of  the  empire 
the  Nejd,  or  inland  of  Arabia,  between  Hadramaut  and 
the  Syrian  desert;  there  was  an  old  civilization  in 
Arabia's  inner  heart,  which  till  recently  has  been  very 
httle  suspected. 

In  the  days  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  he  took  the  cup 
of  God's  fury  (Jer.  xxv.  15)  and  carried  it,  figuratively, 
by  the  Lord's  will,  when  Nebuchadnezzar  had  conquered 
Jerusalem,  to  Egypt  and  Tyre,  to  Edom,  Moab,  and 
Ammon,  to  the  kings  of  Elam  and  the  Medes,  to  all 
the  kings  of  Arabia,  and  all  the  kings  of  the  mingled 
people  that  dwell  in  the  desert,  Dedan,  and  Tema,  and 
Buz,  and  all  that  dwell  in  the  utmost  comers.'' 

But  the  Arabs  still  dwell  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran, 
fulfilling  to  the  letter  the  message  of  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  to  Hagar  concerning  Ishmael :  "  Ho  will  be  a  wild 
man;  his  hand  will  bo  against  every  man,  and  every 
man's  hand  against  him."  They  abide  in  the  presence 
of  their  brethren — '^a  people,"  says  Gibbon,  ''whom  it 
is  dangerous  to  provoke,  and  fruitless  to  attack."     The 
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arms  of  Sesostris  and  Ptths^  of  Pompey  and  Tn^an^ 
could  never  achiere  the  conquest  of  Aralna.  Cambyses 
did  not  attack  Egypt  without  the  permission  of  &e 
Arabsj  and  Alexander  could  nerer  subdue  them.  Five 
times  were  the  victorious  legions  of  Bome  arrayed 
against  them^  and  five  times  compelled  to  retreat.  As 
fierce  as  they  are  free^  they  have  defied  the  Bomaii 
eagle  and  the  Turkish  crescent^  while  the  posterity  of 
Isaac  have  been  obliged  to  bow  to  the  yoke  of  both. 

After  all  the  controversies  concerning  the  era  and 
identity  of  Job,  it  seems  most  probable  that  he  was  one 
of  the  kings  who  reigned  in  the  land  of  Edom  ''before 
there  reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel.*'  K 
so,  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  31,  Moses  gives  his  ancestry  amid  the 
generations  of  '^  Esau/'  who  ''  is  Edom,*'  one  of  whose 
wives  was  his  cousin  Bashemath,  Ishmael's  daughter, 
and  their  son  Beuel  had  again  a  son  Zerah*  Zerah  is 
reckoned  among  the  dukes  of  Edom.  Kings  succeeded 
dukes. 

*'  Bela  the  son  of  Beor  reigned  in  Edom :  md  the  name  of  his  city 
was  Dinhabah. 

<*  And  Bela  died,  and  Jobab  the  son  of  Zerah  of  Boziah  reigned  in 
his  stead."— 0XV.  xxxri.  82,  33. 

The  Job  of  our  Bibles  was  probably  the  great  grand- 
son of  Esau,  and  while  JacoVs  posterity  were  multiply- 
ing in  Egypt,  Esau  is  inheriting  his  blessing  of  the  bye- 
ways,  the  fatness  of  the  earth  and  of  the  dew  of  heaven, 
and  sharing  in  Ishmael's  blessing  also  (Gen.  xvii.  20) ;  is 
multiplied  exceedingly — his  line  of  princes  is  begun,  and 
it  may  bo  assumed  that  Job  was  one  of  them. 

The  Eev.  Charles  Forster,  in  his  valuable  work  on 
the  Geography  of  Arabia,  identifies  the  Job  of  the  Bible 
with  this  king  of  Edom— and  Dinhabah,  his  city,  with 
the  present  O'Daib    standing  alone  in  the  northern 
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desert^  in  the  direction  of  Chaldea  and  the  Euphrates. 
It  should  be  remarked  that  King  Jobab  is  succeeded  by 
Husham^  of  the  land  of  Temani,  reminding  us  of  Eliphaz 
the  Temanite  ;*  and  O'Daib  is  the  chief  town  of  the 
Beni  Temin  to  this  day. 

The  names  of  Job's  daughters^  Kezia  and  Jemima^  arc 
still  likewise  preserved  in  the  same  district ;  Kezia^  per- 
haps^ in  the  E^assanitoe^  on  the  coast  of  the  Hedjaz ;  and 
Jemima^  the  dove,  is  recorded  by  Arab  writers  to  have 
been  the  first  queen  of  the  land.  She  may  have  been  the 
ancestress  of  the  Beni  Ayoub*  (Ptolemy's  Agubeni), 
the  sons  of  Job,  still  one  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
Arab  tribes. 

That  Job  was  a  patriarchal  king  may  be  argued  from 
Job  zxix. : — 

"  When  I  went  out  to  the  gate  through  the  citj,  when  I  prepared  my 
seat  in  the  street ! 

'*  The  young  men  saw  me,  and  hid  themselyes :  and  the  aged  arose 
and  stood  up. 

"  The  princes  refrained  talking,  and  laid  their  hand  on  their  mouth. 

**  The  nobles  held  their  peace." 

He  adds — 

"I  put  on  righteousness,  and  it  clothed  mo  :  my  judgment  was  as  a 
robe  and  a  diadem.** — Job  xxiz.  14. 

It  appears  that  to  the  royal  descendant  of  Ishmacl 
and  Esau,  the  blessing  of  the  children  of  Shorn  was  not 
denied.  "Bless  me,  even  me  also,  oh  my  father." 
"Hast  thou  not  reserved  a  blessing  for  me?  Hast 
thou  but  one  blessing  V  said  poor  Esau,  in  his  bitter- 
ness.    And  did  not  the  "  reserved  blessing "  fall  on 

*  It  is  evident  that  Eliphaz  was  in  communication  with  the  longest 
lired  of  the  early  patriarchs.  He  says  to  Job,  "  With  us  are  the  gray- 
headed  and  very  aged  men,  much  older  than  thy  father/*  Job  xv.  10. 
The  first-bom  son  of  Esau  had  been  named  EUphaz,  and  Job's  friend 
may  hare  been  of  this  earlier  generation. 
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Job  ?  How  far  nobler  are  the  annals  of  this  second 
king  of  Edom  (even  with  all  his  faults  recorded),  as 
regards  the  civilization  they  intimate,  than  any  of  the 
hard- won  relics  from  Chaldeans  clay  inscriptions,  or  in- 
deed from  Egypt's  idols  of  granite  and  marble. 

Throughout  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures.  Job  and  his  three  friends  are  styled  kings.  This 
version  makes  the  full  age  of  Job  240  years,  and  if  we 
accept  its  authority,  we  may  take  his  biography  as  filling 
up  the  space  between  Joseph  and  Moses,  during  which 
era  there  is  no  personal  narrative  beside,  of  any  of  God's 
servants  on  the  earth.  Job  stands  sixth  in  descent 
from  Abraham  through  Ishmael,  Bashemath,  Beuel,  and 
Zerah  (see  Gen.  xxxvi.) ;  and  Moses,  on  his  mother's 
side,  was  also  the  sixth,  aud  on  his  father's  the  seventh 
descendant  from  the  same  great  ancestor  through  Isaac. 
Job's  lengthened  life,  therefore,  may  have  brought  him 
within  the  personal  knowledge  of  Moses,  during  his 
forty  years'  absence  from  Egypt ;  or  Moses  may  have 
conversed  with  those  to  whom  Job  and  his  story  were 
intimately  and  personally  known. 

'  There  is  such  a  wonderful  dramatic  character  about 
this  book  j  it  is  so  truly  a  "  living  oracle,"  that  many  of 
its  students  have  been  disposed  to  look  upon  it  in  the 
light  of  a  beautiful  and  philosophical  romance,  con- 
structed for  the  display  of  certain  principles;  but  this 
is  to  ignore  Divine  witness  to  the  fact  of  Job's  indivi- 
duaUty  in  the  Book  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel : — 

"  Though  these  three  men,  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job,  were  in  it  [the 
Land],  they  should  dellTer  but  their  own  souls  bj  their  righteousness, 

SUTH  THB  LOBD  GOD." — "EZRK,  xIt.  14. 

And  to  Divine  witness  is  added  also  apostolic  reference  : 

•*  Ye  have  heard  of  the  patience  of  Job,  and  have  seen  the  end  of 
the  Lord."— Jambb  t.  11. 
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The  g^eral  opinion  of  the  Church  of  Gk>d  has 
always  been  in  nnison  with  the  testimony  of  Scripture 
on  this  subject^  and  to  Moses  is  commonly  accorded  the 
renown  of  being  either  the  writer  or  compiler  of  the 
thrilling  history. 

Job  makes  no  reference  to  Israel  or  their  Exodus, 
although  very  distinct  allusions  to  the  deluge  and  the 
pyramids;  and  this,  with  the  length  of  his  life,  has 
tended  to  raise  the  question  concerning  his  era. 

The  one  hundred  and  forty  years  granted  to  Job  on 
hia  recovery,  as  likewise  his  second  &mily,  appear,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  by  special  blessing.  In  his  former 
period  of  prosperity  and  dignity,  he  was  probably  a  kiug 
by  election,  for  not  one  of  the  eight  kings  mentioned  iu 
the  thirty-sixth  of  Genesis  is  the  son  of  his  predecessor. 

It  may  have  been  a  problem  in  the  mind  of  Mosos^ 
worked  out  during  his  meditations  in  the  desert,  how  to 
reconcile  the  apparently  unmerited  sufferings  of  his  own 
people  with  the  love  and  justice  of  Jehovah.  The 
beginning  of  Grod's  inspiration  to  his  human  soul  may 
have  been  the  lifting  of  the  curtain  from  heaven's  side  of 
the  history  of  Job.  In  all  the  Bible,  till  we  come  to  the 
Book  of  Revelation,  there  is  scarce  such  another  window 
into  the  invisible  world. 

Down  below  is  Job  writhing  in  the  dust,  his  glory 
departed — so  altered,  that  his  friends,  who  have  come 
from  their  own  place  to  mourn  with  him,  know  him 
not;  the  wisdom  of  Toman  cannot  comfort  him;  his 
sorrowful  soul  is  saying  that  he  has  not  deserved  this 
dealing  from  God,  and  then  the  reproof  of  his  friends 
is  added  to  the  heap  of  his  afflictions. 

Down  below  all  is  darkness.  Up  above,  Moses  sees 
the  Lord  of  love  and  pity  only  proving  His  child  in  the 
fire,  delighting  in  his  patience,  and  causing  him  to  hold 
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&st   his  integrity^   and  confating  by  this  means   the 
Accuser  of  the  brethren. 

Down  below  lies  poor  Job^  casting  back  in  his 
memory  for  what  shall  have  brought  his  woes  upon 
him,  driven  by  the  harshness  of  those  who  came  at 
first  to  comfort  him^  to  show  himself  righteous  in  his 
own  eyes.  Up  above  is  the  Lord  listenings  remember- 
ing the  submission  of  his  dear  child^  when  the  first 
strokes  of  the  rod  fell  upon  him. 

"  Tbe  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  %inj ;  bla«ed  bf  the 
name  of  the  Lord." 

"  Shall  we  receire  good  at  the  hand  of  God,  and  shall  we  not  receiTe 
eril  ?"— Job  1 21,  ii.  10. 

The  Befiner  is  watching  the  furnace^  though  He  heats 
it  seven  fold,  and  He  is  waiting  for  the  tried  silvers- 
He  is  going  to  find  the  ransom  (xxxiii.  24)  and  deliver 
from  the  pit.  He  has  inspired  the  lips  of  Elihu,  and 
to  his  mighty  words  Job  finds  no  reply.  The  Lord  con- 
firms them  with  the  whirlwind,  and  gives  Job  such  a 
vision  of  Himself  in  light  and  power  as  vanquishes  at 
once  the  least  disposition  to  appeal  against  any  of  His 
ways,  and  the  last  finish  of  complete  submission  is  now 
evident  in  His  servant,  for  he  says  : — 

"  I  haye  uttered  things  too  wonderful  for  me, 

"Wherefore  1  abhor  myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashef.** — 
Job  xlii.  3,  6. 

Then  the  Lord  also  accepted  Job,  and  appointed  him 
an  intercessor  for  his  firiends. 

*'  And  the  Lord  turned  the  captivitj  of  Job,  when  he  prayed  for  his 
friends :  also  the  Lord  gaye  Job  twice  aa  mnch  as  he  had  before." — 
Job  xlii.  10. 

EARLY  ARABIAN   CIVIUZATIOK. 

The  civilization  described  in  the  Book  of  Job  is 
very  wonderful.      A  city  and  streets  are  alluded  to 
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in  the  Land  of  Uz  as  well  as  tents  and  tabernacles ; 
wines  and  dainty  meats  at  feasts;  the  couch  and 
looking-glasses  of  polished  metal,  tell  of  care  for 
fiimitare;  the  harp,  the  organ,  the  tabret,  and  the 
timbrel  accompanied  the  dance;  gold  ear-rings,  the 
robe  and  diadem,  precious  stones  and  jewels  are  all 
named;  the  mining  and  refining  of  metals  was  under- 
stood, and  the  use  of  money.  There  was  writing,  en- 
graving, and  weaving ;  fishing  and  riding,  and  shooting 
with  steel  bows ;  Job  had  500  yoke  of  oxen,  and  the 
Chaldeans  carry  off  his  3000  camels,  a  valuable  booty, 
as  these  animals  were  always  highly  prized  for  the  con- 
veyance of  commerce.  But  after  all,  this  civilization  in 
the  land  of  Edom  is  only  parallel  with  that  of  ancient 
EoTFT  and  of  early  Chaldea  at  the  same  era,  and  we 
must  remember  that  these  wore  the  adjacent  countries. 
A  king  of  Edom  would  not  be  unacquainted  with  the 
luxuries  and  possessions  of  surrounding  nations.  The 
grand  references  to  the  animal  creation  in  the  final 
address  of  Jehovah  to  his  servant  assure  us  that  Job 
must  have  been  familiar  with  the  war-horses  of  the 
Assyrians,  which,  as  we  may  now  observe  from  their 
sculptures,  were  of  noble  blood  (perhaps  Arabian),  and 
are  drawn  from  the  finest  models. 

**  Their  hones  are  swifter  than  the  leopards,  and  ore  more  fierce  than 
the  erening  wolves  !*' 

exclaims  the  prophet  Habakkuk  (i.  8)  of  the  horses 
of  the  Chaldeans. 

"  From  afar  he  snufieth  the  battle, 
The  thunder  of  the  captains  and  the  shouting." 

See  Job  xxxix.  25. 

The  behemoth,  or  hippopotamus,  "whom  I  made 
with  thee,''  says  Jehovah  (thus  possibly  distinguishing 
this  beast  from  the  megatherium  or  saurian  of  a  former 
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age).  The  behemoth — haunting  alike  the  Nile  and  the 
Jordan,  the  "dry  land/'  and  "the  covert  of  the  reed 
and  the  fen ;''  he  seems  especially  alluded  to  as  swimming 
through  the  sudden  floods  of  the  Jordan,  swelled  by  the 
melted  snows  of  the  Lebanon.* 

And  the  "leviathan,"  or  crocodile.  Job  was  evi- 
dently not  ignorant  of  the  habits  of  this  tyrant  lord  of  the 
Egyptian  river,  whose  empire  is  "  the  border  of  the  seas," 
whose  impenetrable  skin  no  weapon  could  pierce ;  in  the 
animal  creation,  "  king  over  all  the  children  of  pride.'' 

There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  in  the  days  of  Job 
these  monsters  of  the  Nile,  being  comparatively  undis- 
turbed by  man,  may  even  have  attained  to  a  greater  size 
than  they  do  in  the  present  day.  "  None  is  so  fierce 
that  dare  stir  him  up,"  says  Jehovah.  "Who,  then, 
is  able  to  stand  before  ME  ?" 

This  admitted— the  Mighty  One  overlooks  the  irri- 
tation of  His  servant,  so  sorely  tried,  and  silences  the 
friends  who  had  aggravated  his  sorrow,  by  the  final 
judgment :  "  Ye  have  not  spoken  of  Me  the  thing  that 
is  right,  as  my  servant  Job  hath."  To  the  all-seeing 
eye  it  was  known  how  true  it  was  that  Job  had  been  a 
man  of  peace,  a  judge  and  a  father  to  the  poor,  eyes  to 
the  blind,  and  feet  to  the  lame ;  bountiful  and  hospita- 
ble— "  the  greatest  of  all  the  men  of  the  East.''  Before 
any  part  of  our  Bible  was  written,  he  had  "  esteemed 
the  words  of  God  more  than  his  necessary  food."  He 
was  diligent  in  all  appointed  sacrifices  for  sin — a  man 
of  prayer — ^and  with  Abraham  he  had  enjoyed  the  patri- 
archal vision  of  a  Redeemer,  to  "  stand  in  the  latter  day 
upon  the  earth." 

By  the  testimony  of  God  himself,  there  was  not  in 
all  the  earth  such  a  perfect  and  upright  man,  and  very 
*  SbhultenB  fhuikB  the  elephant  is  intended ;  Good,  the  Mammoth. 
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mucli  more  of  his  wisdom  and  knowledge  is  placed  on 
record  than  of  any  other  of  the  patriarchs.  He  seems 
to  have  been  famous  both  in  heayen  and  earth.  We  have 
in  Genesis  the  narrative  of  noble  facts  and  deeds^  and 
short  interlocutory  scenes^  which  serve  to  develop  divers 
characters.  Yet  where,  bat  in  Job,  shall  we  find  an  in- 
troduction to  the  majestic  current  of  thoughts  and  memo- 
ries handed  down  through  the  families  of  Shem  ? 

^'  Oh,  that  Ishmael  may  live  before  Thee  V  said 
his  father  Abraham,  and  in  answer  to  this  prayer  the 
sons  of  Ishmael  seem  to  have  had  their  own  possession 
and  their  own  ''  blessing  '*  in  the  land  of  the  sons  of 
Joktan.  How  mighty  are  the  slow,  grand  utter- 
ances of  those  long-lived  men,  who  were  besides  the 
''  sons  of  God,''  who  drank  into  the  depth  of  their  souls 
the  primeval  revelations  of  truth,  whether  given  by  voice 
or  vision,  or  dream  of  the  night,  to  which  Eliphaz  refers 
(iv.  12 — 18).  How  these  spiritual  giants  of  earth's  first 
2500  years  towered  above  their  fellows,  when  God  kept 
them,  by  His  grace,  from  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
forgetting  the  Creator  in  the  works  of  His  hands  ! 

"  If  I  beheld  the  sun  when  it  shincd  [says  Job],  or  the  moon  walking 
in  brightness ; 

"  And  my  heart  hath  been  secretly  enticed,  or  my  mouth  hath  kissed 
my  hand ;  Ishould  have  denied  the  God  that  is  above." — Job  xxxi.  26—28. 

He  makes  no  reference  to  the  fleshly  mind  of  Egypt, 

which  took  the  bull  appointed  for  sacrifice,  and  lifted  it 

into  an  idol,  by  the  same  species  of  delusion  with  which 

a  modem  school  of  error  looks  for  salvation  in  the  sacra- 

.ments,  and  mistakes  the  sign  for  the  thing  signified. 

Whether  we  listen  to  Job  or  his  friends,  notwithstand- 
ing the  heat  of  their  temper,  as  we  come  up  from  Chaldea 
or  Egypt,  we  marvel,  with  Moses,  at  the  wisdom  of 
Teman,  and  glorify  the  God  of  their  fathers. 
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The  book  of  Job  is  written  in  old  Hebrew;  one 
himdred  and  ninety-six  mannscripts  of  it  have  been 
collated  by  Kennicott^  and  its  magnificent  poetical  de- 
scriptions prove  that  Job  had  all  the  expansion  of  the 
Semitic  mind.  A  great  evidence  of  the  remote  antiquity 
of  the  book  is  that  the  friends^  being  Arabians  of  various 
districts^  yet  apparently  continued  to  speak  some  common 
Isax^guAge,  while  there  was  evident  need  of  an  interpreter 
in  EoTFT  at  the  time  that  Joseph's  brethren  came  down 
there ;  but  then  Egypt  was  peopled  from  a  Samite  stocky 
as  was  also  early  Chaldea  and  Canaan. 

ETHIOPIA. 

Ethiopia^  like  Chaldea^  presents  the  strange  pecu- 
liarity of  an  originally  Hamite  origin  of  its  population^ 
and  of  their  speech  becoming  afterwards,  nevertheless, 
Semitic ;  it  is  the  Cush  of  the  Toldoth  Beni  Noah,  of 
Gen.  X.,  and  of  the  Hebrew  history ;  a  country  traversed 
by  two  branches  of  the  Nile,  forming  a  series  of  cataracts ; 
hence  in  Isa.  xviii.  it  is  referred  to  as  the  land  shadowing 
with  wings,  which  is  beyond  (or  by  the  side  of)  the 
waters  of  Cush.  Shadowing  with  wings  admits  of  the 
sense  ^'the  land  of  the  shadow  of  both  sides,''  the 
shadows  falling  towards  the  north  and  south  at  different 
periods  of  the  year — ^a  feature  which  is  noticed  by  many 
early  writers.  The  papyms  boats,  "vessels  of  bulrushes," 
are  regarded  as  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  country. 

Job  knew  Ethiopia  as  famous  for  the  precious  topaz. 
Job.  xxviii.  19 ;  and  the  Hebrews  carried  on  commerce 
with  its  people  in  after  days,  in  ebony,  ivory,  frank- 
incense, and  gold.  In  Isa.  xlv.  14  the  Ethiopians  and 
Sabeans  are  mentioned  together,  the  latter  as  "  men  of 
stature ;"  their  fine  appearance  led  to  their  being  chosen 
as  attendants  in  royal  households.    The  Ethiopians  are 
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once  in  Scripture  coupled  with  tbe  Arabians^  as  occupy- 
ing the  opposite  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea^  2  Chron.  xxi. 
16,  but  elsewhere  they  are  connected  with  African 
nations,  particularly  Egypt,  Phut,  Lub,  and  Lud.  The 
Sabeans  appear  to  have  been  their  most  powerful  tribe. 

The  name  of  Zerah  was  Ethiopic ;  the  reader  will 
remark  it  as  belonging  to  Job's  father;  in  after  days 
(see  2  Chron.  xiv.  9)  there  came  out  against  Israel  ^^  Zerali 
the  Ethiopian,  with  an  host  of  a  thousand  thousand, 
and  three  hundred  chariots,''  and  the  Ethiopians  were 
destroyed  before  the  Lord. 

The  probable  connection  of  this  ^'  mingled  people  " 
with  Midian,  must  be  inferred  from  the  wife  of  Moses 
being  named  an  Ethiopian  (Numb.  xii.  1),  and  yet  Zip- 
porah  is  called  the  daughter  of  the  Priest  of  Midian. 

We  cannot  but  remark  the  reverence  which  Moses 
paid  to  his  father-in-law,  Jethro,  who  is  called  by  various 
names  in  Scripture — Jethee,  or  the  excellent,  while 
Hobab  (Judg.  iv.  11)  may  mean  "beloved;"  in  Exod. 
ii.  18  he  is  called  Rcuel,  and  again  Raguel,  in  Numb.  x.  29, 
where  it  is  intimated  that  he  had  a  son  named  Hobab. 

Moses  did  obeisance  to  him,  Exod.  xviii.  7,  as  he 
restored  his  wife  Zipporah  and  her  sons,  when  the 
whole  body  of  the  Israelites  came  and  encamped  at  the 
Mount  of  God,  in  the  old  district  so  well  known  to 
Moses  in  his  forty  years  of  solitude ;  and  then  the  father- 
in-law  rejoiced  with  his  son  for  all  the  goodness  that  the 
Lord  had  shown  to  Israel,  and  declares  his  patriarchal 
knowledge  that  the  Lord  is  greater  than  all  gods. 

Jethro  then  takes  a  burnt-offering  and  sacrifices  for 
God,  provides  a  feast,  and  calls  to  it  Aaron  and  the 
elders  of  Israel ;  and  when  his  blessing  to  Moses  is  con- 
nected with  St.  Paul's  comment,  that  '^  the  less  is  blessed 
of  the  better,"  Heb.vii.  7,  we  are  much  inclined  to  believe 
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with  Dr.  Bonar^  that  Jethro  was  one  of  those  patriarchal 
priests  in  Arabia^  who,  like  Melchisedek  in  Canaan,  and 
Job  in  the  land  of  Uz,  preserved  in  different  lands  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God  beifore  there  was  any  written 
Bevelation,  at  least  any  that  has  come  down  to  us. 

Jethro  mingles  his  counsel  with  such  words  of 
paternal  authority  and  wisdom,  as  would  imply  a  far 
greater  age  than  Moses,  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  then  himself  eighty  years  old.  With  much  sagacity 
and  experience,  and  with  affectionate  soUcitude,  he 
says,  on  observing  the  constant  consultations  of  the 
people  with  their  leader :  ^^The  thing  that  thou  doest  is  not 
good,  thou  wilt  surely  wear  away,''  and  suggests  a  mode 
of  effectual  help  from  others ;  and  his  advice  was  so  ad- 
mirable and  well-timed,  that  Moses  hearkened  to  the 
voice  of  his  father-in-law,  and  "  did  all  that  he  said.'' 

We  have  here  introduced  this  after  passage  in  the 
life  of  Jethro  because  of  his  being  an  example  of  what 
was  known  and  believed  in  patriabchal  times,  which, 
we  must  remember,  comprehended  an  immense  period 
of  the  history  of  the  world.  They  were  as  long  as  the 
TIMES  OF  THE  Gentiles,  if  we  count  our  own  period  back 
— beyond  the  coming  of  the  Lord — to  about  b.c.  660,  when 
the  chosen  nation  was  pronounced  rejected,  because 
of  the  sin  of  Manasseh  (seep.  18) :  andif  we  would  study 
the  Bible  aright  we  must  endeavour  to  realize  this. 

The  Book  which  embalms  the  story  of  God's  patriarchs 
is  also  the  one  that  throws  most  light  on  the  egotistic 
monumental  records  of  the  proud  and  perished  kings  of 
Egypt  and  of  Chaldea. 

BELIGION  and   MOBALS  OF  THE   TIMES   OF  JOB. 

We  may  learn  much  from  the  Book  of  Job,  even  of 
the  religion  and  morals  that  we  need  for  our  own  day. 
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The  oharacter  and  attributes  of  God  are  clearly  indicated. 
He  is  represented  as  sovereign,  omniscient,  unchangeable, 
wise,  holy,  of  terrible  majesty,  and  yet  merciful.  The 
Creator,  the  Governor,  the  Judge  of  the  earfch,  commu- 
nicating his  will  by  Revelation,  appointing  man's  times, 
and  having  in  His  hands  all  power  of  life  and  death ;— con- 
trolling all  beings,  even  Satan,  once  a  son  of  God,  but 
now  a  fiendish,  crafty  tempter  to  mankind,  permitted 
for  a  time  to  trouble,  but  never  to  destroy  Gtod^a 
people. 

There  are  many  duties  to  our  fellow-creatures  spoken 
of,  which  might  be  well  considered  now.  Covetousness 
is  regarded  in  the  light  of  idolatry,  and  that  scepticism 
is  severely  reproved  which  ignores  the  Providence  of 
God.  It  seems  stated  in  this  book  (xxii.  17)  that  this 
was  the  irreligion  that  provoked  God  to  destroy  the 
antediluvians, — 

**  Which  were  oat  down  oat  of  time ;  whose  foandation  waa  overflown 
with  a  flood. 

«  Which  said  unto  God,  Depart  from  us,  and— What  can  the  Ahnightj 
do  for  them  P" 
or, 

"  Were  questioning  what  the  Ahnighty  had  done  for  them,  when  yet 
He  had  fiUed  their  houses  with  good."* 

The  sins  against  our  fellow-men,  especially  noted,  are 
contempt  for  older  people  on  the  part  of  the  young 
(xix.  18) ;  disrespect  of  servants  to  masters  (xix.  16), 
and  ill-treatment  of  servants  by  masters  (xxxi.  13) ; 
neglect  of  kinsfolk  and  acquaintances  (xix.  31, 32);  false- 
heartedness  of  friends  (vi.  15) ;  murder  (xxiv.  14) ; 
seduction  (xxxi.  1 — 8) ;  robbeiy,  whether  removing 
landmarks,  or  stealing  property,  or  stealing  men,  or 

•  See  "  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Job,"  with  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  Car- 
tarct  P.  Carey,  Guernsey,  an  illustrated  and  a  most  interesting  Tolume. 
Wertheim  and  Macintosh,  1858. 
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extortion  (xxiv.  2^  11  j  xxxi.  88—40) ;  tyrannical  des- 
potism (zxiv.  21) ;  taJcing  raiment  a$  a  pledge  from  ths 
poor  (zziL  5^  6) ;  withJiolding  food  from  the  famiMmg 
(xxii.  7);  ill-treating  widows^  dealing  unkindly  with 
the  fiktherless  (xxxi.  16^  17);  oppressing  the  helpless 
(xxiv.  4 — 11) ;  rejoicing  at  the  fiJl  of  an  enemy  (xxxi.  29), 

Fearing  God,  and  departing  from  evil^  seems  to  hare 
been  the  religion  of  that  time^  and  Job  possessed  it. 
Acqnaintance  with  God,  and  calling  upon  Him  in  prayer, 
perseverance  in  piety,  enduring  affliction  with  submis- 
sion, confession  of  sin  and  sacrifice  for  it,  repentance, 
self-loathing  and  glorifying  God,  are  all  illustrated. 
Duties  to  our  neighbour  in  ail  relations  of  life  are 
enjoined;  self-restraint,  hospitaUty,  charity — ^the  very 
virtues  of  a  gospel  day,  and  wondrous  also  is  the  revela- 
tion on  man's  final  destiny ;  though  it  was  not  indeed  the 
'^immortality  brought  to  light  through  the  gospeL'' 

The  grave  was  then  regarded  as  a  place  of  separation 
from  the  earth,  so  that  the  occupant  would  be  unconsdoas 
and  insensibleof  all  that  transpired  there — a  place  of  dark- 
ness, not  to  be  desired  by  the  imprepared  (xxxvi.  20) ; 
there  was  no  deliverance  for  the  ungodly  bom  it  (xxxvi. 
18) ;  no  pardon  there,  and  it  was  a  place  into  which  the 
sins  of  tiie  wicked  accompany  them  (xx.  11).  God's 
power  and  wrath  are  felt  in  that  lower  world  (xxvi.  6). 
A  good  man,  however,  has  hope  in  his  death;  the 
grave  to  him  is  a  place  of  calm  rest,  where  the  wicked 
cannot  trouble,  and  the  voice  of  the  taskmaster  is  no 
more  heard,  and  the  slave  at  last  is  free. 

It  was  then  considered  that  even  in  the  grave 
there  is  a  separation  between  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked,  for  that  the  wicked  dead  are  not  gathered 
into  the  lot  of  the  righteous  (xxvii.  19).  The  pious 
man    might    look    forward    to  a  time  appointed    by 
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Gk>d  when  his  renovation  should  come^  and  when 
his  iniqoities  would  be  found  to  be  all  obliterated 
(xiv.  13).  The  hope  of  this  appears  to  have  been  so 
firm  in  the  mind  of  Job,  that  he  prays  earnestly 
that  its  record  may  be  transmitted  to  posterity.  The 
wonderful  allusion  to  a  Redeemer,  or  '^  Vindicator,"  as 
some  translate  it,  at  some  future  period  to  stand  upon 
the  earth,  shows  marvellously  the  strength  of  patriarchal 
faith — of  those  who  had  "not  seen,  and  yet  had  believed.*' 

From  the  Book  of  Genesis  we  obtain  many  facts  that 
illustrate  our  information  from  the  Book  of  Job  concern- 
ing the  institutions  of  the  Patbiabchal  age.  We  hear  of 
places — ^mountain  solitudes — set  apart  for  worship,  of 
doing  things  before  the  Lord,  of  going  out  from  His  pre- 
sence, of  building  altars  to  Him,  of  setting  up  stones  for 
pillars,  and  pouring  on  them  anointing  oil.  Wo  hear  of 
the  Shepherd  of  the  stone  of  Israel  (Gen.  xlix.  24) ; 
one  of  the  earliest  names  by  which  the  God  of  Jacob  was 
known.  There  were  then  certainly  some  appointed 
quarters  to  which  the  earliest  "  sons  of  God'*  resorted  for 
worship.  The  coat  of  many  colours  was  perhaps  a 
priestly  garment — ^imposition  of  hands  was  attached  to 
the  paternal  blessing. 

Noah  knew  the  clean  from  the  unclean.  Blood  was 
withheld  for  food;  murder  demanded  death;  impurity 
was  forbidden ;  oaths  and  vows  were  binding ;  marriage 
with  idolaters  was  deprecated ;  birthright  respected ;  due 
honour  paid  to  parents,  and  punishment  followed  him 
who  set  light  by  his  father  or  his  mother.  All  the 
ground  work  of  the  Levitical  code  was  already  under- 
stood in  the  Patriarchal  families.* 

The  seed  of  the  woman  promised  to  Adam,  which 

*  "  Scripture  Coincidences/*  by  the  Bey.  J.  Blunt,  is  a  delightful 
hook  on  this  subject. 
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was  to  braise  the  serpent's  head,  was  already  earnestly 
desired,  eyen  desired  so  greedily  that  Ishmael  was  bom 
after  Isaac  was  promised.  The  '^  father  of  the  faithful,'' 
urged  by  Sarah,  took  wrong  ways  to  secure  it,  and  did 
not  wait  for  Gt>d,  and  from  that  day  to  this,  Ishmael  has 
in  conseqaence  been  always  Isaac's  scourge. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  Bible  student  to  read 
the  Book  of  Job,  with  all  the  light  which  modem  dis- 
coreries  are  casting  upon  its  antique  pages.  It  is  as 
remarkable  for  its.  obscurity  as  its  sublimity.  Its  obso- 
lete words,  its  intense  concentration  of  language^  and 
incidental  allusions  to  things  long  forgotten  (some  of 
which  are  recently  come  to  light),  mark  its  primeval 
antiquity.  It  reproduces  for  us  a  past  age,  with  a  local 
colouring,  which  we  shall  appreciate  more  and  more  as 
we  become  acquainted  with  the  civilization  of  early 
Arabia.  The  Arabs  in  their  ignorance  have  well  guarded 
its  relics  from  ordinary  travellers  from  age  to  age, 
and  their  old  language,  stiU  almost  dead,  has  probably 
yet  to  render  up  fresh  confirmations  of  the  Book  of  Job. 

It  is  worth  remarking,  that  in  a  notice  appended  to 
the  Septuagint  Version  of  the  Scriptures — showing  the 
general  opinion  at  the  time  of  the  translators — ^it  is  said  of 
Job,  '^  This  is  translated  out  of  a  Syriac  book,  '  Job  dwelt 
in  the  land  of  Ausitis,  on  the  confines  of  Idumea  and 
Arabia.  He  had  for  his  father,  Zare,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Esau,  and  was  fifth  in  descent  from  Abraham.' " 

The  book  of  Job  assumes  its  ftdl  value  when  con- 
sidered as  the  only  inspired  Arabian  record  of  the  Patri- 
archal period.  We  should  strive  against  the  too  widely 
spread  idea  that  it  is  not  worth  our  while  to  go  back 
to  this  period,  for  that  it  is  but  re-visiting  a  gallery 
of  the  portraits  of  our  ancestors,  who  have  little  in 
common  with  the  present  and  the  practical. 

K 
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The  finger  of  God  seems  now  itself  to  be  turning  the 
pages  of  the  Old  Testament^  and  pointing  to  His  ancient 
Aristocracy,  the  men  who  were  His  friends,  ''  who  be- 
lieved Him/'  who  often  heard  His  voice  from  heaven,  to 
whom  He  '' appeared,"  and  who  were  His  "living 
epistles  "  to  the  heathen  around  them. 

They  have  an  undying  story;  the  study  of  it  would 
ennoble  character  in  these  days.  How  racy,  how  salient 
the  points  of  their  biography  I  Their  very  faults  are  a 
gospel  to  us  I  Their  society  is  inspiring,  and  ever  fresh  to 
the  mind  worn  out  with  modem  littlenesses  and  external 
life ;  and  why  ?  because  these  "  Fathers''  held  communion 
with  the  I  AM.  He  impressed  them  more  or  less  with 
His  own  sublimity — they  reflected  their  Creator;  and 
who  was  this  Creator  ?  Him  "  by  whom  all  things  were 
made  !"  No  other  than  the  Adonai,  the  second  person 
in  the  Trinity,  the  "  Christ  "  whom  they  were  suffered 
to  see  in  prophetic  vision  "  coming  to  save ;"  whose 
"  reproach  they  esteemed,"  whose  "  day  they  saw." 
Yes,  and  perhaps  to  them  and  to  the  relics  of  their 
period  it  will  be  given  to  make  unanswerable  answer  to 
the  doubters  and  the  scoffers  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  next  chapter  will  throw  some  light  on  Job's 
intense  desire  for  the  preservation  of  his  certain  hope 
of  a  Redeemer  to  come  upon  the  earth. 

We  hope  our  readers  will  refer  to  Mr.  Carey's  book 
concerning  him,  and  to  the  proofs  he  brings  that  the 
ago  in  which  this  patriarch  lived  was  almost  certainly 
that  of  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  i.  e., 
about  thirty-five  centuries  ago ;  also  that  the  land  of 
Uz  was,  in  all  likelihood,  identical  with  that  of  Edom 
in  its  original  boundaries,  and  its  position  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  range  of  Mount  Seir,  facing  the  Great 
Arabian  Desert. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  STONES  OF  ABASIA. 

TUB  WAAXA  TABLET  OF   MB.   LOFTU8 — 7IB8T  COLLBCTOBS  OF    UIlfTABITIC 
INSCRIPTIONS — BOCK   OF  HI8X  OHORAB — HIMTASITIC  ALTAB— BBOXTSB 

TABLETS — MIKAL  JOSEPh's  STONES   FBOM   MABBB — SONS  OF  JOKTAJT 

BE8EABCHES  OF  ABNAUD  AND  FBESNEL — INSCRIPTIONS  ON  DTK!  OF 
XABEB — FBESNEL's  ALPHABET — ACCOUNT  OF  THB  DTRB  IN  THB 
KORAN — IDOLATRIES  OF  THE  ARABS — ATHTOR — ASHTORETH^THB 
EARLY  DHOU  N0WA8— ALMAKAH— THE  PRUCBTAL  ARABIC— PAL- 
GRATE's  recent  TRAVELS  IN  THB  NEJED — AFFINITY  BETWEBN 
HDfYARITIC  AND  EARLY  SANSCRIT  ALPHABETS — THB  PATBLUICH 
EBER — ^TABLE   OF  USHEr's   CHRONOLOGY. 


**  Oh  that  my  words  were  now  written  I  [says  Job]  oh  that  thej  were 
printed  in  a  book ! 

"  That  thej  were  graTen  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in  the  rock  for 
erer! 

'*FoB  I  KNOW  THAT  KY  Bbdbbmbb  liybth.*' — JoBxix.  23—25. 

JTN  ND  these  miglity  words  have  been  '^  printed  in 
a  book  /'  chronologically  the  first  book  of  onr 
Bibles.  The  graving  in  the  rock  was  the  habit 
of  Job's  era,  and  the  light  of  the  last  ten  years 
has  fallen  full  upon  the  "testimony  of  the 
rocks/*  in  more  ways  than  one,  though  we  have 
not  yet  recovered  all  the  languages,  even  of  rock 
inscriptions. 

Mr.  Birch  and  others  have  diligently  groped  their  way 
among  the  hieroglyphics  and  papyri  of  Egypt;  Euwlin- 
son,  Oppert,  and  Talbot  think  that  they  read  the  arrow- 
heads of  Nineveh ;  but  who  yet  reads  the  Himyaritic  ? — 
that  Semitic  branch  of  language  which  Max  Muller  tells 
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OS  sprang  from  the  Arabian  peninsula,  and  which  yet  con- 
ceals some  of  the  most  ancient  documents  in  the  world  ? 
The  accompanying  specimen  of  the  character  was 
found  by  Mr.  Loftus  at  Warka.'i^     His  servant  was  one 

day  giving  instructions  to 
1 JL  /T\  I  jK  /\  Iv  *h©  workmen  at  the  foot  of  a 
y  \X/ 1  n  Y  ■  '  mound  they  had  been  exca- 
vating, when  the  ground 
under  his  horse's  feet  sud- 
denly gave  way,  and  precis 
pitated  him  into  a  vaulted 
tomb,  without  coffin  or  other 
relics,  seven  feet  long  and 
four  feet  wide.  It  had  already 
been  plundered  by  the  Arabs. 
At  one  extremity  was  a 
rough  limestone  slab,  stand- 
ing on  end,  with  the  accom- 
panying imperfect  Himyaritic 
inscription,  recording  (it  is  supposed)  the  death 
of  Hanatasar,  son  of  Esau,  son  of  Hanatasar.  Mr.  Loftus 
considered  this  discovery  to  be  of  much  value  and  interest, 
as  the  first  inscription  of  the  kind  found  in  Mesopotamia, 
and  tending  to  show  a  connection  with  southern  Arabia, 
where  the  Himyaritic  preceded  the  Kufic  and  the  Arabic. 
This  stone  may  now  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum, 
in  the  comer  of  the  Subterranean  Phoenician  Court, 
which  is  on  a  level  with  the  Sennacherib  tablets. 

The  traveller  who  had  first  called  attention  to  the  exist- 
ence of  inscriptionis  in  a  peculiar  character  in  the  Southern 
districts  of  Arabia  wasCarsten  Niebuhr,  who  was  informed 
that  there  existed  at  Zafar  and  Haddafa  inscriptions  which 
neither  Jews  nor  Mohammedans  could  decipher. 
•  Seep.  52, 
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The  princes  of  Himyar,  in  Soath  Arabia,  may  possibly 
baye  been  contemporary  with  the  dakes  and  kings  of 
Northern  Arabia,  or  Edom.  Moses  has  devoted  the  whole 
of  the  thirty-sixth  of  Genesis  to  the  archives  of  Edom, 
or  the  posterity  of  Esau,  by  his  Canaanitish  andlshmael- 
itish  wives,  Adah  the  Hittite,  Aholibamah  the  Hivite, 
and  Bashemath,  IshmaePs  daughter.  It  is  the  forgotten 
language  of  a  forgotten  kingdom,  coeval  with  that  of 
Edom,  that  comes  under  notice  in  this  chapter ;  and  as 
Job  and  all  his  friends  were  Arabians,  should  we  have 
received  the  book  of  Job  in  ancient  Hebrew  unless 
Moses  had  first  rendered  it  into  that  kindred  tongue  ? 

THE   EOCK  OF  HISN  OHORAB. 

An  inscription  in  Himy antic  characters  was  discovered 
in  1 834  by  the  officers  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Com- 
pany's surveying  vessel  the  "  Palinurus  "  at  Hisn  Ghorab, 
on  the  shores  of  South  Arabia.  As  Captain  Haines,  the 
commander  (afterwards  political  agent  at  Aden),  sailed 
along  the  coast,  his  eye  was  caught  by  a  great  black- 
browed  bluff  or  headland,  on  the  summit  of  which  he 
descried  through  his  glass,  a  small  beacon  or  watch- 
tower.  He  ordered  out  a  boat's  crew  to  explore  further, 
and  three  of  his  officers,  after  some  battling  with  a  heavy 
surf,  rounded  the  headland,  and  glided  through  a  nar- 
row entiunce  into  a  little  quiet  bay,  where  a  mountain 
rose  before  them  with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  spread 
along  its  side. 

Amid  these  they  ascended,  and  after  toiling  for  two 
hours,  lighted  upon  a  zig-zag  path  which  led  them  to  a 
high  rock-terrace,  and  a  great  Inscription  of  ten  lines 
in  these  strange  characters,  of  which  we  copy  merely 
two  letters  to  give  an  idea  of  its  size  and  appearance. 
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Tliey  are  each  four  inches  long  by  one-third  of  an  inch 
in  breadth,  and  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  depth.  They 
are  not  simply  engraved,  but  are  cut  in  notches,  and 
were  said  to  sparkle  when  the  rays  of  the  sun  struck 
upon  them.  The  three  first  discoverers,  Messrs.  Crut- 
tenden,  Hutton,  and  Saunders,  took  each  a  copy  of  the 
whole  inscription,  which  consisted  of  ten  hues,  from 
which  a  collated  transcript  was  made  and  published  in 
Lieut.  Wellsted's  "  Travels  in  Arabia,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  424. 
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To  this  remarkable  inscription  in  Eadramant  a  second 
visit  was  paid  by  another  young  Indian  officer^  Lien- 
tenant  Berthon^  in  the  year  1845^  when  in  command  of 
he  "Constance''  sloop-of-war^  and  in  company  with 
Lieutenant  Cruttenden,  one  of  the  original  discoverers ; 
the  second  survey  yielded  some  additional  particulars. 

The  inscription  had  been  cut  on  a  stone  of  a 
^Efferent  colour  from  the  black  or  reddish  brown  face 
of  the  mountain — a  very  light  gray  or  lead-coloured 
stone  which  seemed  white  in  comparison  with  the  sur« 
rounding  tints ;  there  was  no  other  such  stone  in  the 
face  of  the  mountain,  yet  there  was  a  great  quarry  of  the 
same  kind  on  the  top  of  the  cliff,  from  which  all  the  stones 
to  build  the  ancient  city  had  been  taken ;  the  inscription- 
stone  did  not  appear  to  have  been  inserted,  but  to  be  a 
vein  of  the  quarry  coming  out  on  the  face  of  the  cliff. 
It  was  at  a  height  of  four  hundred  feet  above  the 
quiet  land-locked  bay.  The  words  seemed  to  have  been 
"  graven''  "  with  an  iron  pen"  on  this  salient  white-gray, 
or  lead-coloured  surface  "  in  the  rock  for  ever." 

A  Himyaritic  altar,  supposed  of  libation,  was  next 
presented  to  the  British  Museum  by  Captain  Haines, 
which  may  also  be  seen  in  the  Phoenician  Court,  and 
is  figured  p.  61  in  Cassell's  "Bible  Dictionary." 

Twenty-eight  inscriptions  on  ^ronze  tablets,  in  the 
same  ancient  characters,  are  for  the  present  deposited 
in  the  mummy  room.  These,  with  two  on  stone,  were 
presented  by  two  English  officers.  Col.  Coghlan  and 
Lieut.-Col.  Playfair,  each  having  held  the  office  of  politi- 
cal agents  at  Aden,  and  the  collection  has  been  com- 
pleted hitherto  by  the  purchase  of  six  inscriptions 
on  stone  from  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
into  whose  possession  they  came  in  the  spring  of  last 
year,  by  means  of  a  colporteur  named  Mikal  Joseph. 
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"  The  number  of  Himyaritic  inscriptions  now  in  the 
Moseam  amounts  to  forty-two.  Most  of  them  have  been 
sent  to  England  during  the  last  year.  The  addition  is 
considered  important,  as  antiquities  of  this  class  have 
not  hitherto  found  their  way  into  European  museums.'' 

''  Owing  to  the  great  rarity  of  these  monuments,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  the  correctness  of  the  transcripts 
hitherto  published,  which  have  been  made  by  trayeUers 
frequently  under  disadvantageous  circumstuices,  it  has 
been  deemed  advisable  to  prepare /ac-«tn)i2e«  of  those  in 
the  British  Museum,  without  at  present  attempting  elabo- 
rate interpretation  or  literary  comment,  which  must  have 
delayed  the  publication." — Introductory  Beraarks  to 
Himyaritic  inscriptions  printed  by  order  of  the  Trustees 
oftlio  British  Museum,  1863. 


The  details  of  information  concerning  the  inscrip- 
tions which  nvere  obtained  by  Mikal  Joseph,  the  colpor- 
teur, are  very  interesting.*  He  is  a  native  of  Bagdad,  who 
made  a  successful  but  most  hazardous  journey  to  Arabia, 
undertaken  for  the  sale  and  circulation  of  the  Scriptures, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Bible  Society  for  Bombay. 

"  He  proceeded  in  the  first  instance  to  Aden,  where 
he  sold  342  Old  and  New  Testaments,  or  portions  of 
the  Bible  in  the  Arabic  and  Hebrew  languages, 
either  to  residents  or  visitors  of  that  station,  Moham- 
medans and  Jews  (of  Arabia),  or  Christians  (from 
Britain  and  India).  From  Aden  he  went  to  Mokha  and 
Hodeida,  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea. 

"  It  here  became  doubtful  whether  or  not  he  should 
venture  into  the  interior,  on  account  of  the  unsettled 

*  Thej  are  to  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  for  1863,  p.  169. 
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state  of  the  coimtry,  and  Major  PlayfiEur,  the  acting  poh'ti- 
cal  agent  at  Aden,  who  took  a  very  kind  interest  in  his 
movements,  wrote  to  him  to  say  that  the  probability  was 
that  he  would  be  murdered  if  he  sought  to  fulfil  his  in- 
tention of  going  thither.  The  matter  was  left  to  his  own 
decision  by  the  Committee  of  the  Bombay  Bible  Society. 
He  did  resolve,  in  the  strength  of  God,  to  attempt  to 
penetrate  into  the  mountains  of  Arabia  Felix;  and 
though  not  without  difficulty,  he  got  safely  to  Sana, 
the  capital  of  the  province,  and  even  to  Mareb,  the  ancient 
Sheba  of  Scripture.  In  this  country  he  sold  248  copies 
of  the  Scriptures. 

"  In  the  ruins  of  the  castle  or  palace  of  this  ancient 
city  he  found  some  inscriptions  on  stone  in  the  Him- 
yaritic  character,''  says  the  Secretary,  "  like  those  I  had 
shown  him  in  '  The  Lands  of  the  Bible '  on  his  leaving 
Bombay;  and  he  obtained  six  of  them,  which  he  carried 
with  him  on  his  leaving  for  the  coast.  They  very  much 
increased  the  danger  of  his  return  journey ;  and  the  wild 
Arabs  of  the  hills,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  seemed 
about  to  take  his  life,  partly  on  their  account.  He  soon 
afterwards  wisely  parted  with  them,  committing  them  to 
the  care  of  Major  Playfair.'' 

These  stones,  obtained  at  such  hazard,  are  now  to  be 
seen  in  the  British  Museum,  and  from  the  Appendix  to 
the  "  Facsimiles''  above-named  we  extract  the  following 
particulars  concerning  them : — 

^"  Plate  XV.  No.  30,  obtained  at  Mabeb  hy  Mikal  Joseph. 
It  contains  the  name  of  Wahbil,  king  of  Saba,  and  there 
is  an  invocation  to  the  god  Dhu  Samawi,  ')it3tZ7*T^  the 
God  of  heaven." 

Plate  XVI.  No.  32,  from  Mareb,  brought  by  Mikal 
Joseph.  ''  The  deities  mentioned  in  this  inscription  seem 
to  be  Athtor,  Almakah,  and  Shems." 

A  third  of  these  stones,  also  from  Maseb,  appears 


^  X    8  O    Athtor,  r*l  n    <D  Y  Haubas,. 

V  ^    n  1     n    Almakali,  3  T  3  Y  X  H   Dat  Khanim, 

3  *1  tj  <D  n  I  XH     Dat  Badhanim, 

?  ®  B  Hi  H  ®  Dtu  Samawi. 
■    According  to  the  Alphabets  ofEoediger  and  Freenel. 
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to  give  the  nanfes  of  kings  of  Saba  (Dlmraydan  and 
Alaslirach) ;  but  on  tliree  or  foar  out  of  the  six  brought 
by  the  colporteur,  there  is,  singular  to  say,  the  name  of 
Dhu  Samawi,  the  God  of  heaven.  This  reading,  it 
must  be  observed,  is  according  to  FresnePs  alphabet^ 
or  a  blending  of  FresnePs  and  Roediger's,  whose  deri- 
vation we  shall  presently  show. 

Inscription,  Plate  xvii.  No.  34,  of  the  Museum  list, 
copied  on  our  opposite  page,  is  seven  inches  high,  and 
eleven  inches  long,  with  incised  letters.  It  is  a  dedi- 
cation to  several  divinities — ^Dhu  Samawi,  Athtor, 
Haubas,  Almakah,  Dat  Khanim,  and  Dat  Badhanim, 
names  known  from  other  inscriptions.  This  stone  also 
wcu  brought  from  Mareb  by  Mikal  Joseph,  and  was 
purchased  from  the  Bible  Society.  All  the  names,  ex- 
cepting the  first  and  last,  are  to  be  found  in  an  inscrip- 
tion from  the  Harem  of  Balkis,  copied  by  Amaud. 

The  tablets  presented  by  Colonel  Coghlan  seem 
chiefly  dedicated  to  Almakah. 

''The  Himyaritic  language,^'  says  again  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  facsimiles,  "is  so  called  from  having 
been  used  by  the  descendants  of  Himyar,  a  Joktanite 
king  of  Yemen.  It  is  named  Musnad  by  the  Arabic 
writers,  one  or  two  of  whom  are  said  to  have  preserved 
alphabets  of  the  character  with  the  corresponding  Arabic 
letters.  These  alphabets  have  formed  the  basis  of  the 
interpretation  of  the  inscriptions  as  far  as  it  has  been 
attempted  by  learned  Orientalists  in  Berlin  and  in  Lon- 
don. The  writing  is  in  horizontal  lines,  which  are  read 
from  right  to  left,  and  the  words  are  supposed  to  be 
separated  by  a  vertical  stroke. 

"  The  Himyaritic  is  considered  by  Arabic  authoritiea 
to  be  a  form  of  Arabic  that  preceded,  and  was  ultimately 
superseded  by,  the  Isbmaelite  Arabic,  or  language  of  thtt 
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Hedjas.  The  Himyaritio  is  closely  allied  to  Ethiopic  and 
HiBBiw^  and  the  Am habic  has  chiefly  helped  to  interpret 
it.  It  is  not  improbable  that  it  may  contain  remains 
of  the  language  of  the  earlier  races  of  Arabia,  such 
as  the  Adites  and  Amalekites.'' — Introductory  BemarJcs. 

THE   SONS  or  JOKTAN. 

''The  Mohammedan  writers  agree  in  setting  forth/' 
says  Dr.  Wilson  in  his  ''  Lands  of  the  Bible/'  vol*  ii. 
p.  652,  ''  that  E^ahtan,  or  Joktan,  the  son  of  Eber,  of 
Genesis  x.,  and  his  sons,  whose  names  are  still  attached 
to  different  provinces  in  the  south  of  Arabia,  settled  in 
that  oonntiy.  By  them,  as  by  Hud,  Heber,'or  Eber,  their 
grandfather,  the  Patriarchal  faith  was  upheld  in  some 
degree  of  purity.  Kahtan  had  a  son  named  Yarab,  the 
inventor  of  the  Arabic  language,  from  whom  are  de- 
scended all  the  Arabs  of  Yemen.  Yarab  left  a  son 
called  Yashhab,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Abd 
Shems,  '  an  adorer  of  the  sun.'  This  prince  had  several 
sons,  as  Kahtan,  Amru,  and  Hmyar.  From  the  latter 
of  these  were  descended  the  whole  race  of  princes  who 
reigned  in  Yemen  till  the  time  of  Islam." 

*'  The  Himyaritic  princes  had  each  for  several  genera- 
tions their  own  special  provinces,  till  the  supreme  power 
was  concentrated  in  El  Hareth  ul  Bayesh,  who  assumed 
the  name  of  Tobba,  and  reigned  at  Sheba.  The  Queen 
of  Sheba,  who  visited  Solomon,  is  called  by  the  Arabs 
Balkis,  and  is  said  to  have  embraced  Judaism." 

''All  Arabian  geographers  identify  the  present  Mareb, 
or  Saba,  the  capital  of  Sana,  with  Sheba."  The 
traditions  of  Arabia — "  always  to  be  respected  where 
they  cannot  be  disproved" — hand  down  the  name  of 
Saba,  or  Sheba  (the  son  of  Joktan,  brother  of  Peleg, 
p.  112)  as  the  builder  of  the  far-famed  Dyke  of  Mareb. 
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Thej  speak  of  him  as  the  sevenih  firom  Noah,  and  first 
king  of  the  Sabeans. 

THE  KESEABCHSS  OF  ABNAUD  AND  TSISNIL. 

The  researches  of  M.  Amaud  called  the  attention  of 
onr  Continental  neighbours  to  this  subject  of  the  Him- 
yaritic  inscriptions  as  early  as  the  year  1844. 

It  was  at  that  time  still  more  difficult  than  at  present 
for  Europeans  to  penetrate  to  Mareb.  M.  Amaud,  from 
the  Turkish  army  at  Mocha,  passed  as  French  physician 
into  the  service  of  the  Imaum  of  Sand,  in  Yemen.  He 
obtained  leave  to  visit  the  famous  Dyke,  which  realized 
all  that  had  been  told  of  it  in  Arabian  story.  He 
found  many  Himyaritic  inscriptions  in  the  "  pillar-texf 
character  on  ruined  buildings,  and  some  even  on  the 
foundation  stones  of  the  Dyke  itself. 

It  was  with  immense  difficulty  that  he  persuaded  the 
Arabs  to  let  him  take  any  copies  of  these  inscriptions. 
Even  women  and  children  were  crying  out,  "Drive 
away  this  sorcerer,  this  infidel,  who  brings  misfortune 
with  him ;  all  the  evil  on  earth  may  come  to  us  through 
him ;  he  shall  not  copy  the  writings  on  our  stones." 

Notwithstanding  incessant  persecution  and  threats 
from  the  Bedouins,  who  promised  to  put  him  to  the 
torture  in  order  to  discover  the  secret  by  which  he 
was  going  to  find  and  carry  off  their  treasures,  M. 
Amaud  did  succeed  in  copying  fifly-six  of  these  inscrip- 
tions at  Sana,  Keribah,  and  Mareb,  and  copies  of  them 
are  to  be  found,  with  a  very  interesting  account  of  his 
adventures,  in  the  Journal  Asutique  for  1845,  fourth 
series,  tom.  v.  pp.  211—245,  809—845,  vol.  vi.  pp.  169 
— 191 ;  and  in  the  same  journal,  vol.  vi.  pp.  194 — ^287, 
886 — 398,  are  M.  FresnePs  comments  upon  the  subject. 
''We  left  the  camp,''  says  M.  Amaud,  ''on  the 
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morning  of  the  IStii  Jnly^  1843,  and  turned  towards  tlie 
east  to  pursae  our  route  down  the  bed  of  the  torrent  of 
Dana,  between  the  two  mounts  of  Balak,  which  once 
formed  the  basin  of  the  Dyke.'' 

The  heat  of  the  sun  had  just  begun  to  make  itself 
felt  when  our  traveller  rejoiced  in  his  first  view  of  the 
ancient  foundations.  He  climbed  the  right  bank  of  the 
torrent,  encumbered  with  trees  and  dead  branches,  and 
found  himself  between  two  well-preserved  masses  of 
stone,  on  which  were  many  inscriptions,  which  he 
hastened  to  copy ;  and  after  three  days  of  earnest 
labour,  in  spite  of  the  Arabs  pointing  their  guns  at  him 
perpetually,  he  brought  away  fifty-sis  inscriptions  in  all, 
but  he  declares  that  he  endured  more  anxiety  and  vexa- 
tion in  that  short  period  than  during  all  the  eleven  years 
he  had  passed  out  of  France. 

Several  of  those  inscriptions  were  in  one  line,  as 
follows,  and  will  form  studies  for  the  curious  : — 


HO.  XV. 


HHI)XgoIH^RII]«?l?sn 


vo.  xn. 


niv*i]i(^r5)iii 


HO.    XIX. 


r^iMisni®i]V)ni 

These  and  many  others,  copied  by  M.  Amaud 
at  Sana,  were  sent  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris  by 
M.  Fresnel,  the  consul  of  France  on  the  Red  Sea,  and 
thus  were  brought  before  the  literati  of  Europe.  Gese- 
nius,  Roediger,  and  Fresnel  himself,  each  formed  an 
alphabet,  taking  for  their  basis  two  forms  of  Himyaritic 


.FBE6m.'8  ALPHABXT« 
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alphabets  which  they  found  in  Arabic   MSS.  in  the 
Library  of  Berlin. 

FresnePs  is  hereby  given,  with  its  English  and  Arabic 
equivalents.    Boediger's  almost  entirely  resembles  it. 

From  their  united  decipherments  such  results  as  the 
following  have  been  attained,  but  none  of  more  import- 
ance:— 

Gtesenius  reads — "  The  King  of  the  Himyarites.'' 

Fresnel  reads — ''  Karibal,  great  chief,  sumamed 
Jehnam,  King  of  Saba,  and  Dhouraydoun,  son  of 
Dhamar'aly,  sub-chief,  and  Halkarmer,  son  of  Karibal, 
have  instituted  or  dedicated  three  measures  of  incense 
to  the  Divinity  Almakah,  for  the  health  and  the  pardon 
of  the  two  houses  of  Salhan  and  Halamamib/^ — (See 
"Journal  Asiatique,"  Sept.  1843,  p.  219.)— iJ7.  of 
Amaud  on  the  Harem  of  Bdlkis. 

"  It  is  possible,*'  says  the  Museum  Appendix,  "  that 
monuments  such  as  these,  full  of  invocations  to  idols, 
may  belong  to  the  earlier  times  of  the  empire.  Two 
inscriptions  have  been  discovered,  bearing  dates,  accord- 
ing to  Fresnel,  the  one  from  Sana,  573,  and  the  other 
from  Hisn  Ghorab,  640.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
determined  from  what  era  these  dates  are  calculated.^' 

M.  Fresnel  tells  us  that  he  chiefly  occupied  himself 
in  seeking  the  names  of  Oods,  fnen,  and  places  in  these 
inscriptions,  and  that  he  perceives  a  repetition  of  the 
same  formula  in  many  of  them  at  the  end  of  the  text,  as 
if  they  were,  in  fact,  used  like  the  "  bismillaJi'^  in  all  the 
writings  of  the  Arabs  to  this  day.  He  considers  the  last 
three  names  in  each  formula  to  refer  to  feminine  deities, 
and  the  first  three  to  gods  masculine,  and  supposes  that 
their  witness  is  evoked  by  the  writer  of  the  inscription. 

Some  light  is  thrown  on  these  subjects  by  the  Pre- 
liminary Discourse  to  the  Koean,  see  as  follows : — 
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''The  first  great  calamity  tliat  befell  the  tribes 
settled  in  Yemen  was  the  inundation  of  Aram^  which 
happened  soon  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great^ 
and  is  famous  in  Arabian  history.  Abdshems^  sur- 
named  Saba^  having  built  the  city  called  Saba  (and 
afterwards  Mareb)^  made  a  vast  mound  or  dam  to  serve 
as  a  reservoir  for  the  water  that  came  down  firom  the 
mountains.  This  building  stood  like  a  mountain  itself 
above  the  city^  and  was  esteemed  so  strong  that  it  could 
never  fail.  The  water  was  kept  in  on  every  side  by  a 
work  so  solid  that  many  houses  were  built  upon  it^  and 
every  family  had  a  certain  portion  of  the  water,  distri- 
buted by  aqueducts ;  but  at  length  Ood  sent  a  mighty 
flood  which  broke  down  the  mound  by  night,  while  the 
people  slept,  and  carried  away  the  whole  city,  with  the 
neighbouring  towns  and  people. 

"The  tribes  which  remained  in  Yemen  after  this 
devastation  continued  till  seventy  years  before  Moham- 
med, when  Ethiopia  sent  forces  to  assist  the  Christians 
of  Yemen  against  the  cruel  persecutions  of  their  King 
Dhou  Nowas,  a  bigoted  Jew,  whom  they  forced  into  the 
sea.  Badhan,''  it  is  added,  "was  the  last  of  the 
Himyarite  princes  who  submitted  to  Mohammed,  and 
changed  his  religion.''  (See  Dat  Badhanim  on  the 
stone,  p.  138.) 

The  religion  of  the  Arabs  under  their  Himyaritic 
princes  seems  to  have  been  idolatrous  in  various  ways — 
as  Sabeans  they  worshipped  stars  and  angels — though 
merely  as  inferior  deities  and  mediators  with  God. 
They  called  the  Most  High  God  Allah,  and  subordi- 
nate deities  Al  Ilahat,  the  goddesses. 

It  was  from  this  gross  idolatry  or  worship  of  "  com- 
panions of  God,''  as  the  Arabs  continue  to  call  them, 
that  .Mohammed  reclaimed  his  countrymen,  bringing 
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fchem  back  to  the  truth  that  "  there  w  hut  one  Oad/^ 
though  he  added  to  it  the  falsehood^  ^'  and  Mohammed- 
w  his  prophet"  He  is  said  to  have  destroyed  even  the 
image  of  Abraham,  kept  sacred  in  the  Caaba. 

The  sciences  cultivated  by  the  Arabians  before  the 
time  of  Mohammed  were  those  of  astronomy  and  his* 
tory.  They  paid  great  attention  to  their  genealogies^ 
and  consulted  the  stars  to  foretell  change  of  weather. 
Like  the  Indians,  they  observed  fixed  stars,  while  the 
moving  planets  were  chiefly  studied  by  the  Chaldeans 
and  Greeks.  The  Arabs  foretold  change  of  weather  by 
what  they  called  the  "houses  of  the  moon/'  and 
accustomed  as  they  were  to  lie  out  day  and  night  in  the 
open  plains,  they  were  likely  to  observe  the  laws  of 
variation  in  the  atmosphere  with  great  correctness. 

ATHTOB. 

By  FrosnePs  alphabet  is  read  the  name  of  the  goddess 
\  y  O  Athtob,  on  the  newly-discovered  tablets, 
^  ^  O  and  many  identify  this  with  Ashtoreth, 
known  to  us  as  the  goddess  of  the  Sidonians,  or  Canaan - 
ites,  an  early  reference  to  whom  is  made  in  Scripture,  as 
far  back  as  1913  B.C.  In  Gen.  xiv.  5,  we  have  a  notice  of 
a  place  called  "  Ashteroth  Karnaim,'^*  named  after  the  idol 
worshipped  there.  The  word  Kamaim  signifies  horns, 
and  the  literal  reading  would  be  "Ashteroth  with  horns.'* 

On  either  side  of  a  granite  monument  of  the  time  of 
Thothmes  III,  (supposed  that  of  the  Exodus  of  Israel),  at 

*  This  place  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Tell  Ashtereh, 
about  ten  miles  east  of  Tiberias.  Og,  King  of  Bashan,  the  last  of  the 
gigantic  Bephaim  princes,  reigned  in  Ashteroth  (Gen.  xiy.  5 ;  Josh, 
xii.  4),  and  in  the  dirision  of  the  land  afterwards  (1  Chron.  tL  71)  it 
was  given  to  the  sons  of  Gershom,  the  son  of  Leyi,  as  Shechem  fell  to 
the  sons  of  Kohath,  the  uncle  of  Moses,  by  his  mother's  side. 
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the  end  of  the  Egyptian  Grallery  in  the  British  Museum^ 
may  be  seen  a  figure  of  the  Egyptian  goddess  Athob, 
with  an  orb  upon  her  head^  enclosed  •  within  homs^ 
pointing  upwards. 

If  the  Athtob  is  rightly  read  on  the  Himyaritic  tablets, 
it  also  has  probably  some  connection  with  this  "  Athor  " 
of  Egypt,  whose  queen,  Thouthmes,  of  the  nineteenth 
dynasty^  is  thus  figured  as  Athor,  on  a  marble  basin,  in 
the  same  gallery,  which  came  from  an  Egyptian  temple. 


'^  The  goddess  Astarte  of  the  Greeks,  a  later  form 
of  Ashtoroth,  is  said  to  have  placed  upon  her  own  head 
the  head  of  a  bull,  as  the  sign  of  royalty.  She  repre- 
sented THE  MOON,  as  Adonis  did  the  sun ;  and  her  horns 
are  also  the  horns  of  a  new  or  crescent  moon.  Orpheus 
styled  her  '  the  bull-homed  moon,' — ^thus  the  original 
of  the  crescent-crowned  Astarte  was  an  object  of  worship 
as  far  back  as  the  times  of  Abraham.'^* 

The  Syrians,  according  to  Herodotus,  emigrated 
originally  from  the  nudst  of  Arabia  {Clio  J.),  and  the 

*  See  **  Palestine,"  by  the  Bey.  H.  S.  Osburn,  of  America.   Trubner 
1859. 
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borders  of  the  Erythean  Sea  signify  in  the  pages  of  the 
same  author  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia  occupied  by 
the  Homeritas.  The  Phcenicians  may  not  only  have 
brought  their  language  and  their  system  of  writing  it^ 
but  their  idolatries^  it  seems^  firom  South  Arabia  or 
Egypt.    In  after  days  Milton  thus  speaks  of  Baalim  and 

Ashteroth  :•— 

"<  For  these 
The  race  of  Ibbasl  oft  forsook  their  living  strength." 

Baal  was  afterwards  worshipped  in  Europe  also.  The 
Druids  made  fires  in  his  honour  on  May  and  Midsummer 
eveS;  and  the  first  of  Noyember^  in  England^  Scotland^ 
and  Wales.  Our  Easter-day  was  the  Astarte-day  of  the 
ancients.  The  Christian  festival  seems  only  to  have  been 
grafted  on  the  old  ceremonies^  as  the  feast  of  St.  John 
was  graflied  in  Ireland  and  Norway  on  the  old  Baal- 
worship  of  the  same  day.  M.  Fresnel  wishes  to  lay 
especial  stress  on  the  ethnological  fact  that  from  the 
very  earliest  age  Doan  and  Hadramaut,  in  South 
Arabia,  sent  forth  colonies  on  all  sides,  to  Asia,  Africa, 
and  even  Europe,  .receiving  none  in  return,  the  ancient 
tribe  of  '^  Ad,*'  of  which  all  Arabian  tradition  speaks, 
alone  continuing  to  dwell  within  their  own  border. 

'^  This  tribe  had  for  a  prophet  Heber,  one  of  Abra- 
ham's ancestors,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  Hebrews, 
and  whom  the  Arabs  call  Houd.  From  Yemen  emi- 
grated the  finest  specimens  of  the  human  race — ^the  red 
men  of  Himyar,  Edom^  and  Erythea,  ever  radiating 
towards  the  limit  of  the  black  and  the  white  races.'' 
('' Journal  Asiatique,"  p.  393,  vol.  vi.) 

DHOU  NOWAS. 

In  p.  230  Fresnel  mentions  a  list  of  Himyaritio 
kings,     extracted    from    an     Arabian    MS.,   amongst 
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.whom;  he  bsjb,  figures  at  the  epoch  of  the  Patriarch 
Joseph  a  certain  ancient  Dhou  Nowas^  identified  by  one 
line  in  the  inscription  with  the  god  Bacchus — ^but  as 
this  Dhou  Nowas  is  called  "the  minor/'  or  the  younger, 
and  is  nearly  contemporary  with  Joseph  in  Egypt,  an 
elder  god  of  that  name  is  involved,  which  is,  perhaps— 

^'  A  heathen  memoiy  of  a  good  nuui's  sin." 

Fresnel  adds  that  the  Greeks  knew  that  the  derivation 
of  Bacchus  was  Arabian.  The  Dhou  Nowas  is  some- 
times called  Dhou  Elamayn  (god  with  horns). 

"At  forty  leagues  from  Zhafar,  the  most  ancient 
metropolis  of  the  Arabs  (thought  to  be  the  same  with 
'  Sephar,  a  mount  of  the  East,'  and  also  the  Ophir  of 
Solomon*),  there  is  a  mountain  called  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Mareb  '  Nous,'  near  which  is  found,  not  the  Eabb 
HouD,  or  tomb  of  Heber,  but  the  Ejlbb  Saleh,  or  the 
tomb  of  the  Father  of  Heber."  Ophir  is  twice  men- 
tioned in  the  book  of  Job. 

ALMAKAH. 

We  may  take  notice  of  one  name  in  the  inscrip- 
tions,-AZmoAjoA,  y  ^  3  'I  jlj— on  which  neither  Holy 
Scripture  nor  the  Greek  mythology  seem  to  throw  any 
light ;  but  as  the  names  of  kings  and  queens  as  well 
as  gods  are  supposed  to  be  given,  this  may  be  either ; 
— and  Balkamah,  or  Balkis,  the  Arab  name  for  the  Queen 
of  the  South,  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  has  been  suggested  as 
its  rendering. 

THE   PRIMEVAL  ARABIC. 

''Alas,  there  is  more  than  one  language,"  says  Sir 
George  Comewall  Lewis, "  whose  letters  are  as  legible  as 

*  There  are  ponibly  two  Ophirt ;  the  other  in  India. 
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a  modem  newspaper^  bat  which  we  cannot,  nevertheless^ 
interpret.  This  may  be  said  of  the  Etruscan,  the  Lycian, 
the  Oscem,  and  other  South  Italian  dialects,  in  which  the 
efforts  of  the  most  accomplished  linguists  have  proved 
utter  failures/'  It  is  even  admitted  that  but  little  pro- 
gress has  yet  been  made  in  the  decipherment  of  the  encho* 
rial  language  of  Egypt,  the  second  on  thello^etta  Stone. 

But  is  it  possible  that  we  have  left  unnoticed  some 
ancient  key,  that  would  lead  to  the  true  decipherment  of 
all  yet  unread  Semitic  tongues  j  and  might  not  this  key  be 
found  in  the  first  language  spoken  by  the  Arkite  family, 
for  1  OOyears  aflber  the  flood  ?  "  One  people,  of  one  speech,*' 
they  remained,  until  the  days  of  Peleg,  and  the  building 
of  Babel.  Then  their  language  was  '^  confounded,''  and 
the  choice  of  the  line  of  Shem  immediately  follows. 
If  Noah,  Arphaxad,  Salah,  and  Heber,  arc  distinctly 
traced  in  the  traditions  of  Southern  Arabia,  where  else 
should  we  look  for  their  primeval  language  ? 

The  following  allusions,  in  the  Preliminary  Discourse 
to  the  Koran,  to  "  ancient  monuments "  of  the  first 
language  of  the  Arabians,  are  of  much  value  now  that 
the  antique  stones,  of  which  this  chapter  treats,  are  at 
last  presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  Western  world. 

^'  The  Arabians  greatly  commend  their  language  as 
BO  harmonious,  expressive,  and  copious,  that  no  man 
unless  possessed  of  inspiration  can  become  perfect 
master  of  it.  They  tell  us  that  the  greater  part  of  it 
has  been  lost,  which  is  not  strange,  considering  that  in 
this  very  old  character  so  little  was  written.  They  add 
that  it  was  known  to  Job,  their  countryman,  and  also  to 
the  Himyarites,  who  called  the  characters  ^  El  Musnad ;' 
but  the  art  of  writing  it  was  ^  not  publicly  taught,  nor 
indeed  suffered  to  be  used  except  with  permission.' 
Mention  is  then  made  of  a  few  of  the  ancient  monuments 
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exiBting  in  this  character,  of  which,  however,  ^most  of 
the  Arabs,  and  those  of  Mecca  in  particular,  were  for 
many  ages  perfectly  ignorant/  It  is  added  that  Mora* 
mer,  of  a  city  of  Irak,  invented  the  modem  Arabic 
character  a  little  while  before  the  institution  of  Moham- 
medanism. His  letters  were  quite  different  to  the 
Himyaritic,  and  though  rude,  very  much  like  the  Cufic. 
The  fragments  of  the  Koran  itself  were  at  first  written 
in  Moramer^s  letters,  which  are  clumsy  and  inelegant, 
consisting  mostly  of  straight  strokes,  and  evidently  de- 
rived from  the  Estrangelo  Syriac  alphabet.  These  pro- 
fessed ^revelations'  were  originally  handed  about  on 
palm-leaves  and  pieces  of  parchment,  and  were  not  col- 
lected into  a  volume  until  two  years  after  the  death  of  the 
prophet,  at  the  ago  of  sixty-three,  about  a.d.  634/' 

Mohammed  began  to  retire  to  the  cave  of  Heva  to 
write  these  fragments  after  his  marriage  with  IGiadija, 
in  his  thirtieth  year ;  and  it  is  very  singular  that  the  date 
of  the  inspiration  of  this  False  Book  was  at  the  close 
of  "  seven  times,''  or  about  2520  years  from  the  call  of 
Abraham,  who  is  always  in  the  Koran  presented  as  the 
prototype  of  a  true  believer  (1921  B.C.  +  599  a.d.  ^ 
2520).  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  and  Christ  are 
all  held  up  as  rising  in  authority  and  station — in  their 
due  gradation  one  above  another — but  "  Mohammed  is 
the  last  and  most  illustrious  apostle  of  all,  and  with  him 
the  divine  missions  cease."  He  travelled  at  this  period 
both  into  Syria  and  Southern  Arabia,  and,  it  may  be, 
adapted  or  rejected  what  truth  he  pleased  from  the 
commimications  of  a  Nestorian  monk,  but  left  out  the 
heart  and  soul  of  all  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures — thb 
COMING  Savioub — and  set  up  himself  in  its  stead. 

The  construction  of  the  Koran  can  be  looked  upon 
as  a  matter  of  no  light  moment.     It  was  Satan's  finished 
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lie  for  the  Eastern  worlds  his  imitation  of  the  Bevelation 
of  God ;  and  fabnlons  as  much  of  it  is^  U  Km  sufficed 
to  keep  bcxk  Christ  from  all  the  Arabic  speaking  nations 
for  the  latter  half  of  the  times  of  the  Gentiles^  even  for 
the  space  of  1260  years. 

At  a  hundred  and  thirty-seven  years  oldlshmael 
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died  (Gen.  xxv.  1 7),  and  was  '^  gathered  to  his  people  /' 
whence  some  have  hoped  he  passed  away  in  the  patri- 
archal faith  to  the  patriarchal  blessing ;  and  for  ages  his 
land  of  Arabia  continued  to  be  divided  between  the 
tribes  of  the  Himyar  and  the  Koreish ;  the  latter  claim- 
ing direct  descent  from  Ishmael^  the  others  from  Joktan. 
Mohammed  was  the  son  of  a  most  distinguished  branch 
of  the  Koreish,  and  his  grandfather  and  uncle  were 
chief  priests  of  the  Caaba ;  under  his  influence  and  that 
of  his  book,  the  old  vernacular  language  of  the  older 
tribes,  the  Himyaritic,  merged  into  the  one  dialect  of 
the  Koreish,  superseded  in  the  tenth  century  by  the 
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Nishki^  wjhich  has  ever  since  remained  in  nae^  not  only 
among  those  nations  who  write  Arabic^  bat  also  among 
the  Turks  and  Persians. 

When  Henry  Martyn  spoke  of  undertaking  a  ver- 
sion  of  the  Ni;w  Testameitt  in  Arabic^  he  said^  "  We  shall 
then  begin  to  preach  in  Arabia,  Syria,  Persia,  Tartary, 
part  of  India  and  China,  half  of  Africa,  and  to  all  the 
seacoasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  Turkey — and  one 
tongvs  shall  suffice  for  them  alW 

StiU,  therefore,  beside  the  long  lines  of  earth's  his- 
tory, almost  since  the  flood,  runs  the  Arabian  thread. 
The  voice  of  the  Lord  spoke  to  Hagar  in  the  wilderness 
of  Shur,  by  the  well  Beer-lahai-roi — 'Hhe  well  of  Him 
that  liveth  and  seeth'' — and  foretold  that  her  child 
'^  would  be  a  wild-man — his  hand  against  every  man, 
and  every  man's  hand  against  him,  and  that  he  should 
dwell  in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren/'  Therefore 
he  outlives  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  and  all 
the  kingdoms  of  Daniel's  dream,  with  his  shifting  sands 
for  a  throne,  and  bis  camels  and  his  palm-trees  for  a 
possession.  '' Abraham,  Ishmael,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,"  is 
the  way  he  reads  his  genealogy ;  he  excuses  his  robberies 
of  those  who  cross  his  path,  by  saying,  '*  When  Ishmael 
was  turned  out  of  doors  by  his  father  Abraham,  he  had 
the  open  plains  and  deserts  given  him  by  God  for  his 
patrimony,  with  permission  to  possess  whatever  he 
could  find  there."  So  that  instead  of  confessing  that  he 
"  robs,"  he  only  thinks  he  "  gains,"  and  in  his  own  camp 
nothing  is  ever  known  to  be  stolen. 

"Ye  are  an  intermediate  nation,  O  Arabians," 
said  their  lawgiver  to  them,  "  witnesses  against  the  rest 
of  mankind  !  Wherever  ye  be  turn  your  faces  towards 
the  holy  temple  of  Mecca." 

Still  therefore  on  the  sands*  his  followers  spread  their 
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prayer-carpet — ^truly witnesses  against  anyof  tliedisoiples 
of  a  better  Master  who  neglect  to  commune  with  Hue 
the  Ever  Present. 

A  recent  traveller  (Mr.  Giflford  Palgrave)  has  pene- 
trated^ at  the  risk  of  his  life^  into  the  recesses  of  the 
Nejed^  the  great  central  plateau  of  Arabia.  He  has 
lately  returned  to  England  after  an  absence  of  eighteen 
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years,  having  been  long  accustomed  to  converse  in 
nothing  but  Arabic.  He  lately  crossed  in  disguise,  as  a 
wandering  doctor,  from  G-aza,  in  Southern  Syria,  to  Oman, 
in  the  south-east  of  Arabia.  He  wishes  to  dispel  the 
illusion  which  confuses  the  idea  of  the  wandering  Be- 
douin with  that  of  the  Arab  proper,  and  tells  us  that 
those  nomads  merely  encircle  a  more  settled  central 
kingdom,  in  which  exist  cities  with  20,000  inhabitants, 
with  their  shops,  bazaars,  and  mosques,  tasteful  streets, 
and  three-storied  houses.     The  kingdom  of  the  Waha- 
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"bites  is  mentioned,  and  Hail,  the  capital  of  Djebel 
Schomur;  its  monarch  is  called  the  Sultan  of  theNejed. 

A  most  severe  code  of  Mohammedanism  has  been 
revived  at  this  centre  within  the  last  hundred  years, 
showing  what  Islamism  must  have  been  in  the  palmy 
days  of  its  early  enthusiasm.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
says  Mr.  Palgrave^  '^  my  being  a  Christian,  of  which  I 
made  no  secret,  subjected  me  to  no  inconvenience. 
Except  in  the  large  towns,''  he  adds,  "  Islamism  is  any- 
thing but  obtrusive,  and  it  is  usually  intermingled  with 
certain  superstitious  observances  strongly  suggestive  of 
a  lingering  trace  of  the  old  Sabean  worship  of  the  sun, 
which  existed  before  Mohammed  drove  out  Paganism. 

^^  In  Northern  Arabia  the  people  pray  as  the  first 
ray  of  the  sun  rises  above  the  horizon,  and  so  continue 
till  his  whole  disc  is  clear,  and  again  in  the  evening, 
reversing  the  order,  of  course.  This  is  a  ritual  which  is 
stringently  prohibited  in  the  Koran.'' 

Again,  in  Oman  (in  the  South)  Mr.  Palgrave 
found  that  the  people  were  in  the  habit  of  praying  not 
to  the  sun  at  east  or  west,  but  with  their  faces  to  the 
north ;  and  on  inquiry,  he  learned  to  his  surprise  that 
the  name  they  applied  to  the  north  star  was  that  very 
same  mysterious  title  Jah,  assumed  by  the  Almighty  to 
Himself  in  the  book  of  Exodus.  This  he  was  inclined 
to  attribute  to  the  idea  of  fixity  which,  in  their  ignorance 
of  modem  astronomy,  they  would  probably  attribute  to 
the  only  star  that  seemed  to  them  always  to  occupy  thq 
same  place.  In  conclusion,  Mr,  Palgrave  remarked 
that  all  Anti-Islamitic  nations  were  always  to  be  found 
in  the  East,  nestled  among  the  mountains.* 

A  very  curious  record  in  relation  to  the  above  may  be 

*  See  also  the  hill  tribes  of  India,  as  distinct  from  the  Buddhists  and 
Brahmins. 
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seen  in  "  The  Illnstrated  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Job" 
(referred  to  at  p.  126  of  this  vol.)  In  the  notes  on  Job 
zxxi.  there  is  reference  to  Sanchoniathan,  the  oldest  Phoe- 
nician writer^  who  tells  ns  that  the  first  inhabitants  of 
Phoenicia  raised  their  hands  to  heaven^  towards  the  sun, 
whom  they  regarded  as  sole  master  of  the  heavens^  and 
honoured  under  the  name  of  Beel  or*Baal  Samin  (Lord 
of  heaven).  The  tribe  of  Himyar  was  consecrated  to 
the  snn.  An  ancient  Arabic  anthor^  Abnlfarage  (Hist. 
Dyn.j  p.  1 84),  relates  that  the  Sabeans,  when  they  pray, 
tnm  towards  the  north  pole.  They  pray  three  times 
a  day — at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  at  mid-day,  and  at 
sunset — and  they  how  three  times  before  that  star.  What 
singular  illustrations  have  the  last  ten  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  brought  to  light  of  the  times  of  Job !  This 
order  of  worship  that  the  Patriarch  disclaims : 

**  If  I  should  Me  the  man  when  it  thineth. 
Or  the  moon  walking  iplendidlj. 
And  my  heart  should  be  secretly  enticed, 
And  my  hand  should  kiss  my  mouth, 

That  also  would  be  an  iniquity  [to  be  dealt  with  by]  the  judges ; 
For  I  should  have  denied  the  God  Most  High." 

EELATION  BETWEEN   THE   HIMYARITIC  AND   SANSCRIT 
ALrHABETS. 

The  Ishmaelite  Arabs  of  Northern  Arabia  are 
named  in  Scripture  as  the  earliest  caravan  merchants  ; 
Joseph's  brethren  sold  him  to  the  Midianite  merchant- 
men (in  Dothan,  near  to  Shechem),  and  they  brought 
Joseph  into  Egypt,  Gen,  xxxvii.  28.  The  Joktanite 
Arabs  of  the  south  appear  to  have  been  the  chief  traders 
of  the  Red  Sea,  "  sea- faring  Arabs/'  carrying  their  com- 
merce to  the  shores  of  India  and  even  China  also  ;  and 
if  they  carried  their  commerce  into  some  parts  of  India^ 
and  possibly  colonized  there,  some  very  curious  proof 
exists  that  they  also  carried  the  Semitic  alphabet. 
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This  may  be  found  in  '^  Essays  on  Indian  Antiqui- 
'  by  the  late  Jas.  Prinsep,  F.R.S.,  among  his  "  Mo- 
dification^  of  the  Sanscbit  alphabet^  ranging  in  date 
from  543  B.C.  to  1200  a.d/'— a  work  edited  by  Mr.  B* 
Thomas. 

The  first  of  these  alphabets  is  of  the  era  of  the  rise 
of  Buddhism  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christy  and  we 
give  it  as  follows^  with  the  value  of  the  letters  as  deci- 
phered by  Mr.  Prinsep  :— 


OLD  8ANB0SIT  ALPHABXT. 


+  U(yCd6£Hh(OH^I 

k  k  hg  gh  n   ch  chh  j    jh    n    t    th    d    dh    n 

tthddhnpphbbhmy     r    Ivhs 

The  likeness  of  fourteen  of  the  above  letters  to  four- 
teen of  the  Himyaritic  alphabet  will  strike  the  eye  of 
the  most  cursory  observer,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
their  powers,  as  at  present  explored,  are  in  the  least 
similar :— 


60 


BAVBCBIT. 


+  I  C  H  A 

r^  A1  K  9 


HIMTASITIC. 


90  X  1(  S  r^ 

^0  ^  n1  K  tl 
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XODIEK  8AVSCSIT. 

Acts  iL  II* 

This  likeness  of  form  would  not  have  been  perceived 
from  the  present  Sanscrit  letters  (the  Devanagiri),  thd 
fonn  in  which  this  ancient  language  was  found  existent 
in  the  last  century  of  our  era  ;-=-when  the  successes  of  the 
British  in  India  led  to  the  examination  of  its  monu- 
mental remains^  and  the  Stones  and  Bocks  of  Gimar 
and  Asoka  in  Hindustan — as  well  as  the  fragile  leaves  of 
the  palm  tree  carefully  concealed  in  temples — gave  up 
their  treasures  to  the  researches  of  the  lamented  Prinsep, 
and  created  a  new  era  in  the  science  of  language. 

The  Sanscrit  was  then  declared  to  be  the  missing 
link  in  the  chain  of  causes  and  effects.  The  gramma- 
tical principles  on  which  it  was  based  were  found  to 
pervade  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  Gorman,  the  Icelandic, 
and  in  fact  all  the  tongues  now  called  '^  Indo-European,^' 
and  yet  the  Sanscrit  was  not  their  mother  tongue. 
Professor  Max  Miiller  admits  it  was  only  their  elder 
sister.  It  sprung  from  the  same  stem  as  they  did,  and 
this  stem  he  pronounces  Aryan  or  Japhetic,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  declares  it  not  impossible  that  Aryan 
and  Semitic,  though  distinct  families  of  languages,  may 
have  had  a  common  origin. 

All  the  present  alphabets  of  Northern  and  Southern 
India,  from  Thibet  to  Ceylon,  might  be  traced  back 
through  various  gradations  to  the  oldest  form  of  the 
Sanscrit  in  the  Inscriptions  of  Asoka.  According  to  the 
statement  of  the  Northern  Buddhists,  the  first  written 

*  We  owe  this  specimen  to  the  kindneBS  of  Mr.  Watts,   Crown 
Court,  Temple  Bar. 
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edition  of  their  sacred  books  appeared  only  in  the  first 
century  B.C.,  notwithstanding  their  previous  use  of 
characters  for  monumental  purposes. 

The  likeness  of  the  Old  Sanscbit  letters  to  the 
HiMYABinc  is  surely  much  closer  than  to  the  Ph(enician, 
which  they  have  been  formerly  supposed  to  resemble. 

FHOSVIOIAN  ALPHABBT. 

abg       dhvzchtyk 
Imnseptzkrsh       t 

THE   PATBIABCH   EBEB. 

On  the  whole  it  is  very  interesting  for  readers  of 
the  Bible  to  trace  and  connect  the  scattered  notices  of 
the  Patriarchal  Races  in  the  Sacred  Volume,  as  distinct 
from  the  chosen  people  of  Isbabl. 

Ebeb  first  stands  out  afler  the  flood  as  seventh  from 
Enoch  (who  was  seventh  from  Adam),  and  is  similarly  a 
prophet  and  a  teacher,  but  it  is  in  Southern  Arabia. 
Eber  outlives  Shem,  his  great  grandfather,  by  thirty- 
one  years, — is  in  fact  the  longest  liver  after  the  flood, 
and  is  the  ancestor  of  both  the  Arabs  and  the  Hebrews. 
He  outlives  Abraham  by  four  years.  His  own  son 
Peleq  stands  midway  between  Noah  and  Abraham.  In 
the  days  of  Peleg  came  ''  division,''  in  the  days  of 
Abraham  '^  choice.''  Eber  sees  both,  and  Eber  rmist 
certainly  have  spoken  the  primitive  Ark-language. 
Eber  dies  not  till  1817  b.c.  As  he  was  seventh  from 
Enoch,  he  sees  Isaac  bom,  the  seventh  from  himself— 
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"tlie  cliild  of  promise."  Bber  dwells  on  the  earth 
ninety-three  years  with  Ishmael^  seventy-nine  with 
Isaac^  nineteen  with  Jacob  and  Esan^  but  he  has  passed 
away  before  Joseph  or  Job^  and  if  tradition  may  be 
trusted,  his  dwelling  was  among  his  Joktanite  descen- 
dants, whose  settlements,  marked  in  Gen.  x.,  are  dis- 
tinct to  this  day,  and  who,  receiving  Ishmael  and  Esau 
into  their  Arabian  stock,  were  the  fathers  of  the  Arabs 
— ^the  "  mingled  people." 

The  derivation  of  the  Hebrew  stock  was  Syriac. 
"A  Syrian  was  my  father,"  Dent.  xxvi.  5.  But  the 
greater  part  of  the  posterity  of  Abraham  were  also  a 
'' mingled  people,"  his  children  by  Ishmael,  and  his 
children  by  Ketnrah,  who  were  all  to  stand  by  and  see 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  to  their  ancestor,  ^^In  Isaac 
shall  thy  seed  he  called.''  Yet  the  teaching  of  God  by 
Bevelation  seems,  in  the  patriarchal  times,  rio^  to  have  been 
withheld  from  those  of  the  outside  line  of  descent.  The 
Midianites  were  the  sons  of  Keturah,  and  a  priest  and 
a  prophet  of  Midian  are  known  to  us  in  Jethro  and  in 
Balaam.  The  possessions  of  Jethro  appear  to  have 
comprehended  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  Moses  was  directed  thither,  for  forty  years 
of  his  life,  to  receive  the  education  that  fitted  him  for 
his  future  position  as  leader  and  lawgiver  to  his  people, 
in  Jethro's  family,  rather  than  among  the  idolaters  of 
Egypt.  This  could  scarcely  have  taken  place  unless 
Jethro  had  been  a  patriarchal  priest  and  prince  of  God's 
appointing;  and  Horeb  was  even  then  known  as  the 
Mount  of  God  (see  p.  125). 

^^The  kindreds,  places,  and  times,"  says  Queen 
Elizabeth's  old  "  Consent  of  Scripture  "  '^  are  the  lights 
of  the  narrations  of  the  Bible,  and  are  registered  so 
profitably  that  it  should  be   blasphemy  to  affirm  any 
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one  of  them  idle/'  Yet  how  are  these  lost  by  the  wil- 
ftil  variations  of  the  chronology  of  the  Septuagint 
translation  I 

We  subjoin  a  table  of  Archbishop  Usher's  chrono- 
logy up  to  the  death  of  Moses^  calculated  by  the 
verbal  statements  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  to  enable  every 
careful  reader  of  these  pages  to  reckon  easily  the  pos- 
sible juxtaposition  of  the  patriarchal  lives. 

TABLE  OF  ARCHBISHOP   USHEB'S  CHBONOLOGT. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  THE  DESEBT. 


May  a  diligent  recurrence  to  the  Hebrew  dates  tend 
to  lead  our  readers  to  a  fresh  delight  in  the  Book  of 
Job,  the  true  '*  book  of  the  Chronicles  "  of  this  early  time, 
which  gathers  together  all  the  knowledge  of  God  in- 
herited by  the  men  of  the  Arabian  desert.  What  light 
does  that  book  throw  on  the  ethnological  records  of 
Genesis  ?  "  The  Desert  of  Sinai/^  by  Dr.  Bonar,  gives 
a  fair  introduction  to  its  beauties.    He  says : — 

"  There  is  no  book  in  the  Bible  which  so  necessarily 
requires  illustration  from  desert  scenes  and  desert 
customs  as  does  that  of  Job ;  and  for  the  reader  who 
has  dwelt  for  a  few  weeks  among  these,  this  book 
assumes  a  double  interest  and  attraction.  Two  or  three 
times  in  the  course  of  every  chapter  he  lights  upon 
words,  figures,  and  allusions  which  seem  robbed  of  half 
their  point  and  power  when  interpreted  in  connection 
with  European  or  even  with  Syrian  ways,  and  laws,  and 
scenery. 

"  From  the  first  chapter  to  the  last,  the  Book  of 
Job  is  the  book  of  the  tent  and  the  desert,  as  truly  as 
Ecclesiastes  is  the  book  of  the  palace.  Proverbs  the 
book  of  the  city,  Canticles  the  book  of  the  garden, 
Romans  the  book  of  the  forum,  Hebrews  the  book  of 
the  altar,  and  the  Apocalypse  the  book  of  the  temple." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  STONES  OF  ABABIA,  ANOTHER  BEADIKa. 


AL  XASWlNrS  KBT— MB.  TOBSTBB'S  FRnNIM^nrSCRIPTIOir  OW  HI8K 
OHO&AB — THE  T&IBB  OF  AD — THE  mTBNAD — ^XB.  TOBSTBB'B  ALPHABET 
— THE  PASS  OP  HAOAB — THE  SECOND  POEM — ^DATBS  OW  IXSCBIPTIOHS— 
THE  DTKE  OF  MABBB^ABABIAN  PEDTCESS's  EPITAPH — JOB'S  DESCEIP* 
TION  OP  THE  PBICE  OF  WISDOM— THE  BKKILI-— ETHIOPIC  ALPHABET 
— TABLE  OP  MB.  M00ir*8  CHmBSE  AND  ARABIC  ALPHABETS 
— BIBLE  FOB    THE   BLIND—THE  FRUITS  IN  ARABIA   AND  CHINA. 

^N  the  last  chapter  we  collected^  as  we  imagine^  all 
the  present  informatioii  on  the  subject  of  Him* 
yaritic  inscriptions^  which  will  be  considered 
authentic  by  some  of  our  readers;  but  whatever 
be  the  date  of  the  most  recently  discovered 
tablets  and  stones,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this 
subject  conducts  us  to  very  ancient  associations,  for  we 
have  gone  back  to  Noah, — and  the  leap  into  the 
"  mystical ''  will  not  be  so  great  if  we  now  venture  to 
present  Mr.  Forster^s  researches  concerning  the  Rock  of 
Hisn  Ghorab.  By  a  different  alphabet,  and  with  what 
he  calls  ^'  Al  Kaswini^s  key,''  he  has  obtained  results 
which  are  certainly  much  more  ^^  telling*'  than  those  of 
Fresnel;  and,  notwithstanding  the  storm  of  prejudice 
which  for  a  dozen  years  has  burst  upon  his  devoted 
head,  he  last  year  published  a  new  book  on  this 
his  favourite  subject,  and  continues  to  maintain  his 
ground. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Forster,  B.D.  is  no  unknown  novice ; 
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his  '' Mohametanism  Unveiled/'  and  his  "Geography 
of  Arabia,''  had  long  been  considered  standard  works ; 
yet,  for  the  sake  of  strangers  to  his  writings,  it  is  per- 
haps necessary  to  mentiotL  that  his  "  Voice  of  Sinai "  has 
been  so  marked  by  the  ban  of  modem  scholars  that  many 
have  been  prevented  from  reading  it.  Yet  he  is  a  man  of 
deepleaming  and  piety.  One  of  the  six  preachers  of  Canter- 
bury cathedral,  and  Rector  of  Stisted,  Essex,  he  was  the 
intimate  friend  of  Bishop  Jebb,  and  presents  his  readers 
with  an  autograph  attestation  of  the  interest  of  the  late 
Archbishop  Howley  in  all  that  he  advances ;  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  no  mean  judge  of  evidence,  was  on  his  side ;  also 
Lord  Harrowby  and  Sir  B.  H.  Inglis.  These  may  be  men- 
tioned as  well  known  names ;  the  research  must  stand  on 
its  own  merits,  and  with  Mr.  Forster  it  is  no  mere  question 
of  literature.  He  is  truly  a  defender  of  the  faith  against 
the  rationalistic  tendencies  of  the  age,  and  the  investiga- 
tions on  which  he  has  bestowed  an  earnest  life  are  well 
worth  some  of  the  time  which  is  often  unsparingly 
lavished  on  lighter  topics;  though,  perhaps,  we  may 
admit  that  the  enthusiastic  way  in  which  he  announces 
his  discovery  of  the  Sinaitic  alphabet  has  aided  to  preju- 
dice the  cool  heads  of  those  who  merely  open  and  skim 
his  book,  and  laugh  at  his  superstructure  as  "  too  good 
to  be  true,''  without  patience  to  examine  his  argu- 
ments.* 

When  Mr.  Forsler  first  heard  of  the  inscription 
on  the  Rock  of  Hisn  Ghorab,  he  was  employed  upon 
^'The  Geography  of  Arabia,''  for  which  he  had  had 
occasion  to  consult  old  Arabic  authorities,  among 
others,  Schultens.     The  tidings  of  Captain  Haines's  in- 

•See  "The  Voice  of  Israel  on  the  Kocks  of  Sinai,"  1852;  and 
"Sinai  Photographed,*'  1862.  £ichard  BenUey,  New  Burlington 
Street. 
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scription^  reported  in  the  travels  of 
Wellsted,  recalled  to  his  menuory 
a  rare  tract  of  Schulteus — ^whose 
title  was  '^  Monamenta  Yetostiora 
Arahisd"  which  spoke  of  engraved 
marbles  among  rained  towers  in 
Hadramant^  near  the  Emporium 
of  Aden.  On  reference  to  that 
work,  he  found  mentioned  two 
most  ancient  poems,  discovered  by 
Abderrahman,  viceroy  of  Yemen, 
between  the  fortieth  and  fiftieth 
years  of  the  Hegira,  or  about  A.D. 
660-670.  Schultens  had  taken  his 
information  from  the ''  Cosmography 
of  Al  Kaswin!,*'  a  far  earlier  writer, 
who  had  declared,  that  when 
Abderrahman  discovered  the  in- 
scriptions, the  fortress  had  laid 
long  in  ruins,  and  also  that  the 
Arabs  of  the  seventh  century  of  our 
era  referred  the  poems  to  the  times 
of  the  Adites  (their  heroic  age). 
These  Arabs  were  able  to  translate 
the  inscriptions,  though  in  their 
ancient  character,  and  Al  Kaswlnl 
who  wrote  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, gives  the  translation  in  the 
Arabic  of  the  seventh.  We  here 
present  the  first  four  Imes  of  the 
poem  in  its  original  characters,  and 
add  the  proposed  decipherment  of  the 
whole,  by  Mr.  Forster,  as  translated 
from  Schultens'  Arabic  and  Latin. 
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THB  TEN-LIKB  FOEX  ON  HISN  OHOBAB. 

''"We  dwelt,  liTing  long  luxarioualj  in  the  senants  of  thiB  •paciont 
manmon,  our  condition  exempt  from  adyenitj*  Boiled  in  through  our 
channel, 

**  The  Ma,  iwelling  againet  our  castle,  with  angry  sorge.  Onr  foun- 
tain! flowed  with  murmuring  fall  abore. 

''The  loft  J  palms  whose  keepers  the  drj  dates  flung  broadcast  oyer 
our  TaUej  date-grounds,  they  cast  from  the  hand  the  arid  rice. 

''We  hunted  the  mountain  goats,  also  the  young  hares,  on  the  hills  ; 
with  ropes  and  reeds  we  drew  forth  the  struggling  fishes. 

"We  walked  with  slow  proud  gait  in  needleworked  many-coloured 
silk  Testments,  whole  silks,  grass-green  chequered  robes. 

"Orer  os  presided  kings  fiur  remored  from  baseness,  and  stem 
ohastisers  of  wicked  men,  and  they  noted  down  for  us,  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  Hbbib. 

"  Good  judgments  written  in  a  book  to  be  kept  i  and  we  beliered 
in  the  miracle  mystery,  and  in  the  resurrection  mystery,  and  in  the  nostril 
mystery. 

"  Made  an  inroad  robbers,  and  would  do  us  riolence.  We  rode  forth , 
we  and  our  generous  youth,  with  stiff  and  sharp-pointed  spears,  nuhiog 
onward, 

"Proud  champions  of  our  families  and  our  wives,  fighting  raliantly 
upon  coursers  with  long  necks,  dun-coloured,  iron-gray,  and  bright  bay. 
"With  our  swords  still  wounding  and  piercing  our  adyersaries,  until 
charging  home,  we  conquered  and  crushed  this  refuse  of  mankind." 

After  careful  comparison  of  the  Himyaritic  and  Arabic 
ten- line  poems,  Mr.  Forster,  having  formed  his  alphabet, 
tested  its  veracity  by  himself  translating  the  following 
short  two-lino  inscription,  found  below  the  other  by 
the  recent  discoverers,  but  not  named  by  El  Kaswini. 

Found  near  the  long  inscription,  lower  down  the 

terrace, 

"  Dirided  into  parts  and  inscribed  from  right  to  left,  and  marked 

with  points,  this  song  of  triumph  Sarash  and  Dxerah.     Transpierced 

and  hunted  down,  and  covered  their  faces  with  blackness. — Aws  (or 

Vz)  the  Beni  Ac." 

In  1845  Captain  Haines  appears  to  have  transmitted 
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the  MS.  journal  of  his  voyage  in  the  "PalinuruB^^  to 
the  Royal  Geographical  Societyi  in  attendance  at  one  of 
whose  meetings  Mr.  Forster  heard  it  read^  and  was  alike 
surprised  and  delighted  to  find  that  it  comprised  the 
two  following  mementos — Yiz.,  that  the  same  surveying 
officers  on  the  same  voyage  found  many  similar  inscrip- 
tions to  the  east  of  Wady  SheBkowee  (though  it  does  not 
appear  they  were  copied ;  it  seems,  however,  that  they 
spread  along  a  space  of  five  degrees) ;  and  when  landing 
on  the  coast  between  Cape  Fartaque  and  Hisn  Ghorab, 
Captain  Haines  recorded  that  he  had  fallen  in  with  a 
chief  tribe  of  the  Bedouins,  who,  on  being  questioned 
as  to  their  origin,  proudly  replied,  "  We  are  the  sons 
of  Ad,  the  son  of  Aws,  the  son  of  Aram,  the  son  of 
Shem,  the  son  of  Noah/' 

'^Jf  there  be  any  tribe  of  the  ancient  Arabs  upon 
whose  origin  and  extraction  there  has  been  a  universal 
national  consent,*'  remarks  Mr.  Forster,  *'  that  tribe  is 
ihe  lost  tribe  of  Ad."  The  account  of  this  primeval 
people  is  thus  given  by  Mr.  Sale,  in  his  Introduction 
to  the  Koran  : — '^  The  tribe  of  Ad  were  descended 
from  Ad,  the  son  of  Aws,  the  son  of  Aram,  the  son  of 
Shem,  the  son  of  Noah,  who,  after  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  settled  in  El  Akkaf,  or  the  Winding  Sands, 
in  the  province  of  Hadramaut,  where  his  posterity 
greatly  multiplied.  The  descendants  of  Ad  in  process 
of  time  falling  from  the  worship  of  the  true  God  into 
idolatry,  God  sent  the  prophet  Hud,  or  Heber,  to  preach 
to  them  and  reclaim  them ;  but  they  refusing  to  acknow- 
ledge his  mission,  or  to  obey  him,  God  sent  a  hot  and 
suffocating  wind,  which,  entering  at  their  nostrils,  de- 
stroyed them  all,  a  very  few  only  excepted,  who  believed 
in  Hud,  and  retired  with  him  to  another  place.  There 
is  a  small  town  now  standing,  called  Kabr  Hiid,  or  the 
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Sepulchre  of  Hfld.  God  had  afficted  the  Adites  with  a 
drought  for  four  years^  so  that  all  their  cattle  perished^ 
and  themselves  very  nearly." 

'^  The  occurrence  of  the  name  of  Aws  at  the  foot  of 
the  inscription  of  Hisn  Ghorab  certifies  to  us  the  posses- 
sion in  that  monument,''  says  Mr.  Forster,  "of  a  genuine 
relic  of  the  long-lost  tribe  of  Ad,  and  these  rock- 
engraven  records  are  open  at  this  day  to  the  inspection 
of  every  voyager  who  may  touch  upon  the  coast  of 
Hadramaut.'' 

THE   LOST   MUSNAD. 

The  scene  of  Al-Kaswlni's  ancient  poems,  it  will  be 
perceived,  was  really  the  same  as  that  of  Captain  Haines's 
actual  discoveries, — "  engraved  marbles"  were  men- 
tioned amid  '^  ruined  towers,"  in  Hadramaut,  and  a  ten- 
line  inscription.  When  Mr.  Forster  counted  Schulten's 
lines,  they  were  also  ten  in  number ;  therefore  the  thought 
naturally  suggested  itself,  as  he  says,  that  the  one  would 
possibly  explain  the  other. 

His  studies  in  Arabic  had  already  acquainted  him 
with  the  loss  of  the  Musnad  or  Himyaritic  characters  of 
the  Arabians,  whose  total  disappearance  was  deplored 
by  Sir  William  Jones  as  '^  the  great  gap  between  us  and 
the  earliest  records  of  mankind ;"  and  his  acquaintance 
with  Arabic  dictionaries  had  made  him  cognizant  of  the 
large  obsolete  portion  of  that  richest  of  languages  which 
lay  buried  among  these  primeval  roots.  Arabic  was 
the  tongue  of  science  and  philosophy  for  centuries, 
during  which  Europe  was  barbarian.  The  remains  of  its 
literature  to  this  day  are  among  our  richest  treasures,  and 
the  field  is  wide,  for  the  Lexicon  of  Freytag  contains 
6000  roots  and  60,000  words.  The  Lexicon  of  Firuzabad 
filled  sixty  volumes,  and  required  a  camel  to  carry  it 
from  place   to  place,  and  its  very  compendium,  pub- 
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lished  at  Calcutta^  in  two  quarto  volomes^  is  called  the 
Kamus,  or  Ocean^  becaase  of  its  endless  multitude  ot 
words ;  500  for  a  lion,  for  instance,  400  for  misfortune, 
200  for  a  snake,  and  1000  for  a  sword. 

These  are  facts  known  and  recorded  in  all  BibUcal 
Dictionaries.  Not  lialf  of  the  synonymes  of  course  are  in 
use ;  and  Arabic  scholars,  from  Pocock  downwards,  have 
frequently  observed  that  one  half  of  the  Arabic  Lexicons 
are  taken  up  by  words  which  are  rarely  if  ever  met  with 
in  any  Arabic  writings.  When  at  Paris  in  1844  Mr. 
Forster  met  with  one  of  the  first  Arabic  scholars  in 
Europe,  who,  after  studying  Aj^bic  for  thirty  years,  was 
unable  to  account  for  this  anomaly,  and  he  added,  ^^  The 
problem  is  now  solved,  the  language  on  Hisn  Ghorab  is 
the  lost  Himyaritic.^^ 

Mr.  Forster  declares  his  conviction  that  without  the 
help  of  the  key,  unconsciously  supplied  by  Al  Kaswini, 
no  sagacity  of  mind,or  skill  in  languages  could  have  availed 
to  read  the  rock  of  Hisn  Ghorab ;  but,  having  the  key, 
and  the  one  inscription,  he  believes  that  his  continued 
and  careful  comparisons  have  elicited  a  difierent  alphabet 
to  FresnePs,  formed  on  the  principles  that  in  cognate 
Semitic  languages  "  letters  of  the  same  known  form  have 
the  same  known  powers,^^  and  that  short  alphabets  are 
the  sine  qtva  non  of  all  very  ancient  languages. 

His  Himyaritic  alphabet  is  given  afresh  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  his  ^^  Sinai  Photographed,''  p.  332,  and  we 
hope  he  will  excuse  us  for  transplanting  it,  as  our  only 
aim  is  to  induce  the  students  of  language  to  refer  to  what 
he  has  said  for  himself.  The  page  includes  also  a  some- 
what different  character  of  the  Himyaritic  found  in  an 
inscription  over  the  entrance  of  the  ruins  at  Nakb  el 
Hajar  (the  Pass  of  Hagar),  which  Mr.  Forster  refers  to 
the  first  century  of  our  era;    Charibael,  king  of  the 
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Homerites^  a  contemporary  with  the  Emperor  Claudius^ 
having  restored  and  enlarged  that  formidable  fortress^ 
originally  founded  by  Abu  Mohareb^  a  prince  of  the  race 
of  Koreish. 

Mr.  Forster  unlocks  this  inscription,  likewise,  with 
AI  E^aswini's  key,  and  in  his  translation  it  stands  thus  :•— 

DTBOBIPnOV  OW  VAXB  XL  HUAB. 

^  khode  in  this  mansion  Abu  MohAreb  and  Behanna  npon  ito  first 
erection.  Dvrelt  in  it  jorfullj  in  filial  obedience,  Howas  and  Wanba. 
The  Pnetorian  Prefect,  Charibafil  Lord  of  the  Palace. 

**  Benifioentlj  constructed  the  hospitium  and  the  weU  •  .  •  •  he 
erected  also  the  Oratory,  the  fountains  and  tanks,  and  built  the  Zenana  in 
his  era." 

Mr.  Forster  considers  the  son  "  Nowas''  in  the  in- 
scription to  be  Dzu  Nowas,  the  last  king  of  the 
Homerites,  who  perished  about  seventy  years  before 
Mahomet  in  battle  with  the  Abyssinians.*  But  he  has 
no  hesitation  in  carrying  back  the  inscription  on  HiSN 
Ghobab  from  the  times  of  the  CsBsars  to  those  of  the 
Pharaohs.  The  book  of  Job  prepares  us  for  Arabian 
poetical  description,  and  the  allusions  on  this  stone 
to  the  early  patriarch  Heber,  with  its  relation  to  the 
subhmest  utterance  of  Job  himself,  are  even  startling. 

'<We  belieyed  in  the  miracle  mysterj,  and  in  the  resurrection 
mjsterj,  and  in  the  nostril  mjstery." 

The  latter  expression  seems  only  another  form  of  the 
breath  of  life/'  "the  spirit  of  God  in  my  nostrils,"  says 
Job,  xxvii.  3.  *'  This  conveys  a  physical  truth,'*  adds 
Mr.  Forster,  "  and  is  no  mere  figure  of  speech.   Let  the 

*  M.  Oauf  sin  de  Perceral  is  disposed  to  place  the  later  and  more 
flourishing  period  of  the  Himjaritic  Kings  of  Yemen  between  the  date 
of  100  B.O.  and  ▲.».  625.  "  As  these  later  kings  were  greatlj  inclined  to 
Judaism,  the  monuments  filled  with  the  names  of  idols  probablj  belong 
to  an  earlier  time  than  theirs." 
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process  of  respiration  tlurongli  the  nostrils  be  suspended 
for  a  few  moments^  and  the  difficnlty  of  breathings  with 
the  painful  sense  of  exhaustion^  will  teach  the  most 
sceptical  that  it  was  into  man^s  nostrils  Grod  breathed 
the  ^breath  of  life/'' 

The  combat  described  in  the  ninth  line  as  fought  on 
horseback — 

.    .    .    *<  fighting  raliantly  upon  oouners  with  long  neok%  don- 
ooloured,  iron-gray,  and  bright  bay," — 

cannot  but  recall  the  ''horse  and  his  rider"  of  the  book 
of  Job,  xzzix.  19—21. 

AL  kaswInI's  second  inscription. 

But  there  is  a  second  inscription,  reported  by  Al 
Kaswini,  as  found  over  the  gateway  of  a  castle  beyond 
Hisn  Ghorab,  and  which  is  possibly  now  destroyed ;  its 
translation,  as  given  by  him  in  modern  Arabic  and  Latin, 
is  rendered  by  Mr.  Forster  as  follows.  It  has  a  mar- 
vellous reference  to  the  extract  from  the  Introduction  to 
the  Koran,  p.  167: — 

POEM  n. 

'^  We  dwelt  at  ease  in  this  caatle  a  long  tract  of  time, 

Nor  liad  we  a  deiire  but  for  the  region  lord  of  the  vineyard ; 

IIundredB  of  camels  returned  to  us  each  day  at  evening ;  their  eye  plea- 
sant to  behold  in  their  resting  places. 

And  twice  the  number  of  our  camels  were  our  sheep  ;  in  comeliness 
like  white  does,  and  also  the  slow-moving  kine. 

We  dwelt  in  this  eastle  seven  years  of  good  life;  how  difficult  from 
memory  its  description ! 

Then  came  years  barren  and  burnt  up ;  when  one  evil  year  had  passed 
away,  then  came  another  to  succeed  it. 

And  we  became  as  though  we  had  never  seen  a  glimpse  of  good. 

They  died,  and  neither  foot  nor  hoof  remained. 

Thus  fares  it  with  him  who  renders  not  thanks  to  God  ; 

His  footsteps  fail  not  to  be  blotted  out  from  his  dwelling.'' 
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This  inscription  is  of  seven  lines.  It  recalls  the 
expression  of  Moses^  nsed  two  centuries  after  Joseph's 
fanune, — 

'*  Our  cattle  ahall  go  with  ns,  not  a  hoof  thaU  be  left  behind." 

For  here  is  surely  reference  to  that  events  felt  ''in 
all  lands/' ''  over  all  the  fistce  of  the  earth/'  We  can  trace 
that,  by  onr  chronological  table  at  page  161|  toits  second 
jfear^  being  the  one  of  Jacob's  arrival  in  Egypt  (Gen. 
xlv.  11).  He  was  then  130 years  old  (Gen.  xlvii.  9),  and 
died  when  he  was  147,  t.  e.,  a.f.  659  (Gen.  xlvii.  28.) 
The  famine  began,  therefore,  nineteen  years  earlier,  a.p. 
640,  when  Joseph  was  37  years  of  age  (See  Qen.  xli. 
46).  The  date  of  640,  wkich  is  reported  by  Presnel, 
in  the  ''  Journal  Asiatique"  (torn.  vi.>  p.  237,  4th  series), 
and  noticed  in  the  Museum  Appendix  as  inscribed 
on  Hisn  Ghorab  {the  only  date  an  Himyaritic  monu^ 
mente  save  two),  would  exactly  coincide  with  Usher's 
chronology  of  the  Mosaic  Period,  if  it  were  attached  to 
the  second  inscription  rather  than  the  first. 

But  it  is  to  the  first  inscription  describing  prosperity 
that  the  date  belongs.  It  is  said  to  be  inscribed  in  red 
paint  upon  the  rock;  and  it  has  been  copied  into 
^^  Smith's  Biblical  Dictionary  "  (article  Arabia,  p.  96)  as 
604 — ^possibly  only  by  a  printer's  error — ^but  if  it  be  really 
604,  that  description  might  well  belong  to  a  previous 
generation  of  Adites,  and  would  have  been  written 
about  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Joseph,  and  probably 
of  Job,  nearly  forty  years  before  Jacob  came  into  Egypt. 

The  other  date  mentioned  by  Presnel  of  573  is  on  a 
stone  found  at  Sana  (No.  iii.  of  the  inscriptions  copied  by 
Amaud  in  the  **  Journal  Asiatique,"  tom.  vi.),  so  often 
referred  to.  It  is  as  follows ;  and  Mr.  Forster  does  not 
appear  to  have  hitherto  deciphered  it ;  Fresnel  has  found 
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in  it  the  name  Alihat  (the  Goddesses) ;  the  date  573 
would  fall  in  the  time  of  Esaa.  ''It  is  in  relief/^  says 
Fresnel^ ''  and  given  in  an  extremely  ornamental  style/' 

BncTiBxno  nrBOBipnov  nox  xabxb. 

. . . .  - 1  xv^hiXHin*flhi-vx«3:»«iirn  WH« 
Himoowx'rihno  v«,i  D  ^»I  viTiivt'in««m  hi 

WnHHmi'H>lhH3HIX>T/«4VXHh)«VH-»h) 

The  foundation  stones  of  the  Dyke  of  Mareb,  if  we 
may  trust  a  date  of  30  inscribed  upon  one  of  them, 
are  ahnost  as  old,  perhaps,  as  the  tower  of  Babel,  and 
nearly  two  centuries  older  than  the  foundation  of  Urukh's 
temples  in  Chaldea.  ■   (See  p.  38.) 

'*  Of  the  hoar  antiquity  of  these  records,''  says  Mr. 
Forster,  ''scepticism  dares  not  raise  a  doubt.  The 
foundation  of  the  Dyke  by  Saba,  and  its  destruction  in 
the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great  by  the  Sil  al  Aram,  or 
Flood  of  Aram,  had  been  the  theme  of  Arabian  history 
through  all  succeeding  ages.  The  inscriptions  upon  it* 
were  printed  in  the  'Journal  Asiatique,'  and  as  I  read 
them  by  my  previously  published  alphabet  of  Hisn 
Ghorab,  the  proper  name  Noah  in  its  Arabic  form 
occurs  in  four  of  them,  with  the  word  '  a  deluge '  on  one 
side,  and  '  a  wooden  ark '  on  the  other.  What  event  so 
likely  to  be  chronicled  by  this  early  descendant  of  Noah 
as  the  miraculous  preservation  of  his  great  ancestor,  the 
second  father  of  the  human  race,  amidst  the  waters  of  a 
drowned  world  V 

Mr.  Forster  cites  from  another  Arabic  author,  Ebn 
Hesham  (and  as  also  copied  by  Pocock),  a  corroborative 
allusion  to  Joseph's  famine. 

*  See  three  iiucriptionBi  p.  142. 
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Ebn  Hesham  relates  that  a  flood  of  rain  laid  bare  to 
view  a  sepulchre  in  Yemen,  in  which  lay  a  woman 
having  on  her  neck  seven  collars  of  pearls,  and  on  her 
hands  and  her  feet  bracelets  and  ankle-rings,  and  arm-' 
lets,  seven  on  each,  and  on  every  finger  a  ring,  in  which 
was  set  a  jewel  of  great  price,  and  at  her  head  a  coffer 
filled  with  treasure,  with  this  inscription : — 

"  In  thy  name,  O  god,  the  god  of  Ham  jar, 
I,  Tajah,  the  daughter  of  Dzu  She&r,  tent  mj  steward  to  Joseph, 
And  he  delaying  to  return  to  me,  I  sent  my  handmaid 
With  a  measure  of  silyer  to  hzing  me  back  a  measure  of  flour ; 
And  not  being  able  to  procure  it,  I  sent  her  with  a  measure  of  gold ; 
And  not  being  able  to  procure  it,  I  sent  her  with  a  measure  of  pearls ; 
And  not  being  able  to  procure  it,  I  commanded  them  to  be  ground ; 
And  finding  no  profit  in  them,  I  am  shut  up  here. 
Whosoerer  may  hear  of  me,  let  him  commiserate  me. 
And  should  any  woman  adorn  herself  with  an  ornament 
From  my  ornaments,  may  she  die  no  other  than  my  death.** 

The  Bible  tells  us  that  '*  aU  countries  came  into 
Egypt  to  Joseph  to  buy  com."  (Gen.  xli.  57.)  The 
ascending  scale  of  silver,  gold,  and  pearls,  in  the  above 
narration,  may  possibly  be  understood  only  as  the 
Oriental  expression  for  the  advances  of  price  tendered ; 
yet  nothing,  at  the  same  time,  has  been  of  more  common 
occurrence  in  the  awful  records  of  famine  than  the  barter 
of  the  precious  metals,  even  in  equal  quantities,  for  a 
supply  of  the  coarsest  food. 

When  Mr.  Cruttenden,  one  of  the  discoverers  of  the 
Hisn  Ghorab  inscriptions,  was  at  Sana,  in  1847,  he  was 
told  that  jewels,  particularly  pearls,  are  found  in  the 
watercourses,  even  in  this  century,  after  heavy  rains. 
The  district  round  Mareb  has  always  been  memorable  in 
Arabian  history  for  its  suflTerings  from  inundations,  and 
hence  the  building  of  its  Dyke  to  carry  off  the  waters. 

Eliphaz,  in  the  book  of  Job,  speaks  of  "  famine,''  in 
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which  God  alone  shall  redeem  from  death  (t.  20), 
and  at  which  the  righteoos  shall  laugh  (t.  22).  Bildad 
says,  "  The  strength  of  the  wicked  shall  be  himger- 
bitten*'  (xviii.  12).  "For  want  and  famine  they  are 
solitary/'  adds  Job  (zzx.  3).  He  also  speaks  of  sweep- 
ing up  silver  as  the  dost^  and  in  chapter  xxviii.  his  com- 
parison of  the  insufficiency  of  gold  or  gems  for  the 
purchase  of  wisdom  is  so  magnificent  that  the  narration 
of  the  Princess  of  Yemen  is  far  surpassed  by  it : — 

**  Wliera  shall  wisdom  be  found  P  .  •  •  .  Man  Imoweth  not  the 
price  thereofl  ....  It  cannot  be  gotten  for  gold,  neither  shall 
ailrer  be  weighed  for  the  price  thereof. 

**  It  cannot  be  Talned  with  the  gold  of  Ophir,  with  the  precious 
onyx,  or  the  sapphire. 

"The  gold  Mid  the  crystal  cannot  equal  it,  and  the  exchange  of  it 
shall  not  be  for  jewels,  or  ressels  of  fine  gold. 

**  No  mention  shall  be  made  of  coral  or  of  pearU,  for  the  price  of 
wisdom  is  abore  rubies. 

**  The  topaz  of  Ethiopia  shall  not  equal  it,  neither  shall  it  be  valued 
with  pure  gold." 

The  most  ancient  language  of  the  Noachic  family, 
spoken  in  generations  preceding  Abraham,  is  probably 
placed  before  our  eyes  in  the  Himyaritic  or  earliest 
Arabic.  Fresnel  found  a  dialect  still  spoken  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Zafora,  the  ancient  Ophir,  (?)  called 
Ekkili,  and  this  is  supposed  to  represent  the  modem 
phase  of  the  'ancient  Himyaritic,  and  to  be  the  parent 
of  the  Ethiopic.  The  present  form  of  Arabic  has 
been  far  more  widely  spoken  than  ever  was  the 
Hebrew.  To  a  hundred  millions  of  scattered  Moham- 
medans it  is  a  native  tongue,  and  all  these  are  bound 
together  by  one  False  Book,  which  for  more  than  twelve 
centuries  has  fixed  its  spoken  and  written  dialect. 
Only  within  the  last  ten  years  has  any  reader  of  the 
Koran  dared  to  open  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Hebrew 
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or  the  Christian ;  but  now  the  Spirit  of  God  begins  to 
speak  His  own  pure  and  holy  word  to  the  children  of 
Esan^  who  sold  his  birthright^  and  a  colporteur  who 
carries  this  word  at  the  peril  of  his  life  into  the  heart 
of  these  isolated  districts^  the  seats  of  the  eldest  patri- 
archs^ brings  back  their  stone  tablets^  inscribed' with 
their  primeval  language^  and  shows  us  what  may  possibly 
be  the  ancestral  source  of  written  dialects.  He  may  yet 
give  skill  to  some  of  His  children  to  decipher  these  letters 
with  certainty,  if,  indeed.  He  has  not  given  it  already. 
They  shall  be  read  again,  if  it  be  needful,  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  His  own  Word. 

We  subjoin  the  Ethiopic  alphabet,  which  can  be 
compared  with  the  Himyaritic. 

THB  BTHIOFIO  ALPHABST. 

©0Hpj?7fnAAe-AT 

A  Samaritan  alphabet  is  given,  p.  83,  but  it  is  there^ 
by  an  error,  stated  to  be  the  Samaritan  of  the  ancient 
roll,  which  it  is  not  It  is  the  Samaritan  of  the 
English  Polyglott,  taken  from  ancient  coins.  We  have 
since  received  the  written  alphabet  of  the  ancient  roll, 
firom  the  Rev.  J.  Mills,  who  obtained  it  at  Nablous,  and 
has  kindly  allowed  the  use  of  it  for  this  volume.  He  is 
about  to  publish  an  interesting  book  on  "  Nablous  and 
the  Modem  Samaritans,''  giving  an  account  of  the 
private  and  public  duties,  the  religion,  and  the  litera- 
ture of  that  singular  people.  Mr.  Mills  is  the  first 
non- Samaritan  ever  allowed  to  unroll  and  examine  this 
venerable  copy, 

N 
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And  now  there  is  still  another  set  of  characters, 
available  for  writing  Ababic,  which  have  been  brought 
down  to  the  comprehension  even  of  the  BUnd. 

In  searching  as  above  for  the  affinities  of  the  older 
languages  of  the  world,  we  ascend,  in  the  Himyaritic,  to 
extremely  simple  forms,  which  are  admitted  to  have 
strong  relations  to  those  used  in  tongues  of  a  more 
modem  date — the  Phoenician,  the  Greek,  and  the  Roman 
— ipto  the  alphabet  of  the  last  of  which,  it  is  proposed 
at  this  time  to  reduce  the  obscure  and  varied  signs  of 
the  Oriental  languages  in  general,  of  course  by  means  of 
their  equivalents  in  sound. 

The  sooner  this  aim  could  be  carried  out  the  sooner 
would  be  prepared  a  link  fob  all  nations.* 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Moon,  himself  a  Blind  Man — work- 
ing in  the  dark,  with  his  mind  bent  on  one  noble  idea, 
that  of  placing  the  Bible  within  reach  of  the  Blind  of  all 
nations — ^has  made  many  steps  towards  the  produc- 
tion of  a  universal  alphabet  for  his  fellow  sufferers, 
which  may  become  of  equal  use,  perhaps,  to  those 
who  see, 

•  See  an  article  on  Oriental  Bibles,  in  the  "  Book  and  its  Missions :" 
No.  for  October,  18G3,  p.  271—275. 
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The  constraction  of  this  alphabet  is  so  beantifolly 
simple^  that  ten  minntes'  application  with  intent  to  learn 
it,  will  render  a  seeing  person  perfectly  acquainted  with 
its  powers,  and  enable  him  at  once  to  become  a  teacher 
to  any  blind  person  of  his  acquaintance.  In  order  to 
this,  however,  he  must  send  to  Mr.  Moon,  of  104, 
Queen^s  Road,  Brighton,  for  his  alphabet  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  raised  type,  price  Sd.,  enclosing  stamps  and 
stamped  envelope  for  its  return  by  post.  The  forms  not 
raised,  are  given  on  the  next  leaf,  with  their  adapta- 
tion to  the  Chinese  and  Arabic  languages. 

Let  us  look  at  the  forms  of  the  letters.  They  consist 
of  a  series  of  angles,  curves,  and  lines— only  one  or  two 
in  each  sign ;  all  but  the  most  integral  portion  of  the 
Roman  letter  is  left  out.  Five  of  the  forms  used  in  it, 
each  turned  diflTerent  ways,  make  twenty  letters  out  of 
the  twenty-six :  thus  /^  stands  for  A  K  Y  and  X  in  the 
varied  positions  of  A  <  \/  >.  Seven  of  the  letters 
are  like  our  own;  twelve  are  like  them  imth  parts  left 
out.  Seven  are  new,  and  very  simple  characters.  It  is 
easily  learned,  even  by  children  and  old  persons,  and 
has  obtained  the  unqualified  preference  of  the  Blind 
themselves,  who  ought  to  be  best  aware  of  their  own 
necessities. 

There  were  forty  systems  of  Beading  for  the  Blind 
previously  in  use,  whose  friends  and  pupils  have  natu- 
rally fought  hard  for  their  time-honoured  precedence. 
But  facts  must  tell  their  own  tale.  The  whole  Bible  in 
English  has  been  printed  in  Moon's  characters  in  less 
than  ten  years  from  their  construction ;  and  thousands 
of  blind  persons  have  attained  the  power  of  reading 
ihem.  At  the  date  of  their  invention  (1839)  there  did 
not  exist  one  hundred  and  fifty  adult  blind  readers  in 
Great  Britain  by  aid  of  all  the  systems,  and  it  is  com- 
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puted  that  there  are  now  above  four  thousand  in  this  and 
other  countries. 

Mr.  Moon  has  gradually  adapted  his  English  alphabet 
to  fifty  other  languages^  and  has  also  printed  the  Lord's 
prayer^  and  a  gospel  or  portion  of  the  Bible  in  each^  by 
the  help  of  benevolent  friends.  In  Swedish^  Norse^ 
Dutch^  Gferman^  French^  Italian^  Spanish^  the  blind  of 
Europe  may  read  in  their  own  tongues  the  wonderful 
words  of  G^.  In  the  Chinesb  and  Arabic  the  road  is 
BOW  open  also^  and  in  these  two  Oriental  languages 
alone  the  Word  of  Qtod  can  speak  to  hundreds  of 
millions  of  men.  Upwards  of  haJf  a  nvUlion  of  the 
races  who  dwell  in  Egypt^  Persia^  and  Arabia,  and 
along  the  northern  coasts  of  Africa  are  suffering  from 
the  loss  of  sight.  And  if  the  blind  of  the  East^ 
who  have  hitherto  never  been  taught  at  all,  receive 
into  their  minds  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  it  will 
be  a  mighty  means  of  spreading  the  same,  whether 
among  Jews,  Mohammedans,  or  Eastern  Christians, 
many  of  whom  would  stop  to  listen  to  blind  readers  by 
the  wayside,  who  would  never  look  into  the  Holy  Book 
for  themselves. 

"  Comfort  is  coming  for  the  blind  in  Syria,*'  says 
Mrs.  Thompson,  of  Beirut,  in  a  recent  letter.  *^  Did  I 
tell  you  of  the  delight  of  a  blind  teacher  at  Sidon,  to 
whom  we  sent  a  copy  of  a  chapter  of  Mr.  Moon's  raised 
Gk)spel  of  St.  John  in  Arabic  ?  I  wish  you  could 
have  witnessed  his  intense  gratification,  as  he  passed  his 
hands  for  the  first  time  over  the  letters.  It  seemed  to 
supply  to  him  a  long-felt  want,  and  to  provide  him  with 
a  source  of  exquisite  enjoyment  and  benefit.  He  learned 
the  alphabet  very  readily,  and  conquered  half  of  it  in 
less  than  an  hour.'' 

Another  friend  writes:— ''I  was  much  pleased  to 
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AB         CDS        rasi 

ALCDrrn  •! 

J<     LI    fJO---^ 

\/  —  u  V  n>J7 

ALPHABET  FOE  THE  CHINESE  BUND. 

AB             CI>£            FGRI 

ALCDrrn  •! 

JTKLM             WOP              0 

J<     Ll     hJO^^ 

R           STU           V          WXYZ 

\/  —  u  vn>J7 

ALPHABET  VOB  THE  BLIKS  IH  ABABIC. 

VV<:><a»^k'OtJ>       ^J 

A  l-T  1   ©  C  D  V  \ 

ABTHTHftHBD          D          & 

:,     o^u*o»ov»v»e'L 

O    0^      ^     4       r     <i>      «.     5     vf 

r— <Ln'>jrvi 

Fq.          KL         MNEUI 
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receive  from  you  the  pamphlet  of  the  Gospel  of  St, 
John  for  the  blind.  Yesterday  afternoon  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Ford  silently  placed  Moslim  KafouPs  hand  upon  the 
page  of  the  raised  letters,  and  I  wish  Mr.  Moon  had 
been  here  to  have  enjoyed  with  us  the  beaming  glance  of 
delight  with  which  the  blind  man  welcomed  this  miracle 
of  now  being  able  to  read,  as  his  finger  slowly  travelled 
over  his  new  precious  specimen  of  the  sacred  page/' 

And  there  is  equal  proof  that  the  characters  are  legible 
in  China.  Archdeacon  Cobbold  first  made  trial  of  them 
by  a  seeing  boy,  who,  after  two  months'  labour,  was 
able  to  spell  any  word  in  the  Ningpo  colloquial  dialect, 
whereas  it  is  said  that  eighteen  years  are  required  to 
make  an  accomplished  scholar  in  the  antique  native 
character.  The  complicated  nature  of  those  ancient 
signs  renders  it  quite  impossible  to  adapt  them  to  tho 
bUnd,  for  one  of  them  would  need  as  many  strokes  as 
are  to  be  found  in  a  dozen  of  Mr.  Moon's  letters. 

A  blind  Chinese  girl  named  ''Agnes  Gutzlafi*/' 
taught  by  Mr.  Moon's  system,  collects  around  her,  a 
large  audience  to  listen  as  she  reads  the  gospel  of  St. 
Luke  in  Chinese  in  a  house  by  the  wayside.  They 
crowd  around  the  doors  and  windows  to  see  that  great 
wonder  of  a  blind  girl  reading — ^and  as  they  say, 
''  retwiing  such  wonderful  words." 

The  gospel  history  shows  us  that  when  on  earth,  the 
Son  of  Man  entered  with  the  deepest  sympathy  into  the 
wants  of  the  blind,  and  still,  when  they  have  learned  to 
know  Him  through  His  Word,  He  fixes  their  heart  in  an 
especial  manner  on  Himself.  Their  brain  is  undistracted 
by  the  influences  of  light  and  colour,  and  their  attention 
is  never  called  off  by  the  expression  of  the  countenances 
of  those  around  them — ^the  book  which  we  who  see  are 
ever  reading. 
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They  never  feel  as  we  do  the  thrill  produced  by  a 
smile  of  love  from  a  fellow  creature^  and  they  see  no 
eye  glisten  in  responsive  sympathy  with  their  acts  or 
speech^  so  their  fellowship  with  "  the  Brother  bom  for 
adversity^^  is  all  the  sweeter  and  more  exclosive.  They 
feel  that  His  love  guides  every  step  of  their  helpless  Way. 
With  the  poor^  and  the  halt^  and  the  maimed^  they  are 
the  last  chosen  guests  at  His  great  supper^  and  those 
indeed  with  whom  the  house  "is  fiUed/'  when  the  first- 
bidden  had  refused  to  come. 

A  learned  friend  at  Bath  writes  thus : — "  Accept  my 
thanks  for  sending  me  specimens  of  Mr.  Moon^s  raised 
alphabet  for  the  blind  in  the  Arabic  language.  It  gives 
me  much  satisfaction  to  find  that  his  method  of  repre- 
senting the  twenty-eight  letters  of  the  Arabic  alphabet^ 
by  his  ingenious  symbols^  will  answer  the  purpose. 

'^  They  so  correspond  with  the  Arabic  letters,  that 
Arabs,  whether  blind  or  sighted,  may  now  lewrn  to  read 
Arabic  by  Mr.  Moon's  plain  characters  more  readily  than 
by  their  own  complicated  signs.  These  symbols  are 
equally  applicable  to  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Turkish,  and 
Persian  languages;  only,  in  representing  the  Persian, 
four  additional  symbols  will  be  required  for  those  four 
Persian  letters  which  are  called  Pe,  Chim,  Zhe,  G«v. 
Mr.  Moon^s  alphabet  is,  I  think,  likely  to  speed  the 
work  of  printing  portions  of  diflTerent  Oriented  Bibles, 
for  seeing  persons,  in  European  or  Roman  characters/' 

Mr.  Moon  himself  says  : — 

"  I  have  lately  received  a  visit  fix>m  Dr.  Van  Dyck, 
one  of  the  missionaries  from  Beirut,  to  settle  with  me 
respecting  our  plan  for  embossing  the  Bible  in  the 
Arabic  language  for  the  blind.  Nothing,  he  says,  can 
be  better  suited  to  them  than  the  alphabet  we  have 
arranged,  and  he  has  kindly  offered  to  render  me  assist- 
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ADoe  in  preparing  the  proofs  for  the  press.  As  he  is 
^One  of  the  best  Arabic  scholars  in  the  Eaat^  this  help  is 
•Teiy  valuable^  especially  as  he  is  engaged  in  preparing 
•a  new  tmnslation  of  the  Bible  in  Arabic  for  seeing 
peroon^ 

"I  am  told  that  a  blind  Coptic  yonth^  in  Cairo^ 
remarked  'that  it  must  have  been  nothing  less  than 
Divine  inspiration  that  auggested  Moon's  letters  for 
putting  eyes  into  the  fingers  of  the  blind  j'  and^  oh^  may 
thousands  now  be  thereby  .enabled  to  grope  their  way 
into  the  kingdom  of  lights  and  love^  and  endless  joy  V* 

It  ia  very  delightfol  to  think  that  by  these  simplest 
of  all  written  forms  of  letters  it  is  possible  to  express  the 
thoughts  of  God  in  such  a  language  as  the  Arabic^  with 
its  old,  old  history — living  and  dead. 

And  what  an  addition  to  this  joy  it  is  to  find  that 
these  few  symbols  may  be  equally  applied  to  the  Hebrew, 
Syriac,  Turkish,  and  Persian  languages,  with  trifling 
variations  I  Who  will  not  now  seek  in  this  way  to 
speed  the  march  of  God's  Word  through  the  East  ? 

The  similarity  of  many  of  Mr.  Moon's  letters  to  the 
Himyaritic — ^though  perfectly  unconscious  on  his  own 
part — will  strike  many  readers  who  compare  the  charac« 
ters  on  p.  181^  and  the  tablet  at  p.  132. 
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t  call  of  m08b8  to  his  work — hss  bbtubxt  ovto  botft^ak  xxoous 
of  ths  toboot  tartars — thb  bxodus  olf  i8rabl — the  pas80tbb — 
Paul's  tbachino  by  ttpbs — bbvibw  of  fabt  thb  fibst. 

I FTER  forty  years  in  the  deserts  of  Midian,  the 
adult  length  of  a  modem  Hfe^  Moses  must  return 
'  to  his  suffering  brethren,  refreshed  by  his  won- 
derful outlook  on  the  times  of  Patriarchal  piety, 
and  with  his  mind  purified  by  its  contrast  to  the 
Egyptian  idolatries. 
As  he  kept  the  flock  of  Jethro,  his  father-in-law,  the 
priest  of  Midian,  his  heart  must  hare  often  ached  at 
stray  tidings  of  the  oppressions  of  Israel ;  for  his  people 
were  in  a  "  furnace  of  iron'*  (Deut.  iv,  20),  while  he  was 
breathing  the  free  air  of  the  wilderness ;  but  his  second 
education  among  those  sands  and  mountains  had  tamed 
down  the  fire  of  his  early  indignation  till  he  had  become 
the  meekest  man  upon  earth  (Num.  xii.  8).  He  had 
studied  the  patience  of  Job,  and  what  earthly  history 
could  better  have  prepared  him  for  the  mission  of  his 
forty  years  to  come? 

The  scene  of  his  wanderings  is  mentioned ;  "  he  led 
the  flock  to  the  back  side  of  the  desert,  and  came  to  the 
mountain  of  Grod,  even  to  Horeb  ;*'  or  literally,  Horeb- 
ward  (Ezod.  iii.  1).  Di*.  Bonar  tells  us  that  Horeb  is  a 
region,  and  the  name  for  the  whole  region,  while  Sinai  is 
the  mountain.    And  he  remarks,  "  Sinai  is  mentioned  as 
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the  '  Mount  of  God '  before  the  giving  of  the  law.*'  And 
now  The  Angel  op  the  Loed,  in  a  flame  of  fire,  out  of  the 
midst  of  a  bush,  called  imto  Moses,  twice  repeating  his 
mortal  name,  and  when  Moses  said,  '^  Here  am  1/*  the 
Divine  voice  warned  him — 

**  Draw  not  nigh  hither :  pat  off  th j  shoes  from  off  thy  feet ;  for  the 
plaoe  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground. 

"  Moreorer  He  said,  I  am  the  Ghod  of  thy  Father,  the  God  of  Abraham, 
the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob.  And  Moses  hid  his  fSsce  ;  for  he 
was  afraid  to  look  upon  Gbd." 

The  next  utterance  of  the  Divine  voice  was  full  of 
precious  sympathy  to  the  ear  of  Moses : — 

'<I  hare  surely  seen  the  affliction  of  my  people.  I  hare  heard  their 
cry  by  reason  of  their  taskmasters ;  for  I  know  theib  sobbows  ;  and  I 
am  come  down  to  deUrer  them  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians." 

The  burning  bush  is  identified  by  Stanley  with  the 
wild  acacia,  the  shaggy  thorn-bush — the  outgrowth  of 
these  wastes — ^now  found  only  on  Mount  Serbal,  and  it 
is  the  most  characteristic  tree  of  the  whole  range.  It  is 
often  tangled  by  its  desert  growth  into  a  thicket,  as  it 
spreads  out  its  gray  foliage  and  white  blossoms  over 
the  sands.  A  slightly  difierent  form  of  the  tree  is  the 
^^  Shittah,^^  or  Shittim  wood  of  which  the  pillars  of  the 
tabernacle  were  made.  This  tree,  though  the  chief 
growth  of  the  desert,  is  very  rare  in  Palestine.  The 
gum  which  exudes  from  it  is  said  to  be  the  old  Arabian 
frankincense,  and  is  brought  from  Serbal  by  way 
of  Tor. 

Not  in  any  colossal  outward  form  such  as  the  priests 
of  Egypt  figured,  did  God  reveal  himself  to  Moses,  but  in 
accordance  with  the  scene  around,  from  the  thicket 
blazing  with  unearthly  fire  amid  the  rocky  ledges  of  the 
hill  side.  And  of  how  much  did  the  Divine  voice  speak  to 
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Moses  oat  of  the  bush  in  that  one  interview  I  He  was  told 
to  what  land  the  people  should  go — whom  they  should 
conquer — and  how  they  should  be  brought  forth  out  of 
Egypt.  Again  a  window  is  opened  in  heaven,  and  Moses 
is  permitted  to  perceive  the  intentions  of  God ;  and 
utters  the  deep  whisper  of  his  humble  self-distrust — 
the  ^' Who  am  I?*'  following  the  former  '* Here  am 
I/'  which  marked  the  instrument  "made  meet  for 
the  Master's  service/' 

Then  followed  a  promise  and  a  token. 

"  And  He  said,  Certainly  I  will  be  with  thee ;  and  thii  shall  be  a  token 
unto  thee.  When  thou  hast  brought  forth  the  people  out  of  Egypt^  ye 
•hall  serve  Gh>d  jjtojx  this  MOUNTAur." 

The  whole  prophetic  history  of  the  Plagues  of  Egypt 
is  compressed  into  the  Revelation  from  the  burning  bush  ; 
but  those  forty  quiet  years  of  God's  teaching  had  so 
prepared  the  mind  of  Moses  against  elation  at  being 
singled  out  as  a  listener  to  this  wondrous  "  talk  from 
heaven,"  that  his  faith  had  not  yet  risen  to  the  circum- 
stances, and  he  still  would  shrink  from  the  mighty  call. 
But  the ''  Who  am  I  ? "  is  not  to  hinder  the  "  Here  am  I," 
and  at  last  he  goes  to  tell  Jethro,  his  father-in-law,  that 
he  must  return  into  Egypt ;  and  Jethro  said  to  Moses, 
"  Go  in  peace." 

Having  commenced  the  journey  with  Zipporah,  his* 
wife,  and  his  two  sons,  they  had  proceeded  some  way, 
and  were  resting  in  an  inn  or  caravanserai,  when,  appa* 
rently  because  of  the  neglect  to  circumcise  his  younger 
son — it  may  have  been  owing  to  an  objection  of  his  wife's 
— *'  the  Lbrd  met  him  and  sought  to  kill  him ;"  and  she 
is  made,  in  haste  and  fear,  herself  to  fulfil  the  sign  of  the 
Abrahamic  covenant,  and  at  this  time  appears  to  have 
been  sent  back  for  a  time  with  her  sons  to  the  house  of 
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her  father  Jetihro.  That  Moses  acoompanied  them  back 
seems  also  probable  from  the  next  incident  recorded.  He 
was  not  to  hare  his  wife  for  a  companion  in  his  arduous 
miflaion,  but  his  brother — 

«  And  the  Lord  said  to  Aabov,  Go  into  the  wilderneM  to  meet  Moflxs. 
And  he  went,  and  met  him  in  the  momit  of  God,  and  kissed  him." 

During  the  journey  of  the  brothers  into  Egypt^  the 
Revelation  of  the  bush  was  repeated  by  Moses  to  Aaron^ 
who  thus  received  the  Divine  commission;  and  then 
began  the  splendid  series  of  miracles  which  announced 
to  the  great  idolatrous  nation  that  the  era  of  the  servi- 
tude of  the  Lord's  people  was  over^  and  that  Pharaoh 
must  "let  Israel  go" 

These  miracles  appear  to  have  been  not  more  neces- 
sary to  overawe  the  tyrant  than  to  instruct  and  impress 
the  bondmen  themselves^  amongst  whom  the  knowledge 
and  worship  of  Jehovah  seems  to  have  been  gradually 
decreasing.  They  were  in  "  anguish  of  spirit  and  cruel 
bondage/' 

At  last,  seeing  the  first-bom  of  every  family  cut 
down  by  the  God  of  the  Hebrews,  Pharaoh  hastily  gave 
the  midnight  word  that  the  Israelites  should  depart; 
"  Yea,  with  a  strong  hand  did  he  drive  them  out  of  the 
land;''  for  the  stretched -out  arm  of  Jehovah  had 
''  smitten  Egypt  with  all  His  wonders,"  and  "  thb  people" 
forsook  'Hhe  house  of  bondage,"  in  number  600,000 
fighting  men,  besides  children  and  a  mixed  multitude. 

THE  EXODB  OP  THE  TOEQOT  TARTARS. 

Before  we  follow  them  into  the  wildemesft,  we  will 
attempt  to  illustrate  the  ancient  by  the  help  of  the 
modem,  and  to  give  an  idea  of  the  Exodus  from  Egypt 
by  a  few  previous  details  of  a  flight  of  the  Calmuck 
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Ehan  and  Us  people  from  the  territories  of  Russia  to  the 
frontiers  of  China  in  the  last  half  of  the  last  century> 

'^It  was  a  wild  barbaric  moyement,  something  like  the 
migration  of  swallows  or  locusts,  while  the  gloomy  ven- 
geance of  Russia  and  her  vast  artillery  hung  upon  the 
rear.  It  was  in  some  sense  an  '  Exodus '  like  that  of 
Scripture,  of  &mi]ies  with  their  slaves  and  their  herds ; 
the  detachment  frt)m  Russia  of  almost  the  whole  Cal- 
muck  nation  was  effected  by  this  astonishing  transit 
across  the  pathless  deserts  of  Central  Asia,  intersected 
continually  by  rapid  rivers,  which  had  to  be  traversed 
by  fords  known  only  to  few. 

"  With  frost  and  snow  around  them,  famine  in  front, 
and  the  sabre  behind,  they  sought  the  shadow  of  the 
Chinese  wall.  They  set  forth  on  the  5th  of  January, 
in  the  'year  of  the  Tiger,'  1770  A.D.,  600,000  souls, 
200,000  of  them  being  women  -and  children,  in  troops 
of  20,000,  in  waggons  or  on  camels. 

"  They  fired  on  their  departure  the  whole  of  their 
villages  for  10,000  square  miles  in  one  simultaneous 
blaze.  Being  obliged  to  set  forth  in  the  winter,  when 
the  ice  formed  their  bridges,  their  sufferings  probably 
mdex  those  of  the  destroying  nations,  Huns,  Avars,  and 
Mongol  Tartars,  who  rolled  down  in  floods  on  Europe, 
yet  still  without  the  women.  The  children  of  Israel  were 
at  least  four  times  their  number,  and  had  also  women 
and  children ;  but  these  were  saved  from  the  pursuit  of 
enemies,  and  their  residence  in  the  desert  was  a  con* 
tinual  halt  of  forty  years. 

^^  The  Calmucks  made  a  rapid  march  of  eight  months, 

in  which  all  but  250,000  of  them  perished.     They  first 

travelled  forty-three  miles  a  day  for  seven  days,  the 

weather  being  cold  but  bracing;  then  milk  from  the 

*  See  De  Qoinoy,  "Onye  and  Gaj,"  1854. 
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over-driyen  cattle  began  to  fiedl  for  the  children^  and 
meanwhile  the  Cossacks  fell  upon  their  rear^  and  9000 
fighting  men  perished  by  the  sword.  Bat  now  again 
the  women  and  children  must  arise  and  march  in  silent 
wretchedness  through  savannahs^  steppes^  and  deserts — 
on  to  the  defile  of  Torgai. 

"  One  whole  day,  and  far  into  the  night,  the  flight  con- 
tinned  with  suffering  greater  than  before,  for  the  cold 
now  became  more  intense.  On  the  second  morning  tlie 
snow  fell,  and  for  ten  days  continued  to  fall  without 
ceasing,  checking,  however,  at  the  same  time  the  advance 
of  their  pursuers ;  bright  frosty  weather  succeeded,  so 
that  in  three  days  the  smooth  expanse  became  firm 
enough  for  the  tread  of  the  camels. 

''And  now  the  time  was  come  that  they  no  longer  en- 
joyed plenty  during  their  transit ;  the  cattle  had  perished 
in  such  vast  numbers  on  the  previous  marches,  that  the 
rest  were  ordered  to  be  slaughtered  and  salted.  This  led 
to  a  general  banquet.  At  this  point  70,000  persons  of  all 
ages  had  already  perished,  and  tidings  were  now  received 
that  large  masses  of  troops  were  converging  from  every 
point  of  Central  Asia  to  the  fords  of  the  River  Torgai, 
to  intercept  them;  while  the  enemy  with  his  artillery 
was  in  their  rear. 

"  On  the  2nd  of  February,  however,  they  overthrew  the 
Cossacks,  who  had  long  occasion  to  remember  the  bloody 
battle  of  Ouchim. 

"  Still  they  were  informed  that  a  large  Russian  army 
was  advancing  upon  them  under  General  Fraubenberg, 
reinforced  by  10,000  Bashkirs.  These  had  sent  a  sig- 
nificant assurance  to  the  Czarina  that  '  they  would  not 
trouble  her  majesty  with  prisoners.' 

"And  now,  in  speed  lay  the  only  hope  of  the  wander- 
ers, in  strength  of  foot,  not  arm.     Onward  they  pressed. 
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marking  their  sad  inarch  over  the  solitary  steppe  by 
a  chain  of  corpses.  The  very  old  and  the  very  young, 
the  sick  man  and  the  mother  with  her  baby,  dropped  fast 
away,  abandoned  to  the  wolves  of  the  wilderness. 

"And  so  on  they  sped  for  2000  miles;  for  the  first 
seven  weeks  the  severity  of  the  cold  had  forced  them 
nightly  to  the  desperate  sacrifice  of  their  baggage  wag* 
gons  when  they  had  passed  no  forests,  and  conld  spare 
no  wood  from  their  camels'  lading ;  and  often  the  mom* 
ing  light  found  dead  and  stiff  a  circle  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  gathered  by  hundreds  round  one  central 
fire.  Myriads  were  left  behind  from  mere  exhaustion^ 
and  had  no  chance  of  surviving  twenty-four  hours. 

''At  last,however,yro«<  a/nd  snow  forbore  to  persecute; 
more  genial  latitudes  and  genial  seasons  came  even  to 
them.  April  was  over,  and  at  the  end  of  May  they 
hoped  to  repose  for  many  weeks  in  a  fertile  neighbour-^ 
hood  beyond  the  Torgai. 

''Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls  had  now 
perished,  and  not  a  single  beast  survived,  except  the 
camels  and  the  horses;  the  former  looked  like  mum« 
mies,  arid  and  dusty  creatures,  lifting  up  their  speaking 
eyes  to  the  eastern  heavens.  The  Khan  Oubuka  wept 
bitter  tears  for  the  suffering  he  had  caused.  He  said  he 
would  return  and  submit  to  the  Czarina,  who  would  wel- 
come back  the  tribe;  but  this,  Zebek,  a  Lama  priest, 
vigorously  opposed.  Was  this  misery  to  be  without 
fruits?  they  were  already  half  way.  Forward,  their 
route  was  through  fertile  lands;  backward,  through  a 
howling  wilderness,  rich  only  in  memorials  of  their 
sorrow.  If  Catherine  should  pardon,  she  would  never 
again  confide ;  besides  the  reasons  for  revolt  remained 
unimpaired;  but  it  was  not  revolt.  It  was  but  an 
allegiance  of  100  years  to  Russia,  and  a  return  to  their 
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own  sovereign.    They  had  now  tried  both  governments, 
and  they  liked  that  of  China  best. 

''Their  conncils  were  interrapted  by  another  onset 
of  the  ferodoos  Bashkirs,  who,  however,  were  caused 
to  retreat  by  Zebek;  but  again  flight  became  neces- 
sary. 

*'  Every  variety  of  wretchedness  attended  these  poor 
Cahnncks;  the  summer's  heat  succeeded  the  winter's 
frost ;  meantime,  the  unprincipled  Zebek  attempted 
'  treacherously  the  life  of  Oubuka,  who  was  however 
rescued  from  his  snares.  This  rescue  was  accomplished 
by  a  Russian  prisoner  whom  he  befriended,  and  who 
made  his  way  back  from  this  point  to  St.  Petersburg, 
tracing  it  easily  by  the  line  of  skeletons.  He  mentions 
heaps  of  money  as  lying  untouched  in  the  desert,  from 
which  he  and  his  party  took  all  they  could  carry.  This 
traveller,  Weseloff,  who  had  been  carried  off  for  political 
reasons,  was  the  only  son  of  a  doating  mother.  Her 
affliction  at  his  loss  had  been  excessive,  still  she  had 
survived  it ;  his  sudden  re-appearance  before  her  killed 
her  on  the  spot. 

"  The  poor  ftigitives  plundered  and  foraged  to  avoid 
starvation ;  this  provoked  the  original  inhabitants,  who 
fought  them  in  front,  as  did  the  enemy  in  the  rear. 

"  The  Bashkirs  were  always  ready  to  fight,  and  the 
Calmucks  to  run,  towards  the  final  haven  of  China. 
Every  day  battle  raged  for  hours,  and  madness  and 
frenzy  like  that  of  wild  beasts  took  possession  of  the 
wretched  combatants. 

"  On  a  fine  morning  in  August,  1771,  Kien  Long,  the 
Emperor  of  China,  was  pursuing  game  in  a  wild  frontier 
district  lying  outside  the  Great  Wall.  Many  hundred 
square  leagues  of  uninhabited  forest  invited  him  onward- 
He  was  standing  at  the  door  of  his  pavilion,  watching 
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the  morning  gnn  on  the  margpb  of  the  central  deserts  of 
Asia,  when  to  the  west  there  arose  a  vast  and  doady 
vapoor,  which  slowly  difiused  itself  over  the  heavens. 
By  and  by  the  mists  unrolled,  or  rather  rolled  forwards 
in  billowy  volumes. 

''  The  imperial  escort  snrronnded  the  pavilion.  In  the 
course  of  two  hours  the  cloud  gradually  parted,  and  dis* 
closed  the  heads  of  camels,  and  men  and  horses,  then 
came  the  flashing  of  arms,  shrieks  rose  upon  the  air, 
the  groaning  clamour  of  infuriated  multitudes  mad  with 
desperation  and  thirst.  The  Emperor  had  been  aware  of 
the  migration  of  the  horde,  but  had  not  expected  them 
on  his  frontiers  for  three  months.  They  seemed  to  be 
mating  for  a  large  fresh-water  lake  about  seven  miles 
distant,  and  the  Chinese  cavaliy  followed  them  there  to 
behold  the  end  of  this  vast  Exodus,  winding  up  with  an 
appropriate  scene  of  hellish  fury. 

"  The  lake  of  Tengis  lies  in  a  hollow  among  moun« 
tains ;  the  Chinese  cavalry  descended  to  it  by  a  difficult 
road  which  overlooked  the  march  of  the  Calmucks. 
They  had  for  ten  days  been  traversing  a  hideous  desert, 
where  no  drop  of  water  could  be  found.  On  the  eighth 
day  the  scant  allowance  failed  utterly,  and  for  two  days 
thirst  had  been  raging.  They  were  pressing  on  toge- 
ther, the  cruel  Bashkir  and  the  wretched  Calmuck,  noble 
and  simple,  all  with  blackened  &ces  and  drooping 
tongues.  Many  of  them  had  become  lunatic.  The 
maddening  appetite  lasted  one  half-hour,  and  then  came 
the  scene  of  parting  vengeance ;  the  waters  of  the  lake 
were  dyed  with  blood,  heads  were  hewn  off  like  swathes 
before  the  mower's  scythe.  Yet  fresh  myriads  pressed 
and  rushed  on  to  the  lake,  and  in  their  frantic  thirst 
swallowed  the  blood-dyed  water.  Then,  as  the  Bash- 
kirs,  aware  of  the  approach  of  the  Chinese,  gathered  into 
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'globes'  and  'turms'  for  fligHt,  the  Olinese  governor  of 
the  fort  poured  in  his  broadsides  on  them  till  the  lake 
became  one  vast  seething  caldron  of  blood  and  carnage^ 
and  at  last  the  enemy  retreated. 

''The  wanderers  foimd  rest  in  lands  of  great  fertility- 
assigned  to  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Biver  Hy.  A  long 
Chinese  state  paper  gives  all  the  above  circnmstances  of 
the  Galmnck  migration  drawn  up  by  the  Emperor  him- 
self. 

"He  states  that  he  was  informed  of  the  migration  of 
the  horde^  and  had  prepared  for  them^  divided  lands, 
provided  staffs  for  them  for  their  dress^  and  grain  to 
support  them  for  a  year,  household  utensils,  and  for  each 
several  ounces  of  silver;  cows  and  sheep  also  were  allotted 
them.  All  this  was  done,  says  another  Chinese  docu- 
ment at  the  emperor's  own  expense,  and  amounted  to  an 
immense  sum.  Thus  after  their  year  of  misery,  they 
were  settled  down  into  pastoral  life  and  reclaimed  fix)m 
roving. 

"  Oubuka,  after  the  affair  on  the  banks  of  the  Torgai, 
had  necessarily  suspected  his  cousin,  Zebek.  This  de- 
signing chief  afterwards  wove  nets  even  for  the  life  of 
the  Chinese  emperor  himself,  which  being  discovered,  he 
perished  by  assassination  at  an  imperial  banquet. 

"Oubuka  continued  a  fatherly  lord  to  his  tribe.  From 
their  hills  they  still  look  out  upon  the  wilderness  in 
which  half  a  million  of  their  race  perished.  Some  who 
survived  lost  their  memory,  all  their  past  life  was  wiped 
out  as  with  a  sponge,  others  lost  their  reason,  whether 
in  the  form  of  pensive  melancholy,  tempestuous  mania, 
raving  frenzy,  or  moping  idiocy. 

"  Two  groat  monuments  arose  in  after  years  of  the 
year  of  the  Tiger.  About  six  years  after  their  arrival  in 
China  a  '^romanang'^  was  held,  i,  e.,  a  national  commemo- 
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lotion  with  most  rich  and  solemn  music^  of  the  afflictions 
of  the  desert. 

'' Besides  this^  the  Emperor  Kien  Long  erected  some 
mighty  columns  of  granite  and  brass  on  the  margin 
of  the  steppes^  on  which  the  inscription  runs  thus : — 

**Bt  the  will  of  Gk)D 

hxbb,  1tpok  thi  bbiitic  of  ths8b  dxs111t8, 

which  from  this  point  begur  ajitd  8tbet0h  awat~ 

Pathless,  tbsbless,  and  wateblesb — 

Fob  thoubandb  of  miles,  and  along  the  mabgins  of  icianrT  nations — 

Bested  fbox  theib  laboitbs  and  great  afflictions, 

Undeb  the  shadow  of  the  Chinese  Wall, 

And  bt  the  fatoitb  of  Kien  Long,  Otoj>*^  Lieut,  itpon  bavth, 

The  ancient  childben  of  the  wildbbness,  the  Toboot  Tabtabs, 

Flying  bbfobe  the  wbath  of  the  Bussian  Czab, 

Wandbbing  sheep  who  had  stbayed  away  fbom  thb 

Celestial  Esipibe 

IN  THE  YEAB  1616,  A.D. 
But  ABB  NOW  MEBOIFTTLLY  GATHEBED  again  AFTEB  INFINITE  SOBBOW, 

Into  the  fold  of  theib  fobgiting  Shephbbd. 
Hallowed  be  the  spot  fob  byeb, 

AND  the  day, 

Sept.  8th,  1771,  a.d." 

THE  EXODUS  OF  ISBAEL. 

What  a  contrast  to  this  Exodus  of  the  Tartars  was 
the  Exodus  of  Israel  I  Elected  by  most  wondrous  love 
to  be  ^^  a  peculiar  treasure  above  all  people/'  a  "  king- 
dom of  priests/'  and  a  ''  holy  nation/'  they  began  their 
journey  as  on  eagles'  wings  (Ex.  xix.  4). 

*'  Oh,  Jacob,  saith  the  Lord,  I  am  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  thy  SaTiouz' : 
I  gare  Egypt  for  thy  ransom,  Ethiopia  and  Seba  for  thee.*' — Is.  zliii.  3. 

They  were  to  set  forth  on  wilderness  travel  where  the 
Lord  would  '^furnish  their  table/'  where  pure  crystal 
water  would  burst  firom  the  rock  for  them,  and  make 
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streams  in  tlie  desert;  tlie  ''  doors  of  heaven  wonld  be 
opened,''  and  the  ''  com  of  heaven ''  rained  down  on 
TRIM,  even  '' angels'  food;"  or  as  the  margin  reads, 
"  the  bread  of  the  mighty"  (Ps.  hcrsriii.  28) .  It  waa  like 
coriander  seed,  white,  ''  a  small  round  thing,  as  small  as 
the  hoar-firost  on  the  ground ;  in  taste  like  wafers  made 
with  honey."  If  they  had  been  content  with  this  ethereal 
yet  substantial  aliment,  this  com  of  heaven,  they  would 
have  known  no  disease.     It  was  promised-^ 

«* The  Lord  ihAU  blatt  thy  bread  and  thy  water,  andl  wiU  take  awaj 
iiokneM  from  the  midit  of  thee.'* — Ex.  xxiiL  25. 

They  were  to  be  exempt  from  ''the  diseases  of 
Egypt;"  and  as  they  began  this  miracle  journey,  the 
Lord  pointed  their  eyes  to  their  Leader. 

"  Behold  I  send  an  angbl  before  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  the  way,  and  to 
bring  thee  into  tlie  place  which  I  hare  prepared. 

"  Beware  of  Him,  and  obey  His  roice,  proToke  Him  not  j  for  He  will 
not  pardon  your  transgressions  :  for  my  name  is  in  Him.** 

The  last  day  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  was  over,  the 
predicted  430  years  from  the  call  of  Abraham  complete, 
and  in  the  14th  night  of  the  month  Nisan,  our  April, 
then  made  the  first  month  of  the  Jewish  year,  the  Lord 
ordained  a  new  reckoning  of  time  for  this  His  peculiar 
people. 

'*  This  month  shall  be  unto  you  the  beginning  of  months ;  it  shall  be 
the  first  month  of  the  year  to  youj* — Ex.  xii.  2. 

The  first-bom  of  Israel  were  to  be  passed  over,  when 
the  first-bora  of  every  house  in  Egypt  was  smitten, 
''  the  chief  of  their  strength  in  the  tabernacles  of  Ham" 
(Ps.  Ixxviii.  51) ;  and  the  ^'  Lamb  of  God/'  no  other  than 
the  "Angel  of  the  Way,''  was  to  be  slain  and  fed  upon 
by  every  household  of  Jacob  for  itself;  when  this  had 
been  done,  they  could  no  longer  remain  in  Eg3rpt.  Each 
was  to  take  of  the  blood  of  the  lamb,  and  strike  it  on  the 
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tw^o  side-posts*  and  on  the  upper  door-post  of  the  houses 
wherein  they  should  eat  it^  and  so  escapa  'Hhe  de- 
stroyer's "  finger  of  death.  Thus  between  evening  and 
evening  Moses  and  his  people  ''kept  the  passover^  and 
the  sprinkling  of  bloody  lest  He  that  destroyed  the  first- 

*  The  ftcoompanTing  sketch  was  made  bj  Mist  Whatelej  from  lile 
ftudies  in  Egjpt. 
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bom  should  touch  them'*  (Heb.  xi.  28) ;  and  the  Master— i 
prefigured  alike  by  the  slain  lamb  and  the  "  Angel  of  the 
Way'' — nearly  1500  years  afterwards^  on  the  same  14th 
night  of  the  month  Nisan^  directed  the  passover  to  be  pre- 
pared for  Himself  and  His  disciples.  In  the  course  of  that 
night  Himself^  the  ante-type^  was  arrested^  in  the  morning 
tried^  and  in  the  next  afternoon  crucified  and  buried. 

We  are  always  safe  in  learning  fix)m  types  when 
apostles  teach  us ;  and  in  the  wonderful  depths  of  God's 
ancient  Word  there  are  closed  doors  into  which  no  hasty 
reader  enters^  into  which  none  could  have  dared  to  enter 
unless  the  key  of  inspiration  had  unlocked  their  divine 
mysteries.  Was  not  Paul  surely  taught  of  the  Spirit 
concerning  the  history  of  his  people  when  he  went  into 
-Arabia,  as  he  tells  the  G^latians  ?  (i.  17.)  This  wide  word 
"Arabia,"  must  have  included  the  rocks  of  Edom  and 
Petra,  whence  Arabians  came  to  the  festivals  at  Jerusalem 
(Actsii.  11);*  perhaps  also  his  steps  were  turned  to  those 
mountain  heights  by  the  Red  Sea,  once  familiar  to  the 
footsteps  of  Moses  and  Elijah,  and  hallowed  by  the  pre- 
sence of  God.  His  allusions  to  Sinai  and  Agar,  remarks 
Dr.  Bonar,  are  almost  surely  those  of  one  who  had 
looked  upon  those  peaks.  Moses  and  Paul,  the  lawgiver 
and  the  expounder  of  the  law,  meet  in  spirit  on  the  same 
mountain,  and  hold  fellowship  across  a  void  of  more  than 
1500  years,  the  intermediate  link  being  Elijah,  the  great 
reviver  of  the  law  in  the  prophetic  period. 

It  is  Paul  who,  Uving  over  again  the  wilderness  pil- 
grimage of  Israel,  teaches  us  that  all  its  incidents  hap- 
pened unto  us  for  ensamples,  and  also  that  these  typical 
histories  '^  are  written  for  our  admonition,  on  whom  the 
ends  of  the  world  are  come"  (1  Cor.  x.  11).  He  points 
to  the  people  as  commencing  their  journey  by  a  bap- 
•  Sm  "  lifo  and  EpiitlM  of  St.  Paul,**  People's  Edition,  toL  L,  p.  49. 
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tism  nnto  Moses  in  the  clond  and  in  the  sea.  He  calls 
their  manna  ''  spiritual  meat/'  their  water  from  the  rock 
"spiritual  drink/*  and  he  adds  in  plain  exposition^ 
''  That  rock  was  Christ/'  It  is  more  especially  the  be- 
loved John,  who  dilates  on  Jesus  as  the  "  Lamb  of  Grod"* 
(John  i.  29) ;  "  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world "  (Rev.  xiii.  8) ;  slain  on  the  altar  of  Abel, 
in  the  sacrifices  of  Noah  and  Abraham,  and  on 
the  Passover  night — all  shadows  of  the  sacrifice  on 
Calvary,  and  marking  the  shed  blood  of  a  sinless  victim, 
the  only  porch  of  entrance  to  the  privileges  of  the  chosen 
people.  The  heavenly  manna,  the  "living  water/'  the 
"  spiritual'  rock/'  the  Passover  Lamb,  were  all  figures  to 
convey  divine  truth  to  the  senses  of  a  race  who  could 
only  be  taught  by  their  senses,  who  were  in  their  mental 
childhood.  They  were  all  introductory  to  a  written  law 
on  Tables  op  Stone,  which  was  visibly  to  form  the  cha- 
racter of  God's  child  Israel  in  the  desert,  but  which 
had  been  inferentially  taught  also  to  the  Patriarchal 
world  even  through  the  antedeluvian  age. 

Our  Lord  reproaches  the  Sadducees  with  not  knowing 
those  Scriptures  which  they  had  received,  because  they 
had  not  deduced  the  doctrine  of  a  frLture  life  from  the 
statement,  ^^I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  Gt>d  of 
Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob."  It  was  there  if  they  had 
sought  it  out. 

And  thus  we  arrive  at  the  close  of  the  first ''  seven 
times"  of  God's  reckoning,  of  the  2520  years  which  passed 
over  the  earth,  ere  the  Tables  of  the  Law  were  given  to 
Moses  on  Mount  Sinai.  (See  our  first  half-title  page, 
and  table  of  chronology,  p.  161.) 

*  The  attachment  of  John  was  to  the  person  of  the  Sariour.  He 
leaned  on  His  breast  at  supper.  He  maj  hare  poisessad  the  most  of 
siuoeptibility  to  the  powers  of  the  unseen  world. 
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We  hope  our  readers  will  not  have  felt  it  nnprofitable 
to  have  revisited  the  ''  Cradle  of  Nations/'  the  Csntbb 
of  Arasat,  and  the  sepulchres  of  Wabka.  ;  being  aided  in 
their  researches  by  that  most  ancient  and  incontestable 
document^  the  tenih  of  Oenesis. 

It  has  prepared  us  to  explore  our  Second  fields  Thb 
Tbial  Eba  of  thb  Chosbn  Psoplb^  that  we  have 
glanced  at  them  in  the  earliest  phases  of  their  history 
as  '^  Hebrews''  and  Israelites^  before  they  became 
"Jews''  in  Jerusalem  and  Judah.  We  have  identified 
them  with  Sichem  or  Nablous^  and  marked  their  mar- 
vellons  remnant  still  clasping  their  Pentateuch  at  the 
foot  of  Grerizim,  and  observing  their  ancient  rites  on  the 
summit  of  that  same  mountain  of  the  ''  appearance  of 
Jehovah,"  where  Isaac  was  oflTered,  and  whence  Abra- 
ham probably  took  his  first  view  of  the  Promised  Land. 

Then  we  have  followed  the  shepherd  Patriarch  into 
Egypt,  and  marked  the  infancy  of  the  nation  in  its  nur- 
sery by  the  Nile.  We  have  asked  questions  of  those  silent 
pillars  and  prostrate  Pharaohs,  and  taken  note  of  the 
newly-discovered  inscriptions  of  Arabia,  and  the  testi- 
mony of  ^^  the  mingled  people." 

And  how  much  more  thankfully  than  ever  have  we 
turned  towards  the  inspired  light  of  the  Book  of  Job, 
as  a  chronicle  of  those  patriarchal  times  I  The  candle  of 
the  Lord,  wherewith  we  may  search  through  the  mists 
of  bygone  ages — for  Job  is  no  myth,  and  he  stands  side 
by  side  with  Moses,  to  illumine  an  era  as  long  and  as 
fimitful  in  interest  as  our  modem  times  of  the  Gentiles. 

Our  subsequent  inquiries  will  be  more  rich  in  monu- 
mental evidence,  and  we  shall  now  attempt  to  scan  the 
story  of  THI  People,  from  their  Exodus  to  their  scat- 
tering abroad  among  the  nations. 


THE  TIME,  TIMES,  AND  A  HALF 
OE  ISEAEL'S  PROBATION. 


FROH  THB   OOVBNANT   WITH  ABBAHAK,    B.C.   1M1» 

TO    THB    FALL    OF    HANASSBH,    B.C.    061-667, 

A  SPACE  OF  IMO  YEARS,  OB  Si  x  360  s  1260. 


Abram's  Birth,  b.c.  1996,  less  76  =  1921 ;  His  Call,  b.c.  1921, 
less  430  =  B.C.  1491 ;  The  Exodus  from  Egypt,  b.c.  1491, 
less  480  ^  B.C.  1011 ;  The  Building  at  Solomon's  Temple, 
B.C.  1011,  less  360  =  b.c.  661 ;  (or,  between  B.C.  661  and 
B.C.  677),  the  Casting  out  of  Israel  for  the  sin  of  Manasseh. 
(See  p.  19.) 

See  proof  of  dates  in  Holy  Scripture. 

Oxir.  zii.  1,  3,  4.—*'  Now  the  Lord  had  said  nnto  Abram,  Get  thee  oat  of  thy 
ooontry  ....  onto  »  land  that  I  will  shew  thee  ....  and  in  thee  shall  all  the 
fiuniliea  of  the  earth  be  bleaeed.  And  Abram  was  feventy  and  fire  years  old 
when  he  departed  out  of  Haran." 

Gix.  iii.  17.—*'  And  this  I  (Paol)  say,  that  the  covenant  that  was  confirmed 
before  of  God  in  Christ,  the  law,  which  was  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  after, 
cannot  disannul,  that  it  should  make  the  promise  of  none  effect." 

1  RxvoB  tL  1.— ■' And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  four  hundred  and  eightieth  year 
after  the  children  of  Israel  were  come  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  fourth  year 
of  8<domon's  reign  orer  Israel,  that  he  began  to  build  the  house  of  the  Lord." 

2  Chron.  xxxiii.  5— 7.— Manasseh,  king  of  Judah,  haying  *'  built  altars  for  all  the 
host  of  hearen  in  the  two  courts  of  the  house  of  the  Lord :  and  used  enchantments, 
and  used  witchcraft,  and  dealt  with  a  familiar  spirit,  and  set  up  a  carved  image, 
his  idol,  in  the  house  of  God,"  is  carried  captive  by  Esarhaddon  to  Babylon,  b.o.  661. 

Jsa.  XT.  1,  4. — "Then  said  the  Lord  unto  me  (Jeremiah),  Though  Moses  and 
Samuel  stood  before  me,  yet  my  mind  oould  not  be  towards  this  people ;  cast  them 
out  of  my  sight  and  let  them  go  forth.  .  .  .  And  I  will  cause  them  to  be  removed 
into  all  kingdoms  of  the  earth  because  of  Manasseh  the  son  of  llesekiah,  king  of 
Judah,  for  that  which  he  did  in  Jerusalem." 

BEGD7NIK0  OP  THE   TIMES  OF  THE   GENTILES. 

Saosduchinos,  supposed  the  same  as  Nebuchadneszar,  succeeds  his  father  Esar- 
haddon in  the  kingdoms  of  Assyria  and  Babylon,  b.o.  667.— Cavox  or  Pxoluct. 


MAV    or    SINAI    AND    TllK    Ul'TKU    DESF.UT. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

CHBONICLES  OF  THE  EXODUS. 

IHBAEL'b  WATMARXS — THE  BINArnO  INBCRIPTIOKB — BSBBAL  TBI  TRVB 
MOUNT  8INAI — WADT  FEIBAN— AMALBK — SUBJECTS  OF  SINATTIO  Df- 
SCEIPTIONS — VDEW  FBOM  HEKBAL— LOCALITY  OF  THE  IN8CRIPTI01I8 — 
KIBBOTH-HATTAAYAU — THE  GBAYB8  DC  WADT  BEBAH. 


HE  Lord  placed  the  sea  between  "  the  people  " 
and  their  enemies.  "Their  persecutors  Thou 
threwest  into  the  deeps^  as  a  stone  into  the 
mighty  waters,"  Neh.  ix.  11.  This  was  the 
miracle  that  crowned  all  the  other  ten.  The 
first-bom  of  Egypt  had  perished,  but  the  burial 
alive  of  her  peers  and  her  princes  must  now  attest 
the  power  of  Jehovah,  and  humble  the  pride  of  the 
kingdom  whose  Pharaoh  had  defied  ''  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel." 

"  Among  all  the  events  and  miracles  of  the  Exodus," 
says  Mr.  Forster,  "  none  has  given  birth  to  a  gpreater 
varieiy  of  theories  and  speculations,  than  the  Passage 
of  the  Red  Sea.  The  reason  is  obvious.  If  this  first 
great  miracle  of  the  Exode  can  be  established  in  all  its 
fulness,  none  of  those  which  follow  it  can  be  shaken  or 
explained  away ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  this  transac- 
tion can  be  reduced  to  low  proportions,  and  explained 
by  natural  and  secondary  causes  (such  as  an  ebb-tid6 
and  shoals,  and  a  narrow  crossing  at  Suez),  all  belief  in 
the  after  miracles  must  suffer  with  it." 
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How  is  the  crossing  described  in  the  song  of 
Moses? 

"^th  the  Uut  of  Thj  noitailf  the  waten  were  gtthered  together. 
The  floodi  stood  upright  m  an  heap; 
The  depthf  were  congealed  in  the  heart  of  the  lea. 
The  enemj  aaid:  I  will  pnnrae,  I  will  ofertake,  I  will  diride  the 

■poiL 
I  will  draw  mj  aword,  mj  hand  ahall  deatroj  them. 
Thon  didst  blow  with Thj  wind;  the  sea  oorered  them  i 
Thej  sank  at  lead  in  the  mighty  waters." 

ExoiD.  XT.  8-10. 

We  must  realize  '^  the  people ''  as  a  whole  nation 
encamped  on  the  Egyptian  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  inWady 
Tarawik,  or  "The  VaUey  of  the  Nocturnal  Travellers." 
Here  is  commemorated  by  its  Arabic  name  "  the  night " 
of  Exod.  xii.  42  ;  that  night  of  the  Lord  to  be  obsenred 
of  all  the  children  of  Israel  in  their  generations. 

Captain  Moresby  has  laid  down  Wady  Tarawik  in 
his  chart  as  Wady  Mousa,  corresponding  with  '^  Ayun 
Mousa,"  the  wells  on  the  opposite  coast.  ''When  I 
asked  our  Sheikh/'  says  Dr.  Wilson,  "if  this  name 
was  correct,  he  said, '  this  is  indeed  the  path  of  our  Lord 
Moses.' ''  This  Wady  Tarawik,  or  Mousa,  is  eighteen 
miles  in  length — the  only  level  and  open  space  in 
which  three  millions  of  people  with  their  tents  and 
flocks  could  encamp,  in  order  to  enter  the  sea  at  one 
given  time,  and  march  across  the  uncovered  gulf  like  a 
vast  army,  intent  on  reaching  the  opposite  shore,  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  needless  hour. 

Mr.  Forster  is  a  great  and  admitted  authoriiy  on 
the  geography  of  Arabia,  and  he  has  brought  the  whole 
force  of  his  research  to  bear  on  the  traces  of  Scripture 
narratives  as  borne  out  in  the  meanings  of  modem 
names  of  places  in  the  present  day,  beginning  from 
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^^'^   ■■'^^  r'i^?^  Vi?i-.»i^:    .,   -jij-       ^  ,-.- 


▲TVIV  MOUBA,  TUB  WBLLS  OV  MOCXft. 

Aynn  Mousa,  or  the  Wells  of  Moses^  of  which  we  can 
present  our  readers  with  a  sketch  from  the  pencil  of 
the  author  of  ^'  Bagged  Life  in  Egypt,^'  during  her  stay 
in  Cairo. 

Mr.  Forster  tells  us  that  there  are  on  the  Arabian  side 
six  wadys,  or  landing-places,  facing  Wady  Tarawik :— 
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!•  Aynn  Monsa.  2.  Wady  BeiyAneh,  derived  from 
arr(miy  ''the  people/'  The  Valley  of  the  People. 
3.  Wady  Kurdhiyeh,  from  Kardah,  The  Valley  of  the 
Congregation.  4.  Wady  el  Ahtha,  from  ati  dtiu,  "  a 
pilgrim,''  The  Valley  of  the  Pilgrims.  5.  Wady 
Sndr,  from  sadar,  our  of  the  water,  ''  a  road  leading 
men  np  from  the  water."  6.  Wady  Wardan,  from 
wardun,  the  "waterers;'*  it  means  "entering  into  the 
water/'  The  Valley  of  Descent  into  the  Water. 

^'  Can  these  local  names,"  it  is  asked,  "  facing  the 
very  scene  of  the  Scripture  miracle,  have  come  together 
by  chance?  Can  the  Scripture  terms,  the  'People,' 
the  '  Pilgpims,'  occur  on  the  very  scene  of  the  Exode, 
yet  have  no  reference  to  God's  people  Israel?" 
"  Ayun  Mousa"  says  Miss  Whateley,  "  is  supposed  by 
many  to  be  the  first  well  at  which  they  drank  after 
thus  crossing  the  sea.  Marah  was  three  days^ 
journey  from  the  coast,  and  they  could  not  have  gone 
three  days  without  drinking ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely,  as 
this  well  is  only  a  very  short  distance  from  the  place 
where  they  must  have  crossed,  according  to  the  topo- 
graphy of  Scripture,  that  they  stopped  and  filled  their 
water-skins  and  pitchers,  and  with  that  aid  reached 
'  Marah ;'  for  it  is  only  on  arriving  there  that  we  hear 
that  they  murmured." 

Ayun  Mousa  is  a  strange  spot,  a  plot  of  tamarisks, 
with  its  seventeen  wells,  literally  an  island  in  the  desert, 
and  now  used  as  the  Richmond  of  Suez,  says  Stanley, 
who  further  in  one  of  his  magic  word  sketches,  pre- 
sents, as  seen  from  Ayun  Mousa,  ''the  white  sandy 
desert,  the  deep,  black,  river-like  sea,  and  the  dim, 
silvery  mountains  of  Attaka  on  the  other  side.  Behind 
that  high  African  range,"  he  says,  "  lies  Egypt,  and  the 
green  fields  of  the  Nile,  her  vast  cities  and  her  ancient 
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monnments; — before  the  pilgrims  spreads  the  wide  desert 
of  stone  and  sand,  with  no  trace  of  hmnan  habitation^ 
where  they  might  wander^  as  far  as  they  saw^  for  ever 
and  ever." 

''  I  rose  at  six/^  says  Dr.  Bonar — ^when  encamped 
at  Aynn  Mousa^  on  his  way  to  the  Sinaitic  Desert^ 
Jannaiy  18,  1857  ; — "  the  east  was  beginning  to  be 
streaked  with  pale  red,  which  betokens  immediate  snn- 
rise.  We  rode  ofif  about  nine  through  the  wide  desert 
plain ;  first  through  soft  sand,  then  hard  gravel,  then 
stones,  all  generally  of  a  white  colour. 

''  No  trace  of  a  road  appeared,  but  the  waymarks  are 
visible  everywhere ;  consisting  of  small  heaps  of  stones 
set  up  on  each  side,  which  are  carefully  preserved  by 
the  Bedouins,  for  even  they  might  at  times  be  at  a  loss 
as  to  the  way,  so  great  is  the  sameness  of  the  region 
for  miles  on  every  hand.     Jeremiah  says  (xxxi.  21) : — 

'  Set  thee  up  wajmarkfl,  make  thee  high  heape :  set  thine  heart  to< 
ward  the  highway.' 

''  The  sand  does  not  seem  to  obliterate  these,  or  if  it 
does,  they  are  renewed  from  time  to  time ;  they  became 
a  welcome  sight  in  the  waste  of  the  desert,  where  else 
there  was  no  mark  or  foot  trace  of  any  kind  whatever. 

''  Thus  we  reached  Wady  Shudh,  probably  the  same 
as  the  wilderness  of  Shur.'' 

"  Moses  brotight  Israel  from  the  Bed  sea,  and  thej  went  oat  into  the 
wilderness  of  Shur."— Ex.  xy.  22. 

And  now  in  Wady  el  Amout  begins  the  ''  great  and 
terrible  wilderness,"  with  its  towering  mounds  of  rough, 
sand,  its  stupendous  precipices  of  half-baked  rocks,  and 
in  the  distance  wild  brown  spectral  mountains.  These 
are  the  ^^  ragged  rocks"  (Isa.  ii.  21),  with  their  summits 
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of  spikes  or  tall  spires,  and  their  vast  sides  farrowed  bj 
enormous  qnarries,  dug  side  by  side  in  succession  for 
miles — ^''a  land  of  deserts  and  of  fits''  (Jer.  ii.  6). 

Mr.  Forster  in  his  new  and  splendid  volume, 
'•  Sinai  Photooraphid/'  gives  a  list  of  the  forty-four 
stations  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  with  careful  dis- 
tinction of  those  that  have  been  lost,  and  those  actually  (yr 
probably  recovered — ^a  subject  full  of  interest  to  every 
Bible  reader.  His  chapters  on  Sarbut-el-Khadem,  the 
Kibroth-hattaavah  of  Num.  zi.  34,  and  Mount  Serbal 
-—throw  wondrous  rays  of  fresh  light  on  the  wilderness 
journey,  but  these  cannot  be  alluded  to  without  entering 
on  the  disputed  subject  of  thb  Sikaitic  Ikscriftioks. 

THIB    SINAITIC  INSCRIPTIONS. 

It  is  astonishing  what  an  amount  of  prejudice  has 
attended  the  discussion  of  this  important  topic.  It 
is  now  about  twelve  years  since  Mr.  Forster  intro- 
duced himself  as  the  expositor  of  certain  mys- 
terious symbols  inscribed  abundantly  on  the  rocks  and 
mountains  of  the  very  Desert  of  the  Wanderings. 
Nobody  doubts  the  identification  of  the  desert,  and  we 
have  been  long  accustomed  to  believe  the  history  that 
relates  to  the  locality.  Nothing  was  more  likely  than 
that  "  The  People/'  the  only  people,  every  resting-place 
on  whose  journey  was  marked  out  by  Divine  and  visible 
guidance — ^that  these  people  coming  up  from  a  land  of 
inscriptions  on  rocks,  should  inscribe  somewhat  during 
the  forty  years  of  their  winding  and  devious  course  in 
the  wilderness. 

Yet  when  a  man  of  learning  and  piety,  well  known 
in  the  Church  of  England,  well  connected,  and  able  to 
impress  his  convictions  on  minds  of  such  an  order  as 
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^e  hAve  before  noticed — ^when  he  makes  these  inscrip- 
tions  the  object  of  a  deep  deyotion  and  life  stndy^  and 
announces  that  he  can  read  them  by  help  of 
Hebrew^  Samaritan,  Phoenician,  ancient  Arabic,  and 
Coptic  alphabets — ^how  is  it  that  the  general  impres- 
sion hitherto  made  on  the  public  mind,  and  endorsed 
by  the  authorities  of  literature  (without  condescending 
to  read  what  Mr.  Forster  has  said),  is,  that  his  render- 
ing of  this  solemn  rock -witness  may  be  interesting  and 
poetical,  and  may  even  seem  probable,  but  that  it 
certainly  is  not  true  ? 

To  this  affirmation,  after  a  long  and  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  subject,  we  would  respectfully  ask  in  reply. 
And  what  are  the  reasons  against  it  7 

It  has  been  admitted  that  Mr.  Forster  is  an  enthusiast 
in  his  subject — a  subject  well  worth  enthusiasm.  Ought 
it  not  to  become  the  question  of  the  age  till  it  is  settled  f 
The  learned  have  settled  it,  a  priori,  that  these  inscrip- 
tions will  be  ultimately  discoTered  to  be  nothing  but 
"Abdallah  the  son  of  Abdallah,''  and  the  like;  but 
where  are  their  counter  proofs  to  Mr.  Forster's  decla- 
ration that  the  inscriptions  are  ''  The  Voice  of  Israel 
from  the  rocks  of  Sinai''? 

And  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject  in  1864,  it 
appears  that  we  have  to  deal  with  the  Inscriptions,  as 
at  present  known  and  presented  to  the  public  by  other 
parties  than  Mr.  Forster,  who  need  not,  therefore,  be 
considered  as  responsible  for  his  material.  This  presen- 
tation is  far  more  full  and  perfect  than  it  could  have 
been  twelve  years  ago. 

The  lively  interest  taken  by  Lord  Lyndhurst  in  Mr. 
Forster's  former  volume,  the  "Voice  of  Israel,''  led  him, 
in  conjunction  with  Lord  Harrowby,  in  the  year  1854, 
to  ask  the  sanction  of  the  Government  for  the  mission 
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of  the  late  Capt.  H.  T.  Butler  and  his  brother,  the 
Bev.  Fierce  Butler,  to  Sinai,  to  make  further  researches 
fuid  collect  fresh  groups  of  characters.  From  these 
materials,  and  also  from  those  published  by  M.  Lottin 
de  Laval  in  Paris,  in  1856  (aU  from  moulded  casts)  the 
photographs  and  glyphographs  in  Mr.  Forster's  "  Sinai 
Photographed '*  are  taken.* 

The  first  notice  taken  of  these  inscriptions  on  the 
Continent  had  been  by  Montfaucon,  a  Parisian  author,  so 
long  ago  as  1706.  He  introduced  to  the  world  aquo« 
tation  from  a  book  called  "  Christian  Topography,^'  by 
Cosmas  '^  Indicopleustes,''  an  Egyptian  monk,  who 
visited  Sinai  in  the  year  a.d.  518,  nine  years  prior  to 
the  traditional  date  of  the  building  of  the  Convent  of 
St.  Catherine  by  the  Roman  emperor,  Justinian, 

"  One  sees,"  says  Cosmas,  '^  in  that  wilderness,  all 
the  rocks,  even  those  broken  off  from  the  cliffs  at  all 
the  resting  places,  written  over  with  sculptured  Hebrew 
characters,  as  I  myself,  who  traversed  these  localities  on 
foot,  do  testify,  which  inscriptions  certain  Jews  of  our 
caravan,  having  read,  interpreted  to  us,  etc.  In  fact, 
the  Israelites  exuberated  in  writing,  which  is  preserved 
even  until  now,  for  the  sake,  as  I  think,  of  the  unbelievers. 
It  is  open  to  aU  who  will,  to  visit  these  localities  and  to 
see  for  themselves." 

Not  till  one  hundred  and  fourteen  years  after  Mont- 
faucon's  notice,  in  1820,  does  any  further  mention  seem 
to  have  been  made  of  these  Sinaitic  rocks,  and  then 
the  Rev.  J.  F.  Gray,  an  English  clergyman,  took  copies 
of  the  characters  upon  them,  of  which  he  published  one 

•  In  1856  M.  Lottin  do  Laral  published  three  hundred  and  thirty 
fresh  Sinaitic  inscriptions  in  his  valuable  work,  *'  Vojage  dans  la  Penin- 
pule  Arabique  de  Sinai,"  Paris,  the  expense  of  which  was  defrayed  by 
the  French  Goyernment. 
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liundred  and  seventy-seven  in  the  ''  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature/' but  for  ten  years  longer  they 
still  failed  to  attract  the  attention  of  any  but  the  learned. 

In  1840,  Professor  Beer,  of  Germany,  proposed  an 
alphabet  for  their  decipherment,  rejected  the  testimony 
of  Gosmas,  and  conjectured  that  their  age  only  ante- 
dated that  of  Gosmas  himself  by  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  Since  then,  controversy  has  been  ^ver 
"  darkening  counseF'  on  this  subject,  and  it  has  become 
a  Uterary  fashion  to  doubt  Mr.  Forster's  interpretations, 
and  to  suppose  that  the  inscriptions  belong  to  the  fourth 
century  of  our  era,  or  to  two  or  three  centuries  prior  to 
the  Ghristian  era,  and  to  assert  that  they  have  been 
made  by  "  early  Christians,^'  "  Pagans,"  "  Nabatheans,'' 
—by  any  hands  but  those  of  Israel. 

Mr.  Forster,  however,  maintains  his  belief,  nothing 
daunted ;  he  considers  the  subject  now  "safe,''  and  leaves 
it  to  time  and  to  Providence.  Professor  Beer  had  spoken 
of  the  sign  of  the  Ghristian  Gross  among  the  inscriptions, 
and  remarked  it  as  a  proof  of  their  recent  origin.  Mr. 
F.orster  shows  that  in  seven  hundred  inscriptions  now 
in  our  po88e8»ion,  there  can  be  found  only  twenty  of 
these  crosses,  whereas,  in  the  one  enchorial  inscription 
of  the  RosETTA  Stone,  that  undisputed  Egyptian  relic, 
there  are  no  less  than  seventy  of  these  crosses,  which 

are,  indeed,  not  crosses,  but  the  Egyptian  letter  'Q-,* 

We  present  overleaf  Professor  Beer's  Sinaitic  alpha- 
bet, and  Qn  the  opposite  page,  as  a  mere  sample  of 
illustrations  to  the  subject,  an  accurate  woodcut  of  an 
inscribed  fragment  of  red  sandstone  found  by  Mr.  Gray 
about  six  hours  from  Wady  Mokatteb,  on  the  road  to  Sar- 

*  For  furtlier  detail  of  information  of  Prof.  Beer**  alphabet,  see  Mr. 
Fordter's  "  Voice  of  Israel,"  pp.  7—21. 
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BEER'S  SINAI  ALPHABET. 
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bat-el-Khadem.  The  original  may  be  found  in  tKe  Egyp- 
tian Gallery  of  the  British  Musenm  on  a  high  ledge  on 
the  lefVhand  side  when  entering  the  Gralleiy.  It  is  No. 
177  of  Plate  xii.  of  Mr.  Gray's  catalogue,  and  Mr.  Forster 
reads  it  thus — 


nVAITXO  III80BIRI0V. 


**  The  People  kioke|li  like  an  Am  i 
The  People  drirei  to  the  wator  Jbbotab:.*' 

The  publishers  of  Dr.  Bodat's  "Desert  of  Sinai'' 
have  kindly  allowed  the  use  of  the  cut  at  p.  160  of 


wtoMM  BsoirexT  momm  mw  vs.  sojiab. 


THi  rxoPLX/    Actual  8if  <tf  Letters, JVom  Labordt, 
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that  volume,  which  represents  a  piece  of  rock  brought 
from  Wady  Mokatteb  by  Dr«  Bonar,  with  two  or  three 
letters  upon  it  on  which  the  dottings  of  a  pointed  tool 
(which  is  characteristic  of  the  ancient  inscriptions  in 
general)  appear  very  distinctly. 

Mr.  Forster  remarks,  in  the  dedication  of  his  ''Sinai 
Photographed/'  to  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  that  it 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Sinaitic  alphabet  mate- 
rially depends  on  that  of  Hisn  Ghorab ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  says,  so  widely  do  they  differ,  that  not  more  than 
four  of  the  special  Hisn  Ghorab  characters  (and  three  of 
those  four  also  Ethiopic)  are  to  be  found  at  Sinai.  The 
Himyaritic  alphabet  is,  in  fact,  so  peculiar,  that  without 
Al  Kaswinl's  key,  it  could  never  have  been  recovered. 

"  But  it  is  far  otherwise  with  the  alphabet  of  the  Sinai 
inscriptions, /orno/eu;er  than  twelve  of  its  letters  a/re  iden* 
tical  ivUh  those  of  our  present  Hebrew ,  and  the  remainder 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Samaritan,  the  Phoenician,  or 
Greek,  and  in  the  Himyaritic,  or  Ethiopic  alphabets. 

"  It  is  true  that  in  the  forms  of  the  same  Sinaitic 
characters  there  occur,  as  in  all  cursive  writing,  con- 
d  siderable  variations,  but  these 

y  m  varieties    of   form    are    con- 

^f^^       M    .  tinually  cleared  by  their  con- 

V  \  ■  ^^i^  stant  recurrence  in  otherwise 
I  \  J  ^^^^  identical  inscriptions.  This 
I        t^^^^F  ^    particularly    true    of   the 

%^^  master-key  to  the  whole   of 

^^^  TH«  FTOPw."  those  inscriptions — ^the  ''initial 

key  note  "  oy  "  the  people,''  given  on  the  opposite  page 
in  its  actual  proportions  as  it  is  found  upon  the  rocks. 
"  Another  peculiarity  of  these  inscriptions  is,"  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Forster,  that  "  wJdle  the  characters  are 
mostly  aur  present  Hebrew  the  Umguage  they  utter  is  tJie 
old  Arabic/'  and  this  is  continually  to  be  borne  in  mindL 
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On  the  opposite  page  we  present  Mr.  Forster's  Sinai 
alpliabet^  and  as  the  result  of  his  copious  decipherments^ 
he  states  in  his  new  work^  "  that  five  out  of  six  o{  the 
Sinaitic  words  are  found  in  the  Arabic  dictionaries^ 
chiefly  among  the  lost  or  obsolete  Himyaritic  words. 
And  although  the  Sinaitic  dmracters  are  Hebraic^  yet 
Hebrew  words  are  of  very  rare  occurrence,  nor  can  I 
recall  a  single  example  of  a  Hebrew, word  which  is  nQt* 
common  to  the  Arabic. 

''  The  learned  Hebraist  can  produce  no  rational  sense 
from  these  inscriptions  deciphered  by  the  Hebrew 
lexicon,  while  to  the  Arabic  lexicon  they  uniformly  yield 
senses  simple,  serious,  and  scriptural;  senses  tallying 
throughout  with  the  Mosaic  history,  and  illustrative  of 
the  events  and  miracles  of  the  Exode/^ 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  an  fkncient  Hebrew 


,^Hfyrv3"l' 
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BiKArrtc  iHflC£iFnoir« 


jiepulcliral  tablet^  brought  from  Aden^  and  presented  to 
onr  Museam  in  1863.  It  is  introduced  for  tbe  purpose 
of  comparison  of  the  old  Hebrew  characters.  The  ori- 
ginal is  to  be  found  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase  leading  to 
the  subterranean  Nineveh  galleries. 

We  have  copied^  by  permission,  at  the  British 
Museum,  from  the  work  of  M.  Lottin  de  Laval,  an 
inscription,  which  is  also  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Forster's 
volume,  page  197,  and  which  he  deciphers  thus :— <• 


■iirAmo  ncBOuniov. 

"  Causes  to  descend  into  the  deep  vallej,  Mosss,  the  Tribes 
"  Loader  of  the  way— he  causes  to  descend  into  the  deep  the  young 
ostrich,  the  sea  foaming 

''Dirides  it  asunder,  power  giren  him  by  Gk)D. 

This  inscription  being  Temaxkable  as  containing,  not 
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only  the  monogram  of  Jehovah^ 
sometimes  also  thus  given, — 


but  also  that  of  Moses,  which  is  often  also 
written  thns, — 


The  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  that  the  Sinaitic 
characters  being  chiefly  Hebrew,  should  yet  only  make 
sense  in  Arabic,  Mr.  Forster  considers  to  have  been 
given  by  Bishop  Walton  more  than  two  centuries  ago 
(Epist.  ad  Hubert).  The  question,  therefore,  turns  on 
the  primeval  antiquity  of  the  Arabic  language. 

The  discoveries  of  Captain  Butler  and  his  brother 
appear  to  have  added  in  various  ways  to  Mr.  Forster's 
knowledge  of  the  inscriptions,  for  by  cross-questioning 
their  Arab  guides  these  gentlemen  persuaded  them  to 
direct  them  up  the  Djebel  Maghara  to  a  mountain  cave, 
where  they  found  a  triple  inscription^  illustrated  by  a 
magnificent  figure  of  an  Ostrich,  sculptured  on  a  large 
scale;  the  wings  ruffled,  the  neck  outstretched,  the 
throat  expanded,  the  mouth  open,  as  in  the  act  of 
crying  aloud.  Of  this  unique  monument  a  cast  was 
taken  on  prepared  paper,  from  which  Mr.  Forster 
presents  a  splendid  and  life-like  photograph. 

Over  the  bird's  head  was  a  legend  in  the  Sinaitic 
characters,  beginning  with  the  monogram  of  "  thi 
PEOPLE,*'  and  Mr.  Forster  reads  it:  ''The  people,  raising 
up  the  head  and  stretching  out  the  neck  aloft,  wanders 
from  land  to  land,  from  the  face  of  persecution,  crymg 
aloud/'  It  will  be  remembered,  that  Jeremiah  connects 
the  apostate  Israel  of  his  day  with  the  ostrich  :— 

'*  The  daughter  of  my  people  is  orael  like  oftriohee  in  the  wilder* 
ncsi." — JsB.  iy.  8. 
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8ERBAL  THI  TBUE   MOUNT  SINAI. 

3ut  the  still  grmider  fact  that  Mr.  Pierce  Butler's 
journey  develops  and  corroborates^  is  the  one  which^ 
since  ita  announcement  by  Lepsius^  has  been  received 
by  most  persons  who  thoroughly  examine  the  question 
at  issue  (and  here  Mr.  Forster  and  his  learned  German 
brethren  are  of  one  mind)^  viz.^  that  Mount  Serbal  is 
the  scriptural  Mount  Sinai.  They  have  united  to 
declare  that  Mount  Serbal  was  identified  with  Mount 
Sinai  by  the  Christians  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries^ 
and  that  the  present  so-called  Mount  Sinai  only  became 
considered  to  be  so>  in  the  sixth  century  after  Christy 
when  Justinian  erected  his  monastery  of  St.  Katerin 
on  the  mount  to  which  it  has  given  name. 

The  proofs  which  were  decisive  to  the  mind  of 
M.  Lepsius  we  must  leave  his  readers  to  explore,  Mr. 
Forster  draws  his  conclusions  from  the  varied  and 
carefully  studied  information  of  travellers,  concerning 
the  localities  of  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions. 

If  then  we  inquire  where  these  are  mainly  to  he 
found,  Mr.  Forster  believes  they  mark  the  route  by 
which  Moses  indicates  that  the  people  came  out  from 
Egypt  to  Serbal.  Various  travellers  agree  in  the 
report  that,  commencing  near  Suez,  the  Wadys  War- 
dan,  Maghara,  Mokatteb,  Feiran,  and  Aleyat,  are  all  full 
of  them,  and  the  last,  "  Wady  Aleyat^'  leads  up  to  the 
five-peaked  Serbal,  whose  two  easternmost  summits, 
according  to  Burckhardt  and  Dr.  Stewart,  are  covered 
with  inscriptions.  Ruppell  finds  them  on  the  second 
peak  from  the  west ;  Stanley  saw  them  on  the  top  of 
the  third  or  central  peak;  and  Mr.  Pierce  Butler 
especially  tells  us  that  innumerable  inscriptions  clothe 
the  northern  side  of  the  moimtain. 
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"  The  Wady  Aleyat/'  he  says,  "  is  one  vast  chaos  of 
rains,  of  rocks  precipitated  from  the  face  of  the  moun- 
tain above  by  some  great  convulsion  of  nature.  The 
face  of  the  perpendicular  summit  towers  2000  feet 
in  height  above  this  mountain-valley  (see  frontispiece)^ 
which  Stewart  describes  as  five  miles  in  extent,  and 
thinks  to  have  been  that  portion  of  the  wilderness  where 
the  tribes  were  gathered  at  the  foot  of  the  mount.* 
From  every  part  of  the  Wady  Aleyat,  Sibbal  can  be 
seen,  there  are  no  shoulders  or  projecting  spurs  to  hide 
his  summit ;  the  precipitous  sides  rise  clear  from  the 
rough  ground,  and  the  force  and  propriety  of  the  in- 
spired description  is  fuUy  realized,  ''the  motmt  that 
might  be  touched.'' 

Stewart  descended  from  Serbal  as  daylight  Wat 
fading,  and  depicts  the  agony  of  walking  when  footsore 
over  the  loose  angular  stones  of  Wady  Aleyat.  He 
reached  his  tent  utterly  exhausted  and  bruised  with 
severe  falls  sustained  by  stumbling  over  rocks  in  the 
darkness ;  and  he  elsewhere  speaks  of  the  ''  avalanches^' 
of  rock  and  stone  which  during  the  course  of  ages  have 
been  brought  down  from  the  mountain  by  the  winter 
torrents,  and  have  so  covered  Wady  Aleyat  as  to  suggest 
the  idea  that  the  clouds  must  have  some  time  rained 
down  boulders  instead  of  hailstones.  Yet  it  is  not 
deficient  in  verdure,  and  scattered  over  its  surface  also 
are  the  Saut  or  Shittah  trees  of  Scripture  (see  p.  186), 
not  one  of  which  trees,  he  observes,  are  found  in  the 
plain  of  El  Rahah,  or  in  the  Wadys  round  Gebel  Mousa. 

But  it  is  Mr.  Pierce  Butler  who  in  his  ascent  of  the 

Serbal,  by  daylight,  from  this  rocky  valley,  struck  into 

an  untrodden  path,  and,  as  he  clambered  through  those 

wrecks  of  nature,  discovered,  to  his  great  astonishment, 

•  See  *<The  Tent  and  the  Khan,"  p.  111. 
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that  handreda  upon  himdreds  of  the  fallen  stones  were 
covered  with  Sinaitic  inscriptions.  ''  So  numerous  were 
the  instances  that  it  seemed  that  every  second  stone 
was  inscribed/'  Mr.  Butler  adds^  that  the  granite  rocks 
thus  shivered  were  largely  interspersed  with  blocks  of 
trapstone^  black  on  the  surface^  but  lemon-coloured 
inside ;  this  latter  material  had  been  studiously  selected 
for  the  inscriptions^  and  the  black  surface  threw  out  the 
lemon-coloured  characters.  Burckhardt  remarks  that 
no  inscriptions  are  found  either  on  Gebel  Mousa  or  on 
Mount  St.  Catherine. 

Stewart  describes  the  view  from  the  summit  of 
Serbal  as  the  grandest,  but  the  most  desolate^  to  be 
found  upon  the  earth's  surface.  Between  each  of  the 
five  pesJiLS^  he  says,  there  is  a  ravine  so  steep  and 
narrow  that  the  ascent  seems  perfectly  impossible. 
ITie  easternmost  and  highest  peak  is  ascended  by  a 
mighty  flight  of  rock  stairs  which  wind  round  its 
shotdder.  ''As  we  neared  the  huge  block  of  grey 
granite  which  crowns  the  summit,  the  Sinaitic  inscrip- 
tions began  again  to  appear,  and  that  block  itself,  with 
several  lying  around  it,  are  covered  with  them,  though 
many  were  so  defaced  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
copy  them/' 

Let  us  descend  once  more  by  the  Wady  Aleyat  amid 
the  "wreck  of  nature,"  heretofore  described,  which 
Mr.  Forster  considers  to  be  "  the  standing  result  and 
evidence  of  the  shock  which  the  mountain  experienced 
at  the  Giving  of  the  Law,''  when  Scripture  tells  us  it 
was  shaken  to  its  foundations — "  And  the  whole  mount 
quaked  greatly"  (Exod.  xix.  18).  This  must  have 
resembled  an  earthquake,  for  there  are  no  signs  of 
volcanic  agency  throughout  the  region.  "The  earth 
trembled  and  shook"  (Ps.  Ixxvii.  18),  says  the  psalmist 
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lon^  aflerwards^  in  reference  to  the  events  of  the 
Ezodas^  and  the  witness  of  Paul  follows  (Heb,  xii.  26), 
"Whose  voice  then  shook  the  earth.''  ''The  shivered 
rocks  are  thrown  down  by  Him/'  says  the  prophet 
Nahom  (i.  6) ;  and  Mr.  Forster  adds^ ''  Can  facts  attest 
more  literally  the  awM  sequel  than  do  the  precipices 
here  rifted  beneath  the  feet  of  Jehovah?  If  a  certainty 
of  the  locality  is  still  recoverable  by  actual  record  in 
Scripture  signs^  MouHX  Sjbabal  is  thjb  true  Mouht 
Sinat/' 

wady  feiban. 

''  Descending  from  Wady  Aleyat  we  reach  Wady 
Feiran/'  says  Dr.  Bonar,  ''  level  and  spacious^  sandy  and 
bare^  and  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  wide^  it  winds  round 
immense  mountains  of  trap  covered  with  debris ;  and 
here  we  noticed  many  inscriptions^  some  on  hard  blocks 
of  granite.  There  is  Serbal^  with  its  five  rugged  spireSj 
ever  frowning  down  upon  us  in  its  magnificence.  The 
next  turn  to  the  left  has  brought  us  to  a  thousand 
noble  palms  in  a  lovely  hollow  like  a  garden— 

'A  palm-grore  islanded  amid  the  watte.' 
Here  our  tents  were  pitched,  and  exquisite  were  the 
changes  of  starlight  and  moonlight  as  we  wandered 
among  those  ancient  trees.  Here  the  hosts  of  Israel 
must  surely  have  found  rest  for  their  year  at  the  base  of 
Sinai." 

Dr.  Bonar  did  not  visit  Serbal,  and  his  belief  in  the 
monkish  Sinai  or  Gebel  Mousa  was,  at  the  time  he 
wrote  (1858)  not  apparently  disturbed.  ''Neither/' 
says  he,  ''  can  Wady  Feiran  be  Rephidim ;  nay,  there 
is  proof  that  it  was  not  Rephidim,  for  there  must 
always  have  been  water  here.  So  that  Israel  could  not 
have  lacked  it^  as  we  read  that  they  did  at  Bephidim," 
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Dr.  Lepsias^  however,  and  all  his  foUowers,  maintam 
that  Wady  Feiran  most  have  been  Bepbidim  from  its 
prozunity  to  Serbal^  and  Mr.  Forster  agrees  with  thenij 
giving,  however,  fnll  notice  to  Dr.  Sonar's  assertion,  that 
''in  Bephidim there  wasno  water  for  the  people  to  drink.'' 
Remarking  on  Exod.  xvii.  1.  "It  surely  was^^  he  says, 
''  the  waterless  waste  which  the  sacred  narrative  describes 
when  the  Israelites  arrived  there,  and  the  Wady  Feiran, 
with  its  waters  and  palm-groves,  the  noblest  oasis  of 
the  peninsula,  then  first  sprang  into  being ;  when  by 
the  Divine  command,  Moses  smote  the  rock,  and  the 
living  waters  gushed  out  and  remained  to  this  day  (like 
the  £sdlen  rocks  of  Wady  Aleyat),  a  standing  record  of 
a  great  miracle.  Mr.  Forster  looks  for  his  evidence  in 
passages  from  the  Book  of  Psalms.  In  Ps.  cv.  41,  we 
read: — 

"  He  opened  the  rook :  and  the  waten  gushed  oat :  the  riyen  rrnn 
in  the  dry  places." 

In  Ps.  Ixxviii.  15,  16  :— 

"He  ckTO  the  rocks  in  the  wilderness,  and  gare  them  drink  as 
oat  of  the  great  depths. 

^  He  brought  streams  also  out  of  the  rock,  and  caused  waters  to  ran 
down  like  riyers." 

The  latter  part  of  Ps.  cvii.  relates   exclusively  to 

Israel  in  the  wilderness,  and  its  record  is  as  follows : — 

/'  He  maketh  the  wilderness  a  standing  water, 
And  water  springs  of  a  dry  ground  \ 
And  there  He  setteth  the  hungry, 
That  they  may  build  them  a  city  to  dwell  in  : 
That  they  may  sow  their  land  and  plant  yineyards, 
To  yield  them  fruits  of  increase." 

''The  Wady  Feiran/'  says  Mr.  Forster,  "is  the 
only  sp6t  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  where  water  springs 
run  like  rivers ;  where  an  ancient  city  exists,  or  ever 
did  exist ;  or  where  com  did,  or  ever  conld  grow.'' 
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It  is  certain^  from  Deat.  iz.  21^  that  ''a  nmning 
brook  descended  out  of  Mount  Horeb''  after  Moses  bad 
smitten  it^  and  that  this  brook  became  a  broad  stream 
in  the  valley  beneath^  upon  whose  waters  Moses  cast 
the  dust  of  the  golden  calf^  and  which  gave  space  for 
all  the  children  of  Israel  to  drink  of  the  waters  thus 
sprinkled.  The  stream  of  Wady  Feiran  runs  now  for 
six  miles  through  the  valley. 

The  expression — 

"  He  maketh  tbe  wilderneM  a  itanding  water," 

is  confirmed  by  an  observation  of  Lepsius.  ''Soon  after 
leaving  the  outskirts  of  Feiran/'  he  says,  ''we  saw 
before  us  a  tall  craggy  peak  called  Baob,  which  almost 
intercepted  the  valley,  and  to  the  right  and  left  a 
number  of  mounds  of  earth,  from  sixty  to  one  hundred 
feet  high ;  the  largest  and  indeed  the  only  ones  I  h^ 
seen  since  we  left  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  They  con- 
tinned  along  the  valley  on  both  sides,  and  showed  that 
there  had  once  been  an  elevated  basin  here  containing 
water — a  lake  which  had  not  then  found  an  outlet,  for 
that  is  the  only  way  so  large  a  body  of  earth  could  have 
been  deposited.  The  geographical  position  of  the 
whole  mountain  range  in  this  district,  bears  marks  of 
the  same  phenomenon.  All  the  streams  from  the  east 
and  north,  some  of  them  in  large  sheets  of  water,  unite 
here  at  the  end  of  Wady  Feiran.'' 

Do  we  not  read  the  history  of  its  miraculous  source 
in  Exod.  xvii.  in  the  hour  when  God  said,  "J  vriU 
stand  before  thee  there  upon  the  rock  in  Horeb,  Take 
with  thee  the  elders  of  Israel,  and  thy  rod  wherewith 
thou  smotest  the  river ;  take  it  in  thine  hand  and  go.'* 
Was  not  this  the  converse  miracle  to  that  of  the  Red  Sea  f 
The  Lord  bound  the  river  by  the  rod  of  Moses,  and 
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made  a  diy  path  tibrongli  its  billows^  and  again  He  bnrst 
rocky  bars,  and  let  flow  'Hhe  fountain  of  Israel/' 
whidi  Paul  tells  us  followed  them  in  their  wanderings^ 
a  type  of  Christ ;  they  doubtless  returned  to  its  re- 
freshing borders  and  also  to  the  neighbouring  Wady 
Hebron  for  a  part  at  least  of  the  thirty-eight  years 
during  which  they  did  not  journey  to  the  Promised 
Land — during  which  time  all  of  them  who  were  older 
than  twenty  when  they  came  out  of  Egypt^  except 
Joshua  and  Caleb,  made  their  graves  in  the  scorch- 
ing sands. 

''  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  weariness  "  (says 
Bartlett  in  his ''  Forty  Days  in  the  Desert'')  "  that  is  felt 
by  the  solitary  wanderer  in  this  great  and  terrible 
wilderness.  Ravine  succeeds  to  ravine,  each  more  for- 
saken and  desolate  than  the  last,  with  its  bed  of  sand 
or  gravel,  overhung  with  mountains,  whose  bold,  awful 
abrupt  forms,  with  their  colouring  of  brown,  black,  red, 
and  yellow,  glare  under  the  fiery  sun  like  a  portion  of  some 
early  world  untenanted  by  man.  The  mechanical  and 
silent  footfall  of  the  camel  passes  noiselessly  from  mom 
to  night  among  the  voiceless  crags.  It  is  then  we  re- 
member and  realize  the  incidents  of  Israel's  toilsome 
march,  and  understand  their  horror  at  being  transported 
from  verdant  Egypt  into  the  heart  of  solitudes  so  deep. 

*  So  lonely  'tis  that  God  Himself 
Scarce  seemetli  there  to  be.' 

"  How  blissful  is  the  sudden  change  to  Wady  Feiran  ! 
'Most  like  a  poet's  dream'  it  burst  upon  us.  The 
cliffs  around  still  towering  indeed  bare  and  perpendicular, 
but  instead  of  a  gravelly  valley  there  arose  as  by  enchant- 
ment tufted  groves  of  palm  and  fruit  trees.  Presently 
a  stream  of  running  water^  rushing  through  the  tarfa 
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trees^  led  us  on  to  the  sliade  and  the  unequalled  verdure 
of  the  Valley  of  Feiran. 

'^  There  in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness  of  rock  and 
sand^  when  weary  of  the  stunted  bush  and  nauseous 
scanty  pool,  I  pitched  my  tent  beneath  a  group  of 
palms  which  bent  to  shelter  it  j  the  spring  came  down  the 
valley,  and,  rippling  among  green  sedges,  formed  a  small 
transparent  basin  at  the  foot  of  a  fragment  of  limestone 
rock  fallen  from  the  mountain  wall  above,  and  was  deco- 
rated like  a  natural  altar  with  freshest  foliage.  The  camels 
were  scattered  about  the  bowery  thickets,  cropping  the 
thick  blossom  with  avidity,  and  the  Arabs  revelled  around. 

''  My  oasis  of  palms  were  not  a  solitary  group.  On 
stepping  out  from  my  tent  I  was  in  an  almost  tropical 
wilderness.  In  the  palm  groves  of  Egypt  the  stumps  are 
trimmed  and  straight,  but  here  this  most  graceful  of  trees 
is  all  untended;  its  boughs  springdirect  from  the  earth  and 
form  tuflbs  and  avenues  and  over-arching  bowers,  through 
which  sunlight  falls  tremblingly  on  the  shaded  turf. 
Among  them  some  few  branches  shooting  upright,  lift 
high  above  the  rest  their  lovely  coronal  of  rustling  fans 
and  glowing  branches  of  dates.  Some  droop  to  the  ground 
like  wavy  plumes,  others  form  mossy  alleys  resounding 
with  the  songs  of  birds.  The  wind  plays  over  the 
rustling  foliage  with  the  gentlest  murmurs ;  fig,  pome- 
granate, and  acacia  mingle  their  foliage  with  the  palm, 
and  here  in  its  season  is  seen  the  waving  com.  Where  else 
did  Israel  grow  the  com  that  was  ordered,  in  Lev-  ii.  14, 
to  be  offered  with  their  meat-offerings  to  the  Lord  ? 

*'  Now  for  the  ownership  and  sole  possession  of  such 
a  stream,  was  it  not  probable  that  the  sons  of  the  desert 
would  speedily  strive  ? 

"  ^  Then  came  Amalek,'  says  Moses, '  and  fought  with 
Israel  in  Eephidim,'  Exod.  xvii.  8/' 
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AHALEK. 

The  Amalekites  were  a  very  ancient  and  powerfiil 
people.  Prom  Gren.  xiv.  7  it  is  evident  that  they- 
were  a  warlike  race  before  Abraham's  time^  and  were 
smitten  by  Chedorlaomer^  and  that  part  of  them 
dwelt  south  of  Mount  Seir.  Balaam's  reference  to 
them  indicates  that  they  were  the  first  of  the  desert 
nations  in  antiquity  and  power.  They  are  mentioned 
by  the  prophet  Samuel  (1  Sam.  zxvii.  8)  as  of  ''  old 
the  inhabitants  of  the  land^  as  thou  goest  to  Shur, 
even  unto  the  land  of  Egypt."  They  seem  to  have, 
followed  Israel  out  of  the  wilderness  of  Sin^  and  fallen 
upon  their  rear  while  the  foremost  were  pressing  to- 
wards the  floods  ''He  met  thee  by  the  way/'  says 
Moses  afterwards  to  Israel  (Dent.  xxv.  18),  "  and  smote 
the  hindmost  of  thee,  even  all  that  were  feeble  behind 
thee.     When  thou  wast  faint  and  weary,  and  he  feared 

not  God Therefore  thou  shalt  blot  out  the 

remembrance  of  Amalek  from  under  heaven." 

Arabic  authors  mention  Amalek  (Imlik)  as  an 
aboriginal  tribe  of  their  country,  descended  from  Ham, 
more  ancient  than  the  Ishmaelites.  They  give  the 
same  name  to  the  Canaanites  and  Phoenicians.  The 
editor  of ''  Calmet's  Dictionary"  supposes  more  than  one 
root  of  the  Amalekite  race.  The  most  ancient  Amalek 
being  the  people  conquered  by  Chedorlaomer,  a  people 
dwelling  east  of  Egypt,  and  between  that  country  and 
Canaan.  Philo  calls  the  Amalekites  who  fought  with 
the  Israelites,  Phoenicians;  but  a  second  branch  of 
Amalek  were  manifestly  descended  from  Esau,  by 
Eliphaz  ;  and  there  would  have  been  quite  time  for  the 
multiplication  of  this  race  into  a  warlike  host  in  150 
years  ere  they  fought  Israel  in  Eephidim    (see  table, 
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p.  161)^  especially  as  we  find  that  in  the  same  period 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim  conld  master  40^500  fighting 
men  (Nam.  i.  33).  These  Amalekites  were  not  the 
Canaanites^  for  they  are  mentioned  distinctly  firom 
them  in  Nam.  xiv.  45.  They  are  spoken  of  in 
Judges  as  in  connection  with  Moab  and  Midian ;  and 
'^  all  the  children  of  the  east^  lying  in  the  yalley  like 
grasshoppers  for  mnltitade^  and  their  camels  as  the 
sand  of  the  sea.''  And  in  the  book  of  Samnel  they 
had  been  linked  with  the  Kenites^  when  Saul  utterly 
destroyed  them^  bat  saved  aUve  their  flocks  and  Agag 
their  king. 

These  desert  nations  were  afterwards  confederate 
against  Jehovah^  as  we  hear  in  Psalm  Ixxxiii.  :-— 

"  The  tabernacles  of  Edom,  and  the  Ithmaelites ;  of  Moab,  and  the 
HagareDes ;  G-ebal,  and  Ammon,  and  Amalek ;  the  Philistinet  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Tjre ;  Assur  also  is  joined  with  them. 

**  O  mj  6k>d  (says  the  Psalmist)  make  them  as  the  stubble  before 
the  wind." 

In  the  prophecy  of  Obadiah,  this  terrible  prayer  is 
met  by  threatenings  as  awful : — 

*'The  Lord  will  destroy  the  wise  men  out  of  Edom,  and  undentand* 
ing  out  of  the  mount  of  Esau.  .  .  . 

"For  tbj  yiolence  against  thj  brother  Jacob  shame  shall  oorer 
thee,  and  thou  thalt  be  cut  off  for  ever.  .  .  . 

*'  And  the  house  of  Jacob  shall  be  a  fire  i  and  the  home  ef 
Joseph  a  flame ;  and  the  house  of  Esau  for  stubble ;  and  there  shaU  not 
be  any  remaining  of  the  house  of  Esau ;  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it." 

In  the  first  battle  of  Israel  with  their  enemies  snc- 
cess  appears  to  have  depended  entirely  on  Moses,  who 
watched  the  strife  from  a  neighbouring  hiU,  with  the 
rod  of  God  in  his  hand  (Exod.  xvii.  8,  9).  On  the 
appeal  to  divine  power,  symbolized  by  the  lifting  of 
that  rod,  everything  rested. 

In  the  hundred  inscriptions  pnbUshed  by  Professor 
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Bern,  Mr.  Forster  fonnd  one  Baid  to  be  in  a  sitaation 
now  inaocessiblej  oontaining  a  long  single  line  in  the 
unknown  oharacten,  and  the  outline  of  a  man  standing 
over  it  with  uplifted  hands^  the  whole  surrounded  by 
the  outline  of  a  great  stone.  This  inscription  lir, 
Forster  deciphers  by  his  alphabet  :— 

^Vnjtl^  unto  God  tht  pioph«l  upon  ft  haidgmt  iftoiie  (his)  haad* 
Wtifaiiig  Aaion,  Hnr."* 

Dr.  Stewart  teUs  us  ''tiiere  is  a  remarkable  isolated 
luDf  called  Gebel  el  Muthbah^  which  rises  up  at  the 
Teiy  apex  of  the  triangle  where  Wady  Natal  and  Wady 
Feiran  joiuj  which  would  answer  exactly  to  the  hill 
whero  Moses  sat  to  witness  the  combat  between  Israel 
and  Amalek,  The  broad  plain  around  is  admirably 
fitted  for  a  battle-field,  and,  supposing  the  Amalekites 
to  have  had  their  head-quarters  at  Sarbut-el-EDiadem, 
it  would  be  the  very  position  where  they  would  try 
to  prevent  Israel  from  marching  further  into  their 
territories/' 

SUBJECTS  or  THE  INSCBIFTIONS. 

A  great  number  of  the  inscriptions  are  attended  by 
a  rough  drawing  of  the  event  or  circumstance  to 
which  they  allude.  "The  People/'  ''the  Tribes/'  are 
most  often  depicted  as  a  restive  camel,  a  wild  ass^  a 
wild  goat,  headstrong  and  kicking ;  and  are  described 
as  reviling,  murmuring,  or  greedy.  Unlike  the  vain- 
glorious Egyptians,  fi*om  whom  they  came  out,  who 
never  recorded  their  own  defects,  the  whole  scope  of 
this  rock-witness  (if  read  aright  by  Forster,  who,  it  must 
be  remembered,  is  no  sham  or  quack,  but  a  learned 
Christian  clergyman)  is  one  extensive  epitaph  on  the 
generation  who  fell  in  the  wilderness ;  the  fathers  of  the 
race  who,  better  trained  and  desert-bred,  attained  the 
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Promised  Land.    The  following  is  the  tenor  of  the 
meaning  given  to  many  of  the  inscriptions  :— 

'*The  people,  the  Hebrews,  lasting  after  Egjpt,  fidl  into  oommo- 
fcion." 

**  The  people,  a  yearling  wild  aw    headatrong,  tw»>d1ftii|  and  mad." 

**  The  people  raileth,  reviling,  cursing  aloud,  a  braying  ass,  ▼octfoffons." 

**  The  people,  a  lean  emaciated  she-camel,  goes  forth  into  the  desert 
a  roarer — a  she-camel  with  a  murmuring  mouth." 

"  The  people  devour  greedily  and  enormously." 

**  Boars  the  huge  unbroken  she-camel,  angering  Jeho?ah«  BebeUioos 
in  the  burning  desert.*' 

**  Subdued  by  thirst,  the  high-humped  she-camel  speeds  with  long 
steps." 

A  very  large  nmnber  of  the  inscriptions  also  bear 
testimony  to  the  grand  miracles  of  the  Exode  :— 

PAsanro  thbouok  thi  sid  8Ba« 

*'The  sea  enters  by  night  the  people;  the  sea,  and  the  waTSt 
roaring." 

**  Diyideth  asunder  the  leader  the  sea,  its  wares  roaring.  Enter  and 
pass  through  the  midst  of  the  waters,  the  people.*' 

«<  The  people  pass  quickly  orer  through  terror,  like  a  horse ;  the  soft 
wet  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea." 

*' Weep  for  their  dead;  the  enemies,  the  yirgins  wailing.  The  sea 
pouring  donn,  oTerwhelmed  them ;  let  loose  to  reflow  the  waters." 

"  Fleeth  the  people ;  descend  into  the  deep  the  tribes.  Enter  the 
waters,  the  people." 

«  The  people  enter,  and  penetrate  through  the  midst." 

*'  The  people  are  filled  with  stupor  and  mental  pertarbation^ 
JsHOYAH  although  their  keeper  and  companion." 

WATBB  IBOX  tBM  BOCK. 

Numbers  of  the  writings  are  said  to  refer  to  the  gift 
of  water  from  the  rock : — • 

"  The  people  the  hard  stone  satiates  with  water,  thirsting." 
'*  The  hard  rock  water— a  great  miracle." 

**  The  people  wending  on  their  way  drink,  drinking  with  prone 
mouth,  gives  them  U>  drink  again  and  again,  Jehovah." 
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.      «l!h0peoid»in«li«  wiU«ikMd«flrt|kwffl  drbUngagiibn^ 

«li«  people  a  iMiw,  the  irit<rflo«ii)gmth«d«0vt,dr^        theoenel 

in  one  long  drMghk" 

The  expression  ''drmkiiig  with  prone  moaih/^  is 
Terffreqnenty  says  Mr.  Forster ;  so  frequent  as  to  mark 
the  greediness  which  it  expresses  as  a  national  charac- 
teristic The  passage  in  JucL  yii.  5— the  ''word  qf 
the  Lord  to  Gideon''— 

"Xreay  otM  thai  hppeiih  of  tlie  water  with  hii  tongue  ee  edog 
kppetfa,  him  ihak  thoa  lat  bj  himeeU;'* 

tfaiowB  a  striking  light  npon  this  propensiiy  of  the 
anoestoTB  of  the  Hebrews :  and  bears  historical  testi- 
mony in  an  after  day  to  the  truth  of  these  decipher- 
ments. 

VIEW  FBOX  BEBBAL. 

Let  ns  once  more  suppose  onrselves  with  Dr.  Stewart 
on  the  summit  of  Mount  Serbal.  He  wonders  that  Mr. 
Burford  has  never  enterprised  a  panorama  from  this 
mountain  top,  where  almost  all  the  Arabian  peninsula 
lies  mapped  at  the  feet  of  the  spectator,  except  that  the 
so-called  Sinai  range  intercepts  the  view  of  the  eastern 
gulph  of  the  Bed  Sea. 

We  look  on  the  north  towards  the  high  mountainous 
desert  of  El  Tih,  one  single  vast  plateau  of  sandstpne, 
which  descends  towards  the  south  by  two  steps,  '^  so 
that  the  prospect/'  says  M.  Lepsius,  ''  seems  bounded 
by  two  lofty  mountain  precipices  retreating  at  about  equal 
distance  into  the  far  space  /'  the  lower  and  nearer  one 
sinks  by  gradual  descent  into  the  plain  of  El  Bamlel^, 
'Hhe  Sandy  Valley,''  and  at  its  eastern  end  lies  the 
well  of  "EL  Huderah,  the  Hazeroth  of  Scripture ;  at  the 
western  end  rises  Sarbut-el-Ehadem,  800  feet  from  the 
plaiiu  « 
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Dr.  Stewart  remarks  that  when  the  three  million  host 
left  the  foot  of  Mount  Sarbal,  and  marched  forth  in  bat- 
talions, they  would  naturally  be  led  through  the  largest 
and  most  unincumbered  wadys  of  the  district,  such  as 
Wady-el-Shiekh  and  Wady  Berah,  and  it  is  of  the  latter 
name  tliat  Moses  first  treats.  The  cloud  by  day  and 
the  fire  by  night  were  the  appointed  guides  for  Israel's 
rest  or  travel ;  and  in  their  first  three  days' journey  from 
the  Wilderness  of  Sinai  "  the  cloud  of  the  Lord  was 
upon  them  by  day  when  they  went  out  of  the  camp '' 
(Num.  X.  34.)  "We  know  also  that  it  went  before 
them  to  lead  them  (Bxod.  xiii.  21),  and  yet  under  its 
shadow  the  first  thing  we  hear  is  that  they  complained 
and  "  the  Lord  heard  it,  and  his  anger  was  kindled.*' 
Then  they  had  His  "  fire''  in  exchange  for  His  "  shadow," 
and  it  consumed  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  camp  till 
quenched  at  the  prayer  of  Moses;  and  he  called  the 
name  of  the  place  Taberah. 

The  Hebrew  word  tabor  literally  signifies  burning, 
but  figuratively  anger  or  wrath.  The  sense  of  the 
Arabic  word  berah,  is  the  wrath  of  Ood.  The  Arabic 
name  of  the  Wady  Berah  is  therefore  the  record  of  this 
fact — the  valley  of  the  wrath  of  God.  Mr.  Forster, 
who  points  this  out  in  p.  56  of  "  Sinai  Photographed," 
refers  also  to  the  Psalmisf  s  deSicription  of  this  identical 
judgment : — 

"  The  heayy  wrath  of  God  came  upon  them  and  alew  the  wealthiest 
of  them,  and  smote  down  the  chosen  men  that  were  in  IsraeL** — Ps. 
Ixxviii.  31. 

LOCALITT  OF  THB  INSCBIPTIONS. 

Now  the  locality  of  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions  in  relation 
to  their  subject,  appears  to  us  a  most  important  feature 
in  proof  of  their  correct  decipherment.     Mr.  Forster 
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deciphers  no  less  than  twenty-eight  records  of  the 
miracle  in  the  Bed  Sea.  Five  of  these  occurred  on  the 
rock  at  the  first  landing  points^  in  the  Wady  Sudr^  or 
''  Cedre/'  signifying  according  to  Golius, ''  a  way  leading 
up  out  of  the  water^''  and  all  of  them  in  nearly  adjoining 
valleys^  with  the  exception  of  only  one  or  two  in  the 
Wady  Mokatteb.  This  fact  speaks  volomes^  and  it  is 
confirmed  by  others  of  similar  character. 

If  we  accept  the  idea  that  the  only  tnie  cine  to  the 
grand  rentes  of  the  Israelites  is  to  be  foond  in  the  main 
line  of  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions^  these  have  already  led 
us  through  the  Wady  Feiran^  up  ihe  Valley  Aleyat,  and 
we  have  found  them  covering  the  peaks  of  Serbal. 
While  according  to  the  mouldings  of  M.  Lottin  de  Laval^ 
the  very  few  inscriptions  on  the  Monkish  Sinai,  are  not 
truly  Sinaitic  but  imitative,  and  containing  different 
letters.  His  mouldings  are  more  valuable  than  his 
opinion,  as  he  naturally  holds  by  the  legends  of  his 
church.  They  much  more  nearly  resemble  the  Kufic, 
and  even  modem  Arabic. 

Descending  from  Serbal,  we  trace  the  true  writings, 
however,  in  continuous  succession  from  its  foot  to  the 
summit  of  Sarbut-el-Khadem,  a  line  of  march  of  about 
three-and-thirty  miles,  corresponding  exactly  with  the 
''  three  days'  journey ''  between  Sinai  and  Kibroth-hat- 
taavah  of  Num.  x.  33 ;  and  from  these  points  there  is 
both  an  upper  and  a  lower  route.  Mr.  Forster  thinks  that 
both  were  traversed  by  the  Israelites  after  the  camp  broke 
up  from  Sinai,  the  former  apparently  by  Moses  and  the 
host.  The  latter  probably  by  the  "  mixed  multitude  *' 
and  other  followers  of  the  camp.  They  would  meet  in 
the  plain  of  Bamleh,  the  only  one  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  sufficient  extent  to  have  contained  the  people  with 
their  tents  and  baggage,  and  '^  very  much  cattle/' 
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A'modem  encampment  in  tlie  Hanran^  is  thus  described 
by  Mr.  Graham  :  "  The  camp  was  a  very  great  one, 
stretching  away  for  miles^  while  the  whole  plain  was 
literally  covered  with  flocks  of  goats  and  the  camels  of 
the  Arabs/'  When  a  great  tribe  crosses  the  desert, 
while  all  is  safe,  they  spread  over  an  immense  space  of 
ground.  It  is  often  several  hours'  ride  firom  one  end  to 
the  other  of  the  strolling  mass,  but  when  danger 
threatens,  the  caravan  is  rapidly  concentrated  and 
speedily  arranged  for  battle. 

"Now  the  Scripture,''  says  Mr.  Porster,  "has  given 
us  the  true  dimensions  of  the  camp  of  Israel  at  Bamleh. 
It  lay  along  the  plain  for  twelve  miles,  or  a  days'  jour- 
ney in  length,  for  this  is  the  literal  sense  of  Num. 
xi.  31 ;  and  around  this  vast  camp  were  brought  the 
feathered  fowls — ^the  "  saivs  "  two  cubits  high  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth ;  a  word  which  the  Septuagint  and  the 
Vulgate  have  rendered  "  quails,"  and  with  which  has 
been  connected  the  eztraordmary  idea  of  small  birds  lying 
two  cubits  high  upon  the  face  of  the  eartlu  The  Psalmist 
tells  us,  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  27— 

"  He  rained  flesh  upon  them  as  dust, 
And  winged  fowls  as  the  sand  of  the  sea." 

At  the  commencement  of  four  short  Sinaitic  inscrip- 
tions in  the  Wady  Mokatteb,  Mr.  Porster  found  the  old 
Arabic  Word  nuham,  which  Glolius  translated  ''red 
geese/'  and  as  the  sea,  was  signified  by  the  next  word, 
the  reading  of  the  wholes 


"  The  red  geese  ascend  from  the  sea 
Lasting,  the  people  eat  on  at  them." 

Or, 

•<  Lusting  the  people  feed  to  repletion.*' 


^ 
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Mr.  Forrter  then  began  to  think  that  probably  the 
Hebrew  salu  of  Mosee  miglit  not  mean  guaUa,  but 
armnei,  a  Idnd  of  long-I^^ged  red  goose^  two  cabits  in 
atature.  Snbh  birds  are  said  in  ''Enoyd.  Brit/'  some- 
times  to  resort  to  the  coasts  of  Picardy^  in  France^  in 
Booh  prodigions  flobks  as  to  prove  a  pest  to  the  inhabi- 
tants. In  1740  they  destroyed  all  the  com  near  the  sea 
tx)ast.  They  were  knocked  on  the  bead  with  dlabs^  but 
their  nnmbcm  were  so  prodigious  tbat  this  availed  bnt 
little;  when  the  north  wind,  which  had  brought  them, 
ceased  to  blow,  they  tooktheir  leave. 

Mr.  Forster  announced  this  discovery  concerning  the 
ccanes  from  the  sea  in  his  ''Voice  of  Sinai''  twelve 
years  ago,  and  he  was  mnch  surprised  and  pleased  to 
fuid  that  in  an  un^jnibUshed  journal  of  Canon  Stanley's, 
he  mentions  this  tact — "  On  the  evening  and  morning  of 
our  encampment,  immediately  before  reaching  the 
Wady  Huderah,  the  sky  was  literally  darkened  by  the 
flight  of  innumerable  birds,  which  proved  to  be  some 
large  red-legged  cranes,  three  feet  high,  with  black  and 
white  wings,  measuring  seven  feet  from  tip  to  tip,  which 
we  had  seen  in  like  numbers  at  the  first  cataract  of  the 
Nile."  Canon  Stanley  writes  of  this  fact  (though  he 
does  not  print  what  he  wrote)  as  "  one  that  would  delight 
Mr.  Forster."  He  adds  that  Schubert  saw  similar  flights 
on  nearly  the  same  spot,  which  must  be  close  to  Kibroth- 
hattaavah,  and  that  he  and  his  friends  had  eaten  one  of 
these  birds  upon  the  Nile,  and  had  found  it  very  good 
food"  When  seen  at  Huderah,  they  were  on  the  wing 
from  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  across  the  Sinai  peninsula,  and 
flying  over  the  very  scene  of  the  miracle. 

How  wondrous  a  confirmation  of  the  fact  that  God 
has  at  last  suffered  these  mysterious  writings  to  be  read 
by  modem  eyes,  and  to  tend  in  their  measure  to  confirm 
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the  trath  of  the  Mosaic  narratives.  These  large  birds 
it  seems  were  spread  abroad  round  about  the  camp  to 
dry  their  flesh  in  the  burning  sands,  for  this  was  a  com- 
mon Egyptian  custom* 

In  '^  Sinai  Photographed,'^  are  translated  many  new 
inscriptions  on  this  subject  from  the  fresh  mouldings  of 
M.  Lottin  de  Laval.  In  a  Wady  close  to  Serbal  is  found 
the  following : — 

**  The  people  make  many  joumejay  pilgrimixmg  in  the  raet  wilder* 
ne88." 

In  Wady  Mokatteb  we  have  :— 

**  The  people  derour  enormoiifly  and  Toneioiislj.'' 

<*The  people  derour  greedflj,  thej  drink  like  hones,  thej  clamour 
tumultuously. 
Disobedient  to  all  authority.    Sucking  the  marrow  from  (he  honee. 
Devouring  flesh  rayenouBly,  drinking  wine  greedily, 
Dancing,  shouting  they  play.*' 

How  similar  is  this  to  the  Scriptural  account  of 
them  (Exod.  xxxii.  6)  quoted  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  x.  7), 
as  it  is  written — 

**  The  people  sat  down  to  eat  and  to  drink. 
And  rose  up  to  play." 

Drunkenness  and  gluttony  seem  to  have  been  the 
national  vices  of  the  Israelites  of  the  Exode :  see  the 
laws  made  against  these  sins  (Deut.  xxi.  18 — 21)^  and 
no  less  a  punishment  than  death  was  decreed  in  the  law 
to  be  inflicted  on  their  account. 

*<  And  while  the  flesh  was  yet  hetween  their  teeth,  ere  it  was  chewed, 
the  wrath  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  the  people,  and  the  Lord  smote 
the  people  with  a  Terj  great  plague.  And  He  called  the  name  of  that 
place  Kibroth-hattaavah,  because  there  they  buried  the  people  that 
lusted."— NuH.  xi.  33, 84. 
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DBBOTH-HATTAAYAH. 

Yes^  Kibroth-hattaavah  or  Sarbnt-el-Khadem^  is  a 
place  of  graves^  a  mountain  cemeteiy  ;  and  graves  are 
also  scattered  in  the  surrounding  valleys.  This  mountain 
and  its  monuments  were  known  to  geographers  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries — to  Ortelius  in 
1600  A.D.^  and  to  Groldsmidcht  in  1700 — ^as  an  Israelite 
station.  Niebuhr  rediscovered  it  in  1 762.  Laval  speaks  of 
the  ascent  as  very  toilsome  up  the  precipitous  red  sand- 
stone rock.  ''  A  narrqw  track  winds  along  the  face  of  the 
precipice  at  the  head  of  the  ravine^  where  a  false  step 
would  have  been  death,  and  at  the  top  we  came  upon  a 
level  ridge,  and  a  tract  of  high  table  land  resembling  the 
Saxon  Switzerland,  and  intersected  by  deep  ravines, 
while  higher  peaks  lay  all  around  it.  Here  with  a  dark 
clmsm  on  either  side  are  situated  the  singular  and 
mysterious  monuments  of  Sarbut-el-Khadem/' 

This  moimtain  had  been  spoken  of  to  M.  Niebuhr 
as  Jebel-el-Mokatteb.  On  ascending  it,  he  says,  he  was 
astonished  to  find  on  the  summit  a  superb  Egyptian 
cemetery.  ''I  give  this  description  of  it/'  he  adds, 
^'  though  I  had  seen  nothing  in  Egypt  like  it ;  the  space 
is  filled  with  stones  from  5  to  7  feet  high,  covered  with 
hieroglyphs,  and  the  more  one  examines  these  stones,  the 
more  one  is  convinced  that  they  are  tombstones,  in- 
scribed with  epitaphs.  In  the  midst  of  the  stones  has 
been  erected  a  building  of  which  only  the  walls  remain, 
and '  a  little  chamber  at  the  end  sustained  by  square 
pillars,  and  these  are  also  covered  with  inscriptions/' 

In  a  second  visit,  Niebuhr  succeeded  in  copying 
these  so-called  hieroglyphical  inscriptions  which,  he 
remarks,  are  as  fine  as  any  of  the  remains  in  Egypt. 
One  feature  particularly  attaching  to  them  however,  is. 
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that  the  goat^  an  animal  native  to  the  desert^  abounds 
in  these^  while  in  Egjrpt  we  notice  always  the  bull,  and 
never  the  goat. 

On  a  first  inspection  of  Mr.  Forster's  copies  firom 
Niebnhr's  plates  of  the  tablets  of  Sarbut-el-Ehadem,  any 
cursory  observer  would  say,  "  Oh,  these  are  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics  ;'*  but,  on  a  more  patient  examination,  the 
interpreter  points  us  in  the  first,  second  and  third  plates 
of  Niebuhr  to  unmistakable  figures  of  the  nuhams,  or 
long-legged  geese,  as  the  prominent  symbols;  twenty-five 
of  these  birds  occur  in  the  first  tablet,  ten  in  the  second, 
and  fifteen  in  the  third.  The  way  of  their  capture  is 
likewise  indicated  by  a  succession  of  archers,  the  same 
as  on  Egyptian  monuments ;  there  are  no  fewer  than 
eighteen  on  the  first  tombstone.  The  Israelites  of  the 
Exode  were  a  nation  of  archers. 

"The  children  ofEphnim    being  armed  and  cairying    bows."— - 
Ps.  IxxviiL  18. 

The  birds  which  darkened  the  air  would  fall  by  tens 
of  thousands  before  the  arrows  of  600,000  armed  men, 
and  besides  the  archers  there  occur  figures  running  with 
sticks,  which  may  depict  the  pursuit  of  the  "  feathered 
fowls/'  Owls  are  also  prominent,  "ill-omened,  and 
emblems  of  death/'  Among  all  these  figures  are  com- 
mingled Sinaitic  characters.  Mr.  Forster  thus 
deciphers  by  his  alphabet  some  of  the  mixed  legends 
and  devices. 

"  From  the  sea  the  cranes  congregate  to  one  spot ; 
The  archers  shoot  at  the  cranes  passing  oyer  the  plain. 
Evil-stomached  they  rush  after  the  prey — 
The  sepulchre  their  doom — their  marrow  cormpted  by  Gk)d. 
The  sleepy  owl,  emblem  of  death,  Gk>d  sends  destruction  among  them. 
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The  mother  of  aepulohres— the  bkok  and  white  geese, 

A  sadden  death.    Ghreedilj  lusting  after  flesh,  die  the  gluttons. 

The  mountain  top  ascend  the  Hebrews, 

Thej  eat^  devour,  consume,  till  nothing  is  left,  exceeding  all  bounds. 

Their  bodies  corrupted,  by  gluttony  they  die." 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  Israel  should  have  chosen  for 
the  nobles  of  the  people  a  mountain  sepulchre.  The 
Egyptians  never  did  this;  their  monuments,  palaces, 
temples,  and  tombs  were  all  on  level  ground,  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with  "  high  places ;''  and,  remarks  Mr. 
Forster,  ''  they  whose  ancestors  filled  the  mummy  pits 
of  Thebes,  or  Memphis,  would  never  carry  their  dead 
out  to  Sarbut-el-Khadem ;  but  Moses  himself  was  com« 
manded  to  go  up  to  the  top  of  Mount  Nebo  and  die. 
Aaron  was  '  to  go  up  to  Mount  Hor,  and  die  there.^  The 
Israelites  as  well  as  the  votaries  of  Baal,  were  always 
wont  to  worship  on  'high  places,'  and  it  is  clear 
from  'the  sepulchres  in  the  mount,'  mentioned  in 
2  Kings  xxiii.  16,  that  they  were  also  wont  to  bury  on 
high  places.'* 

Mj.  Forster,  however,  considers  that,  while  Sarbut-el- 
Khadem,  and  the  Eabroth-hattaavah  of  Num.  xi.  34, 
are  one  and  the  same,  it  is  yet  self-evident  that  the 
scene  of  the  plague  could  not  have  been  limited  to  this 
locality,  or  its  countless  victims  interred  on  one  spot. 
The  mountain  top  could  have  been  the  burial-place  only  of 
the  guilty  priests  and  princes  of  Israel,  as  the  costliness 
of  the  monuments  and  the  difficulties  of  the  ascent 
combine  to  certify.  The  common  people,  the  guilty 
multitude,  must  have  had  other  and  numerous  grave- 
yards; and  the  identification  of  the  place  would  be 
incomplete  could  this  not  be  proved  to  be  the  case. 
But  here  a  service  of  no  common  moment  has  recently 
been  rendered  to  Scripture  history  and  evidences  by 
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Dr.  Siewarfc,  of  Leghorn,*  who  has  recovered,  in  the 
adjoining  wadys,  at  different  and  distant  points,  a  series 
of  ancient  tombs  and  cemeteries,  distinguishing  the 
whole  region,  and  called  universally  by  the  Arabs  to 
this  day,  ''Turbet  es  Yahond,''  the  "Graves  of  the 
Jews/' 

"Turning  to  descend  the  hill,''  says  Stewart,  '^my 
attention  was  directed  to  a  number  of  cairns  of  stone^ 
which,  from  their  blackened  appearance,  had  evidently 
remained  untouched  for  ages.  Others,  however,  had 
been  opened,  and  the  stones  were  scattered  about ;  a 
small  hole  had  been  made  in  the  centre  of  each,  pro- 
bably in  search  of  treasure.  In  two  of  those  which 
were  undisturbed  a  huge  stone  had  fallen  in  from  the  top, 
revealing  two  narrow  chambers  formed  of  granite  blocks, 
each  of  which  could  only  have  contained  a  single  body. 

"  The  next  day,  as  we  travelled  up  the  Wady  Bcrab^ 
we  came  upon  more  tombs,  with  several  chambers  in 
each.  The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  wady,  opposite 
Wady  Tamner,  seems  to  have  been  covered  with  graves, 
the  stones  of  which  are  scattered  abroad  in  all  direc- 
tions. There  is  no  vestige  of  a  town  or  village.  The 
plain  is  too  distant  from  Feiran  for  these  graves  to  have 
any  connection  with  the  ancient  city  there,  and  the  idea 
of  pilgrims  having  died  here  in  such  numbers  is  not  to 
be  entertained,  even  if  the  graves  themselves  did  not 
betoken  an  earlier  existence." 

Dr.  Stewart,  therefore,  believes  they  are  the  graves 
of  the  Israelites,  and  the  same  as  the  graves  of  greedi- 
ness at  Kibroth-hattaavah.  But  if  Wady  Berah  be 
indeed  the  Taberah  of  Scripture,  if  the  Israelites 
marched  this  way  and  died  here,  it  may  fairly  be  ex- 
pected that  their  route  shall  be  traced  by  their  road- 
•  See  **  The  Tent  and  the  Khan." 
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marks^  the  Sinaitic  inscriptloiis.  Dr.  Stewart  says  no- 
thing about  these,  but  Dr.  Eobinson  nnconscioaslj  comes 
in  to  supply  the  Tniflsing  link  of  evidence. 

In  passing  through  Wady  Berah,  the  sepulchre  and 
burial-grounds  escaped  his  notice,  but  he  observed 
and  notices  the  usual  writings.  "  I  struck  across  the 
valley/'  he  says,  ''  and  on  a  large  rock  found  four  in- 
scriptions in  the  usual  unknown  character.  Just  by  our 
tent  was  also  a  huge  detached  rock  covered  with  similar 
writings,  but  much  obliterated.  Indeed  we  found  these 
writings  at  almost  every  point  where  the  overhanging 
or  projecting  rocks  seemed  to  indicate  a  convenient 
resting-place. 

The  occurrence  of  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions  in  connec- 
tion with  the  graves  in  Wady  Berah  is  a  new  point  in 
the  evidence,  since,  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  tombs  are 
those  of  the  Israelites,  it  is  in  vain  to  question  the 
Israelite  authorship  of  the  adjoining  inscriptions. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

CHBONICLES  OF  THE  EXODUS. 

BT  WHOM  WBXE  THS  INSCRIPTIONS  XADB  ? — THB  JOUBITBT  OITWABD* 
XADK8H — THB  BLANK  OF  THB  THIBTT-BIOHT  TBAB0 — MINB8  IN  THB 
DB8BBT— THB  IBRABLITB8  AND  THB  HIBBOOLTPHS— KOHAH's  XSBBL- 
LION — THB  WBLL8  OF  BBBB-SHBBA — IBRABL'S  TWO  BONOS — THX 
BNTBANCB  AND  THB  BXIT. 

BT  WHOM  WEEK   THB  INSCRIPTIONS  MADE  f 

|ND  now  comes  the  important  question  once 
more,  "  Who  carved  these  inscriptions  V 
Dr.  Bobinson  and  Professor  Beer  assign  to 
them  a  Christian  origin,  though  they  are  not 
able  to  discover,  according  to  their  plstn  of 
interpretation,  a  single  Jewish  or  Christian 
name  in  any  of  them.  Their  rendering  in  Hebrew  of 
the  ever-recurring  sign  which  Mr.  Forster  reads  ''  the 
people,*'  is  the  word  "  shalum,"  or  peace,  which  they 
would  suppose  to  be  a  pious  invocation  by  passing 
pilgrims.  But  Lepsius  differs  with  them  there,  and  de- 
clares that  the  writers  could  have  been  no  mere  passers- 
by,  but  must  have  been  permanent  occupants  of  the 
desert.  Lepsius,  however,  only  assigns  the  writings  to 
the  first  centuries  before  and  after  Christ ;  and  Dr. 
Stewart  makes  another  and  a  fresh  proposition,  that 
they  were  "  the  work  of  the  later  Amalekites,  who  were 
the  ancient  dwellers  in  this  desert.'' 

JVhy,  however,  the  Amalekites   should  have  occu- 
pied   themselves  in    thus    illustrating    Israel's  pecu- 
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liar  way-marks,  according  to  the  Scripture  narra- 
tive of  their  joumeya  and  their  sins,  remains  to  be 
shown. 

Mr.  Forster  points  to  an  interesting  episode  in  the 
sacred  narrative  of  Num.  xi.  25 — 30.  When  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord  had  been  poured  out  upon  the  seventy 
elders  they  went  up  to  the  Tabernacle  to  prophecy,  two 
out  of  their  number  remaining  behind,  Eldad  and  Medad, 
though  '^  the  spirit,  it  is  said,  rested  upon  them  also, 
and  they  were  of  them  tliat  were  written"  This  phrase 
is  confessedly  obscure.  It  has  been  understood  to  refer 
to  certain  tickets  or  tablets  inscribed  by  Moses  with  the 
word  ''  elder,"  and  given  to  each  of  the  seventy  as  their 
passport  to  office. 

In  a  work  entitled,  "  A  Pilgrimage  to  the  Land  of 
my  Fathers,"  by  the  Rev.  Moses  Margoliouth,  pub- 
lished in  1850,  a  new  interpretation  of  the  original 
Hebrew  was  proposed.  The  writer,  to  whom  Hebrew 
was  a  native  tongue,  discovers  in  the  phrase  in  ques- 
tion a  reference  to  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions.  For  the 
enigmatic  rendering  ^'they  were  of  them  that  were 
written,"  he  would  substitute  the  following,  which  ho 
says  is  the  literal  translation  of  the  words,  D^3inDn  ntDHI 
Vhaymah  baccthoobeem,  "  They  were  among  the  cthoo- 
beem,  or  inscriptions." 

"  On  examining  what  different  travellers  have  written 
about  the  locality  of  those  inscriptions,"  says  Mr.  Mar- 
goliouth, "  I  am  convinced  that  Eldad  and  Medad 
were  then  in  that  famous  region,  at  the  awfuUy  memo- 
rable place  Kibroth-hattaavah,  the  very  spot  where  the 
inscriptions  are  found." 

Mr.  Forster  remarks  upon  this,  '^  that  the  identity 
of  the  Mosaic  term  Cafoodim,  and  the  Arabic  local 
name  MokaUeh,   is    by   no  means  to  be    overlooked. 
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It  is  most  significant,  for,  the  high  antiquity  of  the 
names  of  Eastern  places  taken  into  account,  there 
arises  a  strong  probability  that  the  present  name, 
Wady  Mokatteb,  may  have  been  the  name  borne  by 
that  '  Written  Valley'  from  the  time  of  Moses  and  the 
Exode/' 

He  also  adds : — 

"  The  relative  positions  of  the  tabernacle,  the  camp, 
and  the  written  valleys,  at  this  time  in  Israel's  rear,  will 
be  found  of  great  collateral  value  to  this  author's  argu- 
ment. The  Tabernacle,  we  know,  was  always  pitched  in 
the  Israelite  marches  in  front  of  the  host ;  and  here  it 
is  expressly  stated,  '  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the 
Lord  went  before  them  in  the  three  days'  journey,  to 
search  out  a  resting  place  for  them.'  Consequently  it 
was  pitched  northward,  towards  Hazeroth.  The  camp 
stretched  behind  it,  towards  Sarbut-el-Ehadem  and  the 
entrance  to  the  wadys,  Maghara  and  Mokatteb.  Eldad 
and  Medad,  consequently,  who  remained  behind  the 
other  elders  in  the  camp,  had  every  facility  of  access  to 
the  inscribed  valleys,  a  circumstance  which  tells  with 
fresh  force  on  those  hitherto  obscure  but  henceforth 
most  luminous  words — 

*  And  tliej  were  among  the  inflcriptions.' 
''  I  believe,"  says  Mr.  Forster,  '^  that  this  mention  of 
the  Sinaitic  inscriptions  by  Moses  himself  in  the  book 
of  Numbers  may  continue  to  be   questioned,   but  can 
never  be  refuted." 

THE  JOURNEY   ONWAED. 

The  way  of  "  the  people "  after  their  fatal  stay  of 
a  month  at  Kibroth-hattaavah,  lay  onward  through  a 
great  and  terrible  wilderness  by  the  mountain  of  the  Amo- 
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ritea  to  Eadesh  Bamea  (Dent.  i.  19).  There  are  eleven 
days'  journey  fix)m  Horeb  nnto  Kadesh  Bamea  (Deut.  i. 
2) ;  and  as  thirty-eight  years  of  their  wilderness  journeys 
elapsed  between  their  leaving  Kadesh  Bamea  and  their 
returning  to  it  and  going  over  the  Brook  Zered  (see 
Deut.  ii.),  and  they  departed  fix)m  Horeb  only  in  the 
second  month  of  the  second  year  of  the  wanderings^  a 
space  of  ten  months  Hes  between  the  two.  A  month 
they  spent  in  burying  their  dead  at  Kibroth-hattaavah^ 
a  week  at  Hazeroth,  while  Miriam^  being  leprous,  was 
shut  out  from  the  camp ;  and  at  Kadesh  itself  they  abode 
many  days  while  waiting  for  the  spies. 

KADESH. 

Kadesh  was  a  city  on  the  uttermost  border  of  Edom 
(Num.  XX.  16).  It  was  also  a  wilderness :  they  ^^pitched 
in  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  which  is  Kadesh''  (Num.  xxxiii. 
86).  The  present  Ain-el-Weibah  is  considered  by 
Robinson  to  mark  its  site. 

The  Mount  Shapher  of  Num.  xxxiii.  23,  an  inter- 
mediate station  between  Hazeroth  and  Kadesh,  is,  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  the  Djebel  Shafer  of  the 
Arabs,  the  mountain  range  lying  north-east  of  the  Gulf 
of  Akaba,  and  extending  thence  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Petra. 

At  Kadesh  they  wore  in  the  high  road  for  speedy 
entrance  to  the  Promised  Land,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year,  but  alas !  they  doubted  the  leading  even  of  the 
fire  and  the  cloud,  and  actually  said  one  to  another,  ^^  Let 
us  make  us  a  captain,  and  let  us  return  into  Egypt." 
They  were  saved  from  instant  destruction  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord,  who  came  down  in  His  glory,  only  by 
the  prayer  of  Moses,  and  were  pardoned  "  according 
to  his  word."     But  the  Lord  said : — 
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**  Became  all  thoM  men  which  hare  seen  my  gloiy,  and  mj  miraclea, 
which  I  did  in  Egypt  and  in  the  wildernera,  hare  tempted  me  now 
these  ten  times... surely  they  shall  not  see  the  land  which  I  sware  unto 
their  fathers." 

And  it  was  commanded  afresh : — 

'*  To-morrow  torn  you,  and  get  you  into  the  wildemess  by  the  way 
of  the  Bed  Sea." 

THE   BLANK  OF  THB   THIBTT-EIGHT  YEABS. 

And  of  the  thirty-eight  years  that  followed  we  have 
hitherto  thought  we  knew  nothing,  till  we  find  them  again 
at  Kadesh  in  the  fortieth  year  after  their  departure 
from  Egypt. 

At  Kadesh  Miriam  dies,  and  is  buried.  Here  again 
the  new  generation  of  the  people  chode  with  Moses,  and 
said,  "  Would  God  we  had  died  when  our  brethren  died 
before  the  Lord.''  The  children  like  the  fathers  lusted 
after  Egypt ;  and  Moses  and  Aaron  for  once  lost  their 
patience,  and,  forgetting  the  calm  power  of  the  rod  of 
God,  smote  the  rock  twice,  when  they  had  been  com- 
manded but  to  speak  to  it,  and  said,  ''  Hear  now,  ye 
rebels,  must  we  fetch  you  water  out  of  this  rock  ?''  and 
so  lost  their  own  entrance  to  the  land,  because  of  the 
waters  of  Meribah. 

Mr.  Forster  finds  in  one  of  the  inscriptions,  moulded 
by  Lottin  de  Laval,  the  following  :— 

**  The  congregation  at  Kadesh. 
Smiting  the  rock,  like  a  great  rirer  depart  passing  forth  the  waters, 
Moses,  their  shepherd,  a  meek  and  lowly  man, 
To  the  thirsty  giyes  water  to  drink." 

Dr.  Stewart  refers  to  this  as  a  gross  anachronism, 
and  enough  to  upset  the  whole  theory  of  Mr.  Porster's 
alphabet ;  but  ought  it  fairly  to  be  thus  viewed  ?  If  the 
Eock  records  were  made  by  men  inspired  of  God^  and  were 
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to  remain  as  evidence  to  doubters  in  these  days  of  '^  tlie 
provocation  in  the  wilderness,'*  there  was  every  reason 
that  they  should  be  completed ;  we  are  perhaps  at  pre- 
sent merely  introduced  to  a  tithe  of  their  total  number. 
What  makes  it  impossible  that  shepherds,  who  had 
executed  some  of  the  previous  inscriptions  under  the 
inspired  elders,  should  go  back  to  add  others  to  the 
list?  The  desert  of  the  wanderings  is  no  trackless 
waste  of  Central  Asia,  as  Mr.  Forster  says.  It  is  only 
a  narrow  peninsula  scarcely  a  hundred  miles  across,  and 
the  pastors  and  their  flocks,  and  the  followers  of  the  camp, 
must  always  have  been  scattered  abroad  in  every  direc- 
tion through  its  narrow  wadys,  and  over  its  habitable 
table  lands.  Many  among  these  may  have  been  employed 
in  executing  the  Bock  records,  which  were  likely  to 
have  attracted  every  eye,  and  to  have  proved  a  chief 
point  of  interest  and  occupation  in  the  wilderuess 
life.  And  this  is  the  more  probable  when  we  remember 
that  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad  were  allowed  by 
Moses  (see  Num.  xxxiii.)  to  settle  their  cattle  and 
flocks,  and  build  cities  for  their  families  on  this  sale 
Jordan,  their  men-of-war  only  going  up  into  the  laud 
to  fight  beside  their  brethren.  The  shepherds  left 
behind  could  not  forget,  it  is  certain,  the  palm  shades 
of  Wady  Feiran  or  Wady  Hebron,  and  surely  may  have 
sometime  revisited  them. 

MINES   IN   THE   DESEBT. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  the  costly  and  elaborate  monu- 
ments of  the  cemetery  of  Sarbut-el-Kliadem,  could  not 
have  been  executed  in  the  first  month  of  Israelis  stay 
there.  A  part  of  the  thirty- eight  years  must  have  been 
spent  in  a  return  to  that  vicinity,  and  the  tombstones  of 
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that  mountain  top  are  no  work  of  shepherds.  How 
they  can  ever  have  been  attributed  to  Egyptian  miners, 
of  whom  nothing  is  heard  elsewhere^  one  is  at  a  loss  to 
conceive.  It  seems  that  no  visitors  have  hitherto  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  the  mines^  yet  Lepsius  declares  they 
must  lie  below  in  Wady  Maghara ;  and  that  to  the  east 
and  west  of  the  small  temple  dedicated  to  Athor^  on  the 
summit^  may  be  seen  great  mounds  of  slag.  He  adds 
that  these  artificial  mounds  are  250  feet  long  by  120 
broad ;  and  that  there  is  a  tongue  of  land  that  forms 
a  terrace,  and  projects  out  into  the  valley  coated  over 
with  slag  four  or  five  feet  thick,  and  covered  to  its 
base  with  slag  also.  It  appears,  he  says,  that  this  open 
spot  was  chosen  for  the  smelting  of  ore,  on  account  of 
the  keen  draughts  of  wind  perpetually  blowing  here. 

Mr.  Forster  thinks  that  if  mining  ever  was  carried 
on  here,  the  Israelites  were  the  miners.  The  working 
in  metals  ordained  at  Sinai  for  the  Tabernacle  service 
(and  skill  in  which  was  especially  imparted  by  God  to 
Bezaleel  and  Ahohab),  must  have  taken  place  some- 
where, and  possibly  at  Sarbut-el-Khadem.  The  brazen 
altar  which  Bezaleel  had  made  was  in  existence  at  the 
time  of  Solomon,  who  ofiered  a  thousand  burnt  offer- 
ings upon  it  when  it  was  more  than  five  hundred  years 
old.  The  brazen  serpent  that  Moses  had  made  was  only 
broken  up  three  hundred  years  after  Solomon's  time  by 
Hezekiah,  because  the  people  of  Israel  worshipped  it. 
The  fabrication  of  the  serpent  seems  indeed  to  have  been 
suddenly  commanded  when  they  were  in  the  vicinity  of 
Edom,  after  the  death  of  Miriam,  Mr.  Forster  con- 
siders at  Zalmonah,  the  present  Maan,  ten  miles  south 
of  Mount  Hor  ;*  but  all  the  metal  furniture  of  the  Taber- 

*  Here's  urckhardt  noticed  an  extinct  Tolcano,  possiblj  an  abandoned 
copper  mine.    See  "  Sinai  Photographed,"  p.  14. 
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nacle  must  have  liad  a  foundry,  and  that  must  Iiave 
existed  not  far  fix)m  Sinai. 

The  researches  and  mouldings  of  M.  Lottin  de  Laval 
bring  down  to  the  present  day  the  remains  of  what  has 
been  supposed  Egyptian  art  in  Sarbut-el-Khadem.  He 
brought  away  the  fsK^similes  of  more  than  eighty  monu- 
ments, or  fragments  of  monuments,  mostly  of  colossal 
dimensions,  to  be  reproduced  in  Paris  either  in  Koman 
cement  or  plaster.  He  says  the  Bedouins  accused  an 
English  captain  of  remaining  a  month  on  this  mountain 
in  l^e  year  1848,  seeking  for  vases  and  turquoises  under 
all  the  tombs ;  since  which  the  Arabs  themselves,  always 
imagining  they  should  find  hidden  treasure,  have 
achieved  the  profanation  of  these  primitive  and  curious 
remains. 


THE   ISRAELITES   AND   THE   HIEBOQLYFHS. 

That  the  carvings  here  should  be  Egyptian  in  de\4ce, 
even  if  executed  by  Israel,  Mr.  Forster  points  out 
as  probable,  nay,  that  it  would  be  wonderful,  in- 
deed, if  they  were  not.  "  In  considering,^^  he 
says,  ''  the  question  of  the  use  of  the  Egyptian 
language  and  characters  by  the  Israelites  in  the  wilder- 
ness, one  great  point  has  hitherto  been  often  over- 
looked, namely,  the  multitude  of  native  Egyptians 
who  went  forth  with  them  out  of  Egypt  (see  Exod.  xii. 
38;  Num.  xi.  4).  In  Lev.  xxiv.  10  we  read  of  an 
Israelite  woman  whose  father  was  an  Egyptian,  and 
this  proves  occasional  intermarriage.  The  inscriptions 
of  a  people  so  long  resident  in  Egypt,  would  naturally 
be  accompanied  by  some  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  Was 
not  Moses  himself  '  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians,' and  certain,  therefore,  sometimes  to  clothe 
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hia  Egyptian  wisdom  in  Egyptian  words^  namely^  in 
hieroglyphics  ?'' 

The  bodies  of  both  Jacob  and  Joseph  had  been 
embalmed  by  Egyptian  physicians  (Gen.  1.  2,  3,  26), 
and  buried  in  state,  which  certainly  involves  the  use  of 
hieroglyphics  on  their  co£5iis.  The  bones  of  Joseph 
accompanied  the  nation  in  their  Exode,  and  these 
Egyptian  characters  must  thus  have  been  perpetually 
before  their  eyes. 

Hieroglyphic  writing,  therefore,  could  not  have  been 
forbidden  to  them,  though,  as  they  became  separated 
from  those  who  had  used  it  they  would  gradually  less 
and  less  employ  it ;  and  use  it,  only  as  we  use  the  Roman 
or  Saxon  names  of  the  days  and  weeks,  without  refer- 
ence to  their  heathen  origin.  In  the  hieroglyphic 
tablets  at  Sarbut-el-Khadem,  however,  and  on  the 
rocks,  animals  peculiar  to  the  Arabian  peninsula  are 
constantly  substituted  for  brute  Egyptian  deities.  No 
Egyptian  would  have  substituted  the  long-homed  Ibis 
for  Apis  his  god,  and  Niebuhr  had  noticed  this  discre- 
pancy. The  human  figures  are  sometimes  representa- 
tions of  the  Pharaohs,  sometimes  of  the  false  gods  of 
Egypt.  Many  of  the  Israelites  were  no  doubt  idola- 
ters in  Egypt,  indeed  there  is  Scripture  proof  of  it. 
In  Ezek.  xx.  the  prophet  is  told  to  ''cause  them  to 
know  the  abominations  of  their  fathers.^'  In  Egypt 
they  had  been  commanded  not  to  defile  themselves  with 
idols,  but  they  rebelled,  and  did  not  forsake  them ;  and 
God  said  :-^ 

*'  1  will  pour  out  my  fary  upon  theDD^  to  aooompliah  my  anger  against 
them  in  the  midst  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 

**  But  I  wrought  for  mj  name*s  sake  that  it  should  not  be  polluted  be- 
fore the  heathen,  among  whom  they  were,  .  .  .  wherefore  I  caused  them 
to  go  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  brought  them  into  the  wilder- 
ness."—Ezek.  XI.  8—10. 
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After  this  it  is  recorded  that  Gt>d  gave  them  His 
Sabbaths  to  be  a  sign  between  Him  and  them ;  and  it  is 
four  times  mentioned — 

^  Kj  Sabbaths  they  greatlj  polluted ...  for  their  eyes  were  after  their 
&then'  idoU." 

This  accounts  for  the  temple  of  Athor  on  the  height 
of  Sarbat-el-E[haddm^  and  it  was  at  this  point  that  the 
'^  mixed  multitude ''  probably  began  to  be  sifted  out  of 
the  host.  The  latest  stele  or  monument  found  in  this 
cemeteiy  is  said  by  Lepsius  to  be  the  last  king  of  the 
nineteenth  dynasty^  and  since  that  era  ho  supposes  the 
place  "to  have  been  deserted  by  the  Egyptians/* 

What  if  the  Israelites  thus  dated  their  Kibroth- 
hattaayah^  in  the  second  year  of  their  wanderings  ! 
That  last  king  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty  was  the  one 
not  buried  in  his  own  tomb,  and  would  hero,  by  another 
incidental  proof,  be  identified  as  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
Exodus.     (See  p.  102.) 

It  seems  to  have  been  by  degrees  that  God  refined 
and  purified  their  language,  as  well  as  their  ideas. 

"  When  Israel  went  out  of  Egypt,  the  house  of  Jacob,  from  a  people 
of  strange  language." — Ps.  cxiv.  1. 

**  Egypt,  where  I  heard  a  language  that  I  understood  not." — Ps. 
Ixxxi.  5. 

The  voice  of  Israel  as  uttered  on  the  rocks,  recurs 
very  much  to  the  tongue  of  Eber,  their  early  ances- 
tor, in  sound  and  meaning  too.  These  rock  writ- 
ings are  only  to  be  read  by  the  ancient  Arabic  dic- 
tionaries, yet  the  form  of  many  of  the  letters  is  Egyp- 
tian, as  might  be  expected.  Is  it  not  probable  that  on 
the  tables  of  stone,  inscribed  by  the  Divine  finger,  Moses 
received  for  them  that  purer  and  less  copious  Ilebrcw 
language,  which  was  to  mark  them  as  God^s  people  Israel 
from  then  till  now  ? 
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Kitto^  in  his  article  on  Arabia^  in  his  "  Biblical 
Dictionary/'  tells  ns  that  the  Arabic  alphabet  contains 
all  the  Hebrew  letters,  but  differently  pronounced  in 
different  dialects,  and  therefore  their  value  is  not  the 
same.  The  order  of  the  letters  is  not  now  the  same^ 
but  it  was  so  once,  and  a  comparison  of  the  actual  state 
of  Hebrew  and  Arabic  in  their  earliest  form,  evinces  ^ 
degree  of  aflSnity  that  exceeds  expectation.  Nine-tenths 
of  the  Hebrew  roots  of  words  may  be  found  in  the 
Arabic  dictionaries,  but  the  Arabic  language  has  by  far 
the  most  copious  development.     (See  p.  168.) 

Twenty-two  letters  of  the  demotic  Egyptian  alphabet, 
according  to  Lottin  de  Laval,  are  constantly  to  be  found 
in  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions.  Therefore,  although  they 
came  into  Egypt  with  their  native  Aramean,  or  primitive 
Arabian  dialect,  and  Joseph  spoke  to  them  by  an  in- 
terpreter (Gen.  xlii.  23),  we  may  be  permitted  to  sup- 
pose that  the  poor  dialect  of  the  pastoral  people  had 
been  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  language  of  their 
sovereign  masters.  And  surely,  adds  the  French  sa/vcmt, 
the  intelligent  Hebrew  people  coming  out  of  a  country 
of  inscriptions,  would  be  likely  to  use  the  granite  of 
Sinai,  as  a  monument  to  thank  God  for  the  recovery  of 
their  liberty. 

"  I  was  surprised  to  find,''  says  Dr.  Stewart,  "  on 
several  of  the  tablets  in  the  Wady  Maghara,  a  line  or 
two  of  what  seemed  to  be  the  Sinaitic  characters,  which 
abound  on  the  rocks  of  the  neighbouring  Wady,  followed 
by  many  lines  of  hieroglyphics.  In  another  there  is  a 
line  of  Sinaitic  writing,  and  twelve  of  hieroglyphics.  As 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  this  noticed  in  any 
book  of  travels,  I  would  invite  the  particular  attention 
of  future  explorers  to  these  tablets.  For  if  it  be  found 
on  further  examination  that  tliey  contain  genuine  Sinaitic 
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inscriptions,  as  well  as  hieroglyphics,  (his  will  go  far  to 
settle  the  a>ge  to  which  all  the  others  belong" 

Mr.  Forster  confirms  this  important  remark  by  a 
specimen  of  a  triple  tablet,  two  hierogljpliic  inscrip- 
tions, and  one  Sinaitic  by  their  side,  photographed  from 
a  cast  of  it  taken  by  Mr.  Pierce  Bntler,  in  a  mountain 
cave  in  the  same  Wady  Maghara. 

kobah's  bebeluok. 

We  were  brought  back  to  the  point  of  Sarbut-el- 
Ehadem  by  considering  the  occupations  of  the  thirty- 
eight  unnoted  years  in  the  Scripture  narrative  of  the 
wanderings.  Mr.  Forster  has  recently  published  a  pri- 
vate impression  of  an  "  Essay  on  the  Date  op  Korah's 
Rebellion/*  as  agreeing  with  that  in  the  margin  of  our 
English  Bibles,  B.C.  1471.  Archbishop  Usher  has 
assigned  this  occurrence  to  the  second  year  of  the 
Exode,  B.C.  1490;  but  it  is  hereby  convincingly  shown  that 
it  occurred  in  or  near  the  twentieth,  or  B.C.  1471 .  The  fact 
is  proved  by  the  case  of  Zelophehad  and  his  daughters. 
The  death  of  their  father  occurred  at  the  time  of  Korah^s 
death,  B.C.  1451.     They  thus  witness  thereof  to  Moses  : 

'*  Cor  father  died  in  the  wilderness,  and  he  was  not  in  the  company 
of  them  that  gathered  themselyes  together  against  the  Lord  in  the  com- 
pany of  Korah  i  but  died  in  his  own  sin." — Num.  xxyiL  3. 

He  was  evidently  of  those  who  died  on  the  morrow 
from  the  plague,  that  fell  upon  such  as  had  accused  Moses 
of  killing  the  people  of  the  Lord,  see  Num.  xvi.  49. 
In  the  last  year  of  the  Exode  the  five  daughters  made 
their  appeal  to  Moses  for  their  father's  inheritance,  as 
they  had  no  brothers,  and  each  became  a  bride  in  her 
own   tribe  of  Manasseh  (see    Num.   xxvii.,  and  also 
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chap,  xxxvi).  If  the  date  of  the  father's  death  were  in 
1490  B.C.,  the  youngest  of  the  daughters  would  have 
been  in  her  fortieth  year  or  older  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage,  which  is  not  in  the  least  probable.  Further 
proofs  to  the  same  point  are  given  from  the  contem- 
porary genealogies  of  Levi,  Joseph,  and  Beuben. 

''  In  this  awful  episode  of  Korah's  rebellion,'*  Mr. 
Forster  adds,  '^a  light  breaks  in  upon  the  very  middle  of 
those  unrecorded  thirty-eight  years,  a  record  all  the  more 
valuable  as  evidence  to  the  reality  of  the  Mosaic  history, 
for  the  national  character  of  the  IsraeUtes  in  all  stages  of 
their  wanderings  seems  to  have  been  the  same.  They 
murmured  at  Marah  and  Bephidim,  wept  and  lusted  at 
Taberah  and  Kibroth-hattaavah,  and  openly  rebelled  at 
Meribah,  as  they  had  done  about  Korah.  The  consis- 
tency of  crime  and  punishment  throughout  the  forty 
years  marks  the  historical  fidelity  of  the  Mosaic  narra- 
tives, which  the  wisdom  of  fools  would  in  these  days 
question  and  impugn.  The  national  transgressions  and 
divine  punishments  all  worked  out  the  doom  of  that 
generation  of  the  people,  'whose  carcases  were  to 
perish  in  the  wilderness.' 

'^  The  rebellion  of  Korah,  isolated  as  it  stands,  lets 
in  light  on  other  transactions  at  this  period  of  the 
Exode.  That  rebellion  gave  birth  to  the  series  of  divine 
enactments  which  follow  in  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth, 
and  nineteenth  chapters  of  Numbers,  which  establish  anew 
in  more  stringent  terms  the  total  distinctness  of  the  orders 
and  offices  of  the  priests  and  Levites  from  the  duties  of 
the  rest  of  the  congregation. 

'^  Foremost  among  those  enactments,  stands  the 
miracle  of  Aaron's  miraculously  budded  rod.  It  is 
remarkable  that  this  miracle  of  the  Exode,  which 
comes  in  to   enlighten  its    very   darkest  period,  has 
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but  one  fellow  in  the  whole  Mosaic  history,  the  per- 
petual preservation  of  the  manna,  an  omer  of  which 
was  to  be  kept  for  all  generations  of  the  people,  that 
they  might  see  the  bread  wherewith  they  had  been  fed 
in  Uie  wilderness.  In  like  manner  Aaron^s  rod,  with  its 
miraculous  buds  upon  it,  was  to  be  kept  also  for  a  per- 
petual memorial  against  the  rebels  (Num.  xvii.  10). 

"  But  it  is  to  St.  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
that  we  owe  the  knowledge  how  this  divine  command- 
ment was  fulfilled. 

"  Hebrews  ix.  3^  4,  points  us  to— 

*  The  ark  of  the  oovenant  OTerlaid  round  about  with  gold,  wherein  was 
the  golden  pot  that  had  manna,  and  Aaron's  rod  that  budded,  and  the 
taUee  of  the  oorenant.' 

"Between  the  laying  up  of  the  memorials  of  the  manna 
and  the  rod,  as  we  now  learn,  may  have  occurred  an 
interval  of  twenty  years,  the  manna  was  laid  up  in 
B.C.  1491,  the  rod  probably  about  B.C.  1471 ;  the  union 
in  the  ark  of  the  mementos  of  these  two  miracles,  and 
their  being  preserved  with  the  tables  of  the  covenant, 
bespeaks  their  imperishable  value.'' 

But  if  any  would  from  this  narrative  deduce  example 
for  the  undue  assumption  of  authority  on  the  part  of 
the  ecclesiastical  orders— one  deadly  error  of  these  pre- 
sent days — the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  specifies 
that  it  was  "  the  time  past  in  which  these  things  were  or- 
dained,'' and  points  to  the  functions  of  the  Le\dtical 
priesthood,  only  as  illustrative  of  the  eternal  priesthood 
of  Christ,  his  beloved  Master,  entering  in  once  for  all 
into  the  holy  place,  and  ofiering  Himself  without  spot 
unto  God,  thereby  putting  away  the  sin  alike  of  Jew 
and  Gentile,  and  then  sitting  down  "  a  priest  after  the 
order  of  Melchisedek "   at  "  the  right  hand  of  God, 
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from  hencefortH  expecting  till  His  enemies  be  made 
His  footstool/'     See  also  Heb.  vii.  18,  19. 


THE   WELLS   OF  BEEB-SHEBA. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  Sinaitic  inscrip- 
tions, we  must  note  that  one  chief  objection  raised 
against  the  reality  of  Mr.  Forster's  interpretations  has 
been  the  imperfect  construction,  and  abrupt,  and  broken 
sense  they  presented.  In  reply,  he  produces  from  the 
books  of  Moses  themselves  a  perfect  example  of  this 
very  style. 

The  passage  in  question  is  the  Song  of  Israel,  Numb« 
xxi.  16—18.    Let  the  reader  judge: — 

**  And  from  thence  they  went  to  Beer,  that  U,  the  well  whereof  the 
Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  Chither  the  people  together,  and  I  will  gire 
them  water. 

"  Then  Israel  sang  this  song — 

••  Spring  up,  O  well  j 
Sing  ye  unto  it : 
The  princes  digged  the  well. 
The  nobles  of  the  people  digged  it, 
By  the  lawgiyer. 
With  their  stayes." 

Moses  himself  tells  us  that  this  passage  is  a  song, 
yet  it  is  so  abrupt  as  to  require  the  sense  to  be  filled  up 
mentally  in  order  to  its  being  intelligible.  Our  trans- 
lators have  added  the  words  by  "  the  direction  of  the 
lawgiver/' 

The  continuity  may  be  thus  shown  : — 

"  The  princes  digged  the  well  by  direction  of  the  lawgirer. 
The  nobles  of  the  people  digged  it  with  their  stares." 

The  reader  is  probably  aware  that  we  have  the  his- 

s 
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tory  of  four  wells  of  Beer-sheba : — The  well  of  water  that 
Hagab  saw  ( Gen.  xxi.  19) ;  the  well  that  Abraham  dug, 
and  called  to  Abimelech  to  witness  (Gen.  xxi.  30) ;  the 
well  that  Isaac  dug  (Gen.  xxvi.  25) ;  and  the  well  of 
Moses  (Namb.  xxi.  16). 

An  extract  from  the  journal  of  the  Rev.  A.  W. 
Thorold^  Feb.  26^  1848^  gives  the  following  interesting 
particulars  of  the  locality  : — 

"  In  half  an  hour  we  reached  Beer-sheba,  on  the  side 
of  a  mountain  stream,  with  a  gravelly  rocky  bed.  The 
first  well  we  saw  was  circular,  lined  with  masonry,  and 
with  deep  grooves  cut  in  the  curbstones  by  the  friction 
of  ropes.*  It  is  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  forty-two 
deep,  and  evidently  very  ancient.  All  round  were  a 
number  of  camel  troughs,  roughly  hewn  out  of  single 
masses  of  stone,  now  five  in  number,  but  formerly  ten. 
The  surrounding  scenery  reminded  me  forcibly  of  the 
north  of  Yorkshire,  between  Sedbergh  and  Hawes. 

^' A  little  further  on  is  another  well  of  really  mag- 
nificent dimensions — twelve  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter, 
and  forty-four  and  a  half  deep,  down  to  the  surface  of 
the  water.  These  measurements  are  Dr.  Robinsou^s. 
There  were  ten  camel  troughs  still  remaining  hero,  out 
of  twelve.  We  then  came  to  a  third  well  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  first,  and  which  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  mentioned  by  other  travellers.  The  only 
thing  jfcliat  deserves  notice,  with  respect  to  the  latter 
well,  is  an  inscription  cut  into  one  of  the  stones,  and 
which  seemed  to  be  of  the  same  class  of  writing  as  the 
Sinaitic  in  Wadi  Mokatteb.     I  carefully  copied  it  at 

the  time,  it  is  as  follows  :      p  \  \/ 

*  This  gives  it  a  curious  appearance  as  if  frilled  or  fluted  all  round. 
See  Sonar's  <*  Land  of  Promise." 
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Wlien  our  friend  made  tliis  note  in  his  jonmal^ 
neither  of  Mr.  Forster's  works  on  the  Sinaitic  inscrip- 
tions had  been  written.  The  above  notice  of  the  oc- 
currence of  the  three  Sinaitic  characters,  was  lately 
communicated  to  Mr.  Forster,  whose  remarks  upon 
them  are  as  follows : — "  With  Robinson,  I  have  not  a 
moral  doubt  that  these  are  the  wells  sunk  by  Abraham 
and  Isaac.  The  inscription,  read  from  left  to  right, 
reads  most  plainly  aun.  The  definition  of  this  Arabic 
word  in  Golius  is  '  Quies,  iranquilletas/  and  in  Bichard- 
son,  quiet,  peace,  tra^iquillUy .  This  exactly  tallies  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  treaty  sworn  to  by  Isaac  and 
Abimelech,  at  the  third  of  the  four  wells.'' 

''And  he  went  up  from  thence  to  Beer-iheba. 

"And  the  Lord  appeared  unto  him  the  same  night,  and  said,  I  am 
the  Gt>d  of  Abraham  thj  father :  fear  not,  for  I  am  with  thee^  and  will 
Bless  thee,  and  multiply  thj  seed  for  mj  servant  Abraham's  sake. 

"And  he  builded  an  altar  there,  and  called  upon  the  name  of  llie 
Lord,  and  pitched  his  tent  there :  and  there  Isaac*B  servants  digged  a 
welL 

"  Then  Abimelech  went  to  him  from  G^rar,  and  Ahuzzath  one  of  his 
friends,  and  Phichol  the  chief  captain  of  his  armj. 

"  And  Isaac  said  unto  them.  Wherefore  come  je  to  me,  seeing  je  hato 
me,  and  have  sent  me  awaj  from  jou  P 

"  And  thej  said.  We  saw  certainly  that  the  Lord  was  with  thee :  and 
we  said.  Let  there  be  now  an  oath  betwixt  us,  even  betwixt  us  and  thee, 
and  let  us  make  a  corenant  with  thee  ; 

"  That  thou  wilt  do  us  no  hurt,  as  we  have  not  tonched  thee,  and  as 
we  have  done  unto  thee  nothing  but  good,  and  have  sent  thee  awaj  ic 
peace :  thou  art  now  the  blessed  of  the  Lord. 

**  And  he  made  them  a  feast,  and  thej  did  eat  and  drink. 

"  And  thej  rose  up  betimes  in  the  morning,  and  sware  one  to  soiotiur ; 
and  Isaac  sent  them  awaj,  and  they  departedfrom  him  in  peace. 

"  And  it  came  to  pass  the  same  daj,  that  Isaac's  serranti  caaie,  and 
told  him  concerning  the  well  which  they  had  digged,  and  said  unto  him. 
We  have  found  water. 

"And  he  called  it  Shebah:  therefore  the  name  of  the  dtj  if  Beer* 
sheba  unto  this  daj." — Gzir.  zxvi  23—88. 
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''The  word  Sheba  signifies  an  oath.  What  more 
natural  than  that  the  well  which  was  the  scene  of  the 
transaction,  should  be  inscribed  by  Isaac  '  peace/  i.  e., 
the  well  of  the  peace.  It  is  exactly  the  principle 
acted  on  by  Jacob  and  Laban,  Gen.  xxxi.  44 — 48,  a  cov- 
enant by  an  oath,  and  a  name  given  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  covenant." 

The  two  smaller  wells,  then,  would  appear  to  have 
been  dug  by  Abraham  and  Isaac,  and  the  large  one  by 
^''  the  people,  the  tribes,'*  as  they  began  to  enter  into 
the  land  of  promise. 

In  Stewart's  visit  to  these  wells  he  remarks,  ''There 
was  abundance  of  water  in  both,  but  nothing  wherewith 
to  draw  it  up.  There  is  no  rope  and  pitcher  attached 
for  the  benefit  of  all  comers.  Each  clan  of  the  Arabs 
has  a  rope  belonging  to  it,  and  those  who  come  to  draw 
bring  the  rope  as  well  as  the  pitcher.  The  woman  of 
Samaria  said  to  our  Lord,  '  Sir,  thou  hast  nothing  to 
draw  with,  and  the  well  is  deep.' 

"  By  those  very  wells,  in  all  probability,  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Abimelech  have  sat.  Hence  Abraham 
journeyed  with  Isaac  to  Mount  Moriah  to  offer  him  in 
sacrifice;  hence  Jacob  fled  to  Padan  Aram  after  ac- 
quiring the  birthright  and  blessing  belonging  to  his 
brother ;  here  Samuel  made  his  sons  judges ;  and  hence 
Elijah  wandered  out  into  the  Southern  Desert,  and  sat 
down  under  a  shrub  of  Eetem,  just  as  the  Arabs  sit 
down  under  it  now.  Over  these  swelling  hills  the 
flocks  of  the  patriachs  once  roved  by  thousands,  where 
now  we  find  only  a  few  camels,  asses,  and  he  goats." 

At  an  hour's  distance  north-east  from  Beer-sheba  lies 
the  ruined  fortress  of  El  Lechieyeh,  which  Dr.  Stewart 
considers  to  be  Lachish,  one  of  the  fortified  cities  of  the 
South  of  Judah, 
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isbael's  two  songs  in  the  WILDEBNESS. 

We  have  manifold  records  of  Israel's  murmurs  in  the 
wilderness — alas,  how  typical  of  our  own  1 — and  we  hear 
but  of  two  songs,  the  song  after  crossing  the  Bed  Sea, 
and  the  song  of  the  well  at  Beer-sheba.  There  are  thirty- 
nine  years  between  these  songs  of  praise.   We  complain, 
as  ^Hhe  people ''  did,  oftener  than  we   give  thanks, 
during  the  process  of  our  training  in  the  wilderness, 
and  while  the  Egyptian  in  our  characters  is  dying  out 
under  God's  discipline ;  but  when  the  lesson  is  taught 
us  to  say  in  all  things,  ''  not  our  will  but  thine  be  done," 
we  are  near  to  the  Promised  Land.    We  have  to  learn  to 
draw  water  from  the  wells  of  salvation,  and  the  way  to 
do  this  is  to  betake  ourselves  diligently  to  the  study  of 
God's  holy  Word.     We  must  dig  into  that  well,  from 
whence  all  the  streams  of  truth  flow.     It  is  not  enough 
to  know  from  the  Scriptures  merely  the  way  of  salvation. 
They  must  be  searched  for  those  truths  that  lie  deeper 
beneath  their  surface ;  and  we  must  dig  these  wells  for 
others. 

Have  wo  not  observed  that  Christians  whose 
minds  are  occupied  by  the  study  of  God's  Word, 
and  who  are  patiently  digging  into  it,  are  the 
happiest  and  most  fruitfril  Christians?  Their  ^* hearts 
are  enlarged,"  they  will  seldom  be  oflTended  or 
perplexed  about  their  own  frames  and  feelings; 
they  are  drinking  of  the  living  water  that  springs 
up  as  they  dig.  Most  of  the  evils  within  us  and 
around  us,  arise  from  our  partial  knowledge  of 
the  Word  of  God.* 

•  See  "  Wanderings  of  the  Children  of  Israel,'*  by  the  late  SeT. 
Oeorge  Wagner,    l^iibet  and  Co.    1862. 
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THE  SNTBAKCB  AND  THX  £XIT. 

Mr.  Forster  considers  that  the  closing  miracle  of  the 
Ezode^  the  passage  of  the  Jordan,  is  the  trae  measure 
of  the  character  of  the  former  miracle  at  the  passage  of 
the  Bed  Sea.  The  divine  object  being  one  and  the 
Bame,  a  rapid  and  simnltaneoos  transit,  the  extent  of 
front  presented  by  the  host  of  Israel  to  the  river  would 
in  the  latter  case  be  eqtial  with  the  extent  of  front  pre- 
sented to  the  sea  in  the  former  example. 

"  Now,  at  the  Jordan  all  the  measurements  are 
certain  and  clear.  The  Israelites  lay  encamped  before 
the  river.  The  river  was  emptied  out  in  front  of  the 
camp,  for  a  space  of  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  miles. 
The  miracle  commenced  when  the  soles  of  the  feet  of 
the  priests  who  bore  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  touched  the 
brim  of  the  water.  The  priests  were  commanded  to  go 
forward,  enter  the  river  bed,  and  stand  firm  on  dry  land 
in  the  midst  of  Jordan.  The  waters  of  Jordan  are  piled 
up  below  and  fail  from  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  host  of 
Israel  pass  over  on  either  side  of  the  symbol  of  the 
divine  presence,  while  the  priestly  bearers  halt  in  the 
middle  of  the  bed.  This  is  all  recorded  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  Joshua. 

*  The  sea  saw,  and  fled,  Jordan  was  driven  back.    .    .    . 

*  What  ailed  thee,  O  thou  Sea,  that  thou  fleddest  ?  thou  Jordan,  that 
thou  wast  driren  back  ?*— Ps.  cxir.  3,  6.* 

*  This  sea,  scripturallj  called  *Hhe  Salt  Sea,"  bj  the  westom  world 
**  the  Dead  Sea,"  is  the  final  receptacle  of  the  river  Jordan,  the  lowest  and 
largest  of  the  three  lakes  which  interrupt  the  rush  of  his  descending 
course  from  the  Lebanon.  The  Salt  Sea  has  no  visible  outlet.  The  level 
of  its  waters,  more  than  1,800  feet  below  the  sur&ce  of  the  ocean,  is  the 
lowest  in  the  world.  It  is  nowhere  said  that  the  sinful  cities  of  the  plain 
wera  submerged  in  this  sea.  They  had  been  destroyed  450  years  before 
the  passage  of  the  Israelites,  <*  by  fire  and  brimstone  nined  from  heaven." 
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^  These  two  verses  settle  the  whole  question.  The 
stupendous  scale  of  both  miracles^  and  the  value  of  every 
word  of  Scripture  employed  to  describe  them,  is  corro- 
borated by  a  decisive  proof  in  the  after  description  by 
Joshua  (the  sole  adult  survivor  of  the  first  mirade 
except  Caleb)^  to  the  generation  bom  in  the  wilderness, 
and  to  those  who  were  '  little  ones '  at  the  crossing  of 
the  Jordan  (see  Dent.  i.  89),  and  in  that  day  had  no 
knowledge  between  good  and  evil. 

*  For  the  Lord  jour  God  dried  up  the  wateri  of  Jordan  from  befivre 
jou,  until  je  were  passed  over,  as  the  Lord  jour  Gh>d  did  to  the  Bed 
Sea,  which  He  dried  up  from  before  ui,  until  we  were  gone  orer.'— 
JotH.  ir.  28. 

''Joshua  certainly  knew  the  facts  of  both  miracles, 
and  had  not  the  one  been  the  counterpart  of  the  other, 
he  would  not  have  compared  them ;  and  the  change  of 
persons  from  'you'  and  'ye'  to  'us'  and  'we'  dis- 
tinguishes with  historical  exactness  the  past  and  the  then 
present  generation." 

"  Our  duty,"  it  is  said  in  "  The  Christian  Observer," 
for  May,  1868, "  with  regard  to  such  a  book  as  Forster's 
'  Sinai  Photoobaphed'  is  rather  to  indicate  the  sources  of 
hidden  wealth  than  to  rifle  the  mines.  The  subject  of  which 
it  treats  is  so  important  that  it  is  well  worth  an  earnest 
effort  to  see  it,  though  its  costly  and  beautiful  illustra- 
tions make  its  price  to  the  public  four  guineas.  It  seems 
to  have  been  presented  to  tJie  world  at  a  most  opportune 
period.  The  flood-gates  of  infidelity  are  opened  anew ; 
all  the  old  objections  to  the  truth  of  Scripture  reappear, 
and  seemingly  new  ones  are  produced  likewise.  At 
such  a  crisis  a  new  class  of  evidence  meets  us,  which 
cannot  now  be  passed  by  with  silent  contempt.  Photo- 
graphy cannot  be  made  to  copy  falsely,  the  sun  in 
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the    heavens    will   not   lend   his   beams    to    engross 
forgeries. 

''In  Mr.  Forster's  book  we  behold  the  veritable  inscrip- 
tions of  Sinai.  They  comprise  not  one  Pagan  symbol,  no 
Isis  or  Osiris,  or  Apis,  or  sacred  cat  or  crocodile — ^but 
many  symbols  are  there,  never  found  in  Egyptian  mum- 
mies, tombs,  or  temples.  Mr.  Forster  stands  by  his  old 
principle  of  reading  inscriptions  (the  alphabet  of  which  is 
forgotten),  by  the  device  or  rude  picture  that  accompanies 
them.  From  many  of  these,  carefully  studied,  an  alpha- 
bet, bethinks,  may  be  safely  formed,  and  further  inscrip- 
tions thence  rendered,  but  that  all  guessing  at  the  value  of 
letters  without  pictorial  guides  is  mostly  uncertain.  He 
also  assumes  that  in  early  Semitic  languages,  owing  to 
the  unchanging  character  of  all  things  in  the  East, 
the  alphabet  is  always  short,  and  that  letters  of  the  same 
known  forms  should  be  assumed  to  i^ossess  the  same  known 
powers. 

'^  These  principles  we  must  leave  to  bo  worked  out  by 
the  students  of  language.  With  regard  to  the  results 
Mr.  Forster  deduces,  we  are  sure  that  truth  never  fails  to 
triumph  at  last,  least  of  all  the  truth  of  God.  And  if 
these  investigations  among  the  rocks  of  the  wilderness, 
through  which  Jehovah  once  led  His  people,  do  not  silence 
the  powerful  array  of  modern  infidels,  they  will  at  least 
give  courage  to  many  a  Christian  heart,  and  lay  anew  in 
some  minds  the  foundations  of  that  perfect  confidence  in 
the  veracity  of  Moses  and  the  truth  of  his  narratives, 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  disturbed.^' 

"  Do  not  think,"  said  our  Sayiour  to  the  Jews  (John  v.  45—47),  "  do 
not  think  that  I  will  accuse  jou  io  the  Father :  there  is  one  that  accuseth 
you,  even  Moses,  in  whom  ye  trust. 

"  For  had  ye  belieyed  Moses,  ye  would  hare  believed  Me :  for  he 
wrote  of  Me. 

"  But  if  ye  believe  not  his  writings,  how  shall  ye  believe  xny  words  ?" 
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The  interest  of  research  into  the  Himtaritic  and 
SiNAiTic  inscriptions,  which  has  hitherto  been  supposed 
to  be  confined  to  the  learned,  really  rests,  as  it  ynil  now 
be  perceived,  on  their  relation  to  the  Biblical  narrative. 
Are  they  or  are  they  not,  the  earliest  remains  of  the 
family  of  Shem — the  primeval  relics  of  Semitic  lan- 
guage ?  Is  the  inscription  on  the  Bock  of  Hisn  Ghorab 
— coming  to  light  afresh  in  1834  a.d. — ^the  same  as  that 
discovered  by  the  Viceroy  of  Yemen,  and  translated  into 
Mohammedan  Arabic,  660  a.d.  (about  thirty  years  after 
the  production  of  the  Koran)  ?  Both  documents  are 
stated  to  consist  of  ten  lines,  and  both  are  specified  as 
found  amid  ruins  in  Hadramaut.  If  identical,  where 
does  Aws  or  Uz  carry  us  but  to  the  Book  of  Job,  tho 
only  inspired  Arabian  record,  and  to  the  Sabeans,  of 
that  patriarch's  day  ?  Did  he  not  speak  of  enduring 
engraving  on  a  rock  ?  And  judging  from  the  tenor 
of  Schulten's  Arabic  translation  of  this  rock,  does  it  or 
does  it  not  speak  words  kindred  to  Job's  sublimest 
utterances  ?     (See  p.  171.) 

If  rightly  read,  as  it  never  could  have  been  without 
Al  Kaswlni's  key,  the  Rock  of  Hisn  Ghorab  carries  us 
back  to  the  teachings  of  the  patriarch  Eber,  and  an 
alphabet  can  be  formed  from  it,  which  renders  readable 
other  such  remains — ^remains  that  none  else  than  Mr. 
Forster  profess  to  be  able  to  make  sense  of,  but 
which  are  written,  as  all  admit,  in  tlio  language  of  the 
Qiteen  of  Shcba,  who  comes  out  in  Scripture  history 
after  an  interval  of  some  600  years  from  Job,  as  visit- 
ing King  Solomon  and  ^'communing  with  him  of  all 
that  was  in  her  heart''  (1  Kings  x.  2).  No  service  of  an 
interpreter  is  mentioned  as  necessary  between  them, 
as  it  had  been  at  the  court  of  Pharaoh  between  Joseph 
and  his  brethren.     The  communication  appears  to  have 
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been  personal  and  intimate^  and  tliis  Queen  seems  the 
representative  of  strangers  mentioned  in  Solomon^s 
dedication  prayer  (1  Kings  viii.  41),  who  came  from  a  far 
conntrj  to  hear  of  the  great  name  of  Jehovah,  known 
more  folly  to  His  chosen  people  Israel. 

She  came  to  prove  him  with  hard  questions — with 
those  problems  of  life  in  which  the  Arabian  mind  delights, 
and  which  perplexed  the  hearts  of  the  speakers  in  the 
Book  of  Job— and  Solomon  answered  aU  her  questions, 
and  gave  unto  her  all  her  desire,  so  that  she  went  home 
owning  that  the  half  had  not  been  told  her  concerning 
his  wisdom  and  prosperity,  and  she  saw  that  '^  because 
the  Lord  had  loved  Israel  for  ever,  therefore  He  had 
made  Solomon  king/* 

The  "  wisdom  of  Solomon ''  no  doubt  included  tho 
knowledge  of  this  Queen^s  ancient  Semitic  dialect. 
She  represented  the  Joktanite  Sheba  of  Gen.  x.  28. 
Sheba  was  the  tenth  of  Joktan^s  sons.  The  kingdom 
founded  by  the  Joktanites  was,  for  many  centuries, 
called  the  kingdom  of  Sheba,  after  this  tenth  son,  until 
the  name  of  Himyer  took  its  place.  The  Joktanites 
appear  to  have  been  preceded  by  an  aboriginal  race, 
whom  the  Arab  historians  describe  as  a  people 
of  gigantic  stature,  "dwelling  with  the  Jinn  in 
the  deserted  quarter  and  in  caves  ;^'  these  may  have 
been  of  Hamitic  descent,  the  sons  of  Raamah,  the 
sons  of  Cush,  for  Baamah  had  a  son  named  Sheba 
(Gen.  X.  7). 

It  is  Strabo  who  first  mentions  the  Homeritae,  or 
Himyarites,  B.C.  24 ;  but  the  Arab  historians  who  should 
know  better,  place  the  name  of  Himyer  very  high  on 
their  list.  It  seems  probable  that  there  was  a  modem 
kingdom  of  Himyer  and  an  ancient  one,  that  the  oldest 
meaning  of  the  name  is  red  man,  and  that  it  belongs  to 
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the  cUef  and  often  reigning  fSeunily  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sheba,  or  Saba. 

The  word  Himjer  appears  to  be  derived  from  the 
Arabic  ahmar,  "reAf  cmfar  also  signifies  ''red/'  and 
may  point  to  Ophir ;  and  the  Bed  Sea  was  most  probaUj 
''the  sea  of  the  red  men/'*  An  intimate  connection  is 
supposed  to  have  existed  between  the  PhoBnidans  and 
the  Himyarites ;  the  admixture  of  Cushite  and  Semitic 
races  in  the  South  Arabian  kingdom  produced  two 
results^  as  in  Egypt  and  Assyria^  yiz.^  a  genius  for 
massive  architecture  and  rare  seafaring  ability.  The 
Cushitic  element  has  left  memorials  of  its  presence  in 
the  vast  ruins  of  Mareb  and  Sana,  while  the  Joktanitic 
or  Semitic  type  prevailed  in  the  colonizing  habits  of  the 
Arabian  population. 

The  colonies  of  the  Phoenicians  circled  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  they  have  left  tokens  of  their  presence  at 
Cyprus,  in  Malta,  in  Crete,  on  the  mainland  of  Greece, 
in  Sicily,  in  Sardinia,  on  the  east  and  south  of  Spain, 
in  the  ancient  Tarshish,  and  on  the  north  of  Africa.  Like 
the  Himyarites  they  were  a  people  with  an  alphabet, 
and  they  have  left  its  relics  at  ports  as  distant,  and  after 
crossing  oceans  as  terrible,  as  those  traversed  by  their 
Himyarite  brethren  on  the  Indian  and  Chinese  seas. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  what  made  Solomon  call  for 
the  assistance  of  Hiram  to  build  the  temple  of  Jerusalem 
— a  monarch  with  an  income  of  nearly  £400,000  a  day 
commanded  the  riches  and  the  service  of  the  known 
world.  The  Queen  of  Sheba  gives  us  an  admiring  por- 
trait of  the  great  king  she  had  travelled  so  &t  to  see, 
the  attendance  of  his  ministers  and  their  apparel.  The 
whole  equipment  of  his  court  overcame  her  with  sur- 
prise and  wonder,  and  left  no  more  spirit  in  her.  "  Forfy 
•  See  "Dictionary  of  the  BiUe,"  it.  Bsd  8m. 
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thousand  stalls  of  horses  for  his  chariots^  and  twelve  thou- 
sand horsemen  "  made  up  the  measure  of  his  magnificence 
(1  Kings  iv.  26).  If  he  went  on  a  royal  progress  it 
was  in  snow  white  raiment,  riding  in  a  chariot  of  cedar 
decked  with  silver  and  gold  and  purple;  his  body- 
guard the  tallest  and  handsomest  of  the  sons  of  Israel, 
also  arrayed  in  Tyrean  purple,  their  long  black  hair, 
according  to  Josephus,  ''sprinkled  freshly  every  day 
with  gold  dust  -/'  but  the  teaching  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
1000  years  afterwards,  passes  sentence  on  all  that  kingly 
pomp ;  it  says  of  a  simple  lily  of  the  field,  that  "  Solo- 
mon in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.'' 
Sising  up  in  His  own  purity,  victory  over  temptation, 
self-sacrifice  and  sympathy  for  all  men,  and  in  the  self- 
negation,  that  in  his  own  world  gave  Him  ''  no  place 
even  whore  to  lay  his  head," — well  might  He  say,  as 
He  did  say,  ''  Behold,  a  greater  than  Solomon  is  here !" 

It  was  not  in  the  line  of  Joktan,  represented  by  the 
Queen  of  Sheba,  that  the  promised  seed  had  come,  but 
by  Peleghis  brother,  through  Reu,  Serug,  Nahor,  Terah, 
and  Abraham,  that,  in  Isaac  and  Jacob,  the  pedigree  of 
the  chosen  nation  ran  on  to  David  and  Solomon.  Yet 
had  not  the  native  Aramean  and  primitive  Arabian 
tongues  been  once  alike  ?  Had  not  Joktan  and  Peleg 
once  spoken  the  same  language  ?  Had  not  Ishmael 
and  Isaac  also  ?  Had  not  Jacob  and  Esau  ?  In  three 
Semitic  currents  flowed  the  blood  of  the  ''mingled 
people"  whose  thoughts  are  uttered  in  the  Book  of 
Job ;  and  did  not  the  Aramaic  speech — passing  through 
an  Egyptian  sojourn — came  forth  to  leave  its  last  traces 
on  the  rocks  of  Mokatteb,  and  to  be  afterwards,  by 
Moses,  refined  and  restrained  into  the  Hebrew  of  the 
Pentateuch  1 
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SIGNS  FROM  HEAVEN, 


WHO  SHALL  KI8E  IN  THE  JUDGMBNT — HATB  THEY  BISBN  ? — OOD'S  "  HAM- 
MER" AND  "rod  " — AUSTIN  LA  YARD— M.  BOTTA — A  TBXBD  QUESTION. 
— MR.  LAYARD's  DREAM — HIS  DIBC0TERIE8 — NIBROCH— THE  HEATHEN 
CHERUBIM — THE  HEATENLY  CHERUBIM — THE  "PRESENCE" — THE 
SACRED  TREE    OP    ASSYRIA— ERAS    OF    HER    PALACES — IDOLATRY    IN 

TWO    KINDS — A8SUUR    AND     HIS    PRESENCE— NIMROUD,     OR    RE8EN 

XOUYUNjnt,  OR  NINEVEH — THE  NORTH-WEST  PALACE — TEMPLE  OF 
NIMROUD — ITS  ROYAL  PRIEST — ISRAELIS  FIB6T  SERTITUDE — A8SHEE- 
RAH,  OR  "  THE  OROYES" — ^THE  ONE  OBJECT  OF  WORSHIP  IN  THE  EAR- 
LIEST ASSYRIAN  TEMPLE — THE  ASSHEERAH*8  TOICE  TO  ISRAEL — AN 
OLD  ALLIANCE  1800  YEARS  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  CHRIST — RISE  OF  THE 
TRUE   CHALDEAN  CHURCH — THE   FIRST   WITNESSES. 


y¥  we  inquire  in  what  times,  and  to  what  generation 
>  of  men  signs  from  heaven  have  recently  appeared, 
:'  a  first  and  second  sign,  the  very  ingns  and  no  others 
^  predicted  by  our  Saviour's  own  lips  when  He  was 
^  upon  earth,  it  is  a  solenm  and  startling  truth  that 
the  times  are  no  other  than  our  own ;  that  the  signs 
are  no  other  than  the  sculptures  and  remains  of  Ninbvbh, 
risen  out  of  a  tomb  of  five-and-twenty  centuries  old,  and 
the  relics  yet  more  recently  added  to  our  Museum  from 
Mareb,  the  ancient  Sheba. 

"  The  men  of  Ninereh  shall  rise  in  judgment  with  this  generation, 
and  shall  condemn  it ;  because  thej  repented  at  the  preaching  of  Jonas ; 
and,  behold,  a  greater  than  Jonas  is  here. 

**  The  Queen  of  the  South  shall  rise  up  in  the  judgment  with  this 
generation,  and  shall  condemn  it :  for  she  came  from  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Sobmon ;  and,  behold,  a  greater  than 
Solomon  is  here." — Matt.  xii.  41, 42. 
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The  "  generation  '^  to  wliich  onr  Savionr  spoke  could 
he  none  other  than  the  Jews  (see  Matt.  zii.  88).  The 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  sought  a  sign.  The  Master 
called  them  an  evil  and  adulterous  generation^  and  said 
they  should  have  no  sign  but  the  sign  of  the  prophet 
Jonah,  though  to  this  He  added  the  Queen  of  Sheba. 
As  we  have  read  these  words  for  1800  years  we  have 
understood  them,  as  doubtless  the  Jews  did,  as  having 
reference  to  their  own  books  of  past  history,  their  Kings 
and  their  Chronicles;  but  we  had  passed  over  the 
additional  prophetic  words  of  our  Lord  :  "  The  men  of 
Nineveh  shall  rise  in  judgment,''  and  the  ''  Queen  of  the 
South  shall  rise  up  in  the  judgment  with  this  genera- 
tion/' Are  they  not  now  risen — ^these  tokens  and  none 
other?     And  have  the  Jews  observed  them  ? 

If  a  person  totally  ignorant  of  the  archaeological 
treasures  which  the  last  twenty  years  have  placed  in 
the  possession  of  England  and  Prance,  had  to  bo 
informed  of  their  value,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
commimicatc  it  chiefly  by  a  description  of  pictures 
and  sculptures.  Whatever  doubt  may  still  rest  on  the 
interpretation  of  inscriptions,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to 
the  place  from  which  these  monuments  have  been 
brought,  and  that  they  are  marvellous  old  world  illus- 
trations of  ancient  history,  and  especially  of  sacred 
history,  wliich  assume  a  sevenfold  value  and  meaning  as 
we  associate  them  with  the  narratives  of  our  Bible.  We 
cannot  forget  the  Kings  of  Assyria  in  the  pages  of 
Scripture,  playing  their  fierce  part  in  the  history  of  Israel 
— Sargon  and  Sennacherib,  Pul  and  Tiglath-Pileser ; 
nor  the  gods  Nisroch  and  Dagon,  Bel  and  Nebo,  and 
Assur,  after  whom  God^s  people  went  astray.* 

•  «( Q^hcy  were  the  ruin  of  Ahaz,   and  of  all  Igrael."~2  Chboit. 
zxTiiL  23. 
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The  King  of  Babylon  is  called  by  the  Lord  ''  his 

hammer/'and  the  Assyrian  his  ''rod''  (Isa.  z.  5).    He  has 

many  figures  for  the  Assyrian :  the  ''  cedar  in  Lebanonj'^ 

whose   root    was  by    great    waters;    there   was   not 

''  any  tree  in  the  garden  of  God  like  nnto  him  in  his 

beauty ;"  ''  all  the  trees  of  Eden  envied  him."    (See 

Ezek.  xxxi.  8^  9.)     Then  we  read  that  his  branches  are 

fallen^  his  boughs  are  broken,  and-~ 

*' All  the  people  of  the  earth  are  gone  down  from  his  thidow,  tnd 
haye  left  him,"  rerse  12. 

It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  the  destruction 
of  Nineveh  and  the  extinction  of  the  empire  took  place 
between  the  time  of  Zephaniah  and  that  of  Ezekielj 
about  606  B.C.  The  city  never  rose  again  firom  its  ruins. 
The  total  disappearance  of  Nineveh  is  fully  confirmed  by 
the  records  of  profane  history.  Herodotus  speaks  of 
the  Tigris  as  '^  the  river  on  which  the  town  of  Nineveh 
formerly  stood.'^  When  he  wrote,  not  two  centuries  had 
elapsed  from  the  fall  of  the  city.  He  must  have  passed 
it  on  his  way  to  Babylon,  and  so  accurate  a  recorder 
of  what  he  saw  would  scarcely  have  omitted  to  describe 
any  ruins  or  remains  which  might  still  have  existed. 

In  the  year  a.d.  1840,  Austin  Layard,  a  wandering 
scholar,  has  been  exploring  the  graceful  ruins  of  Asia 
Minor,  where  the  fallen  column  is  buried  in  the  thick 
foliage  of  the  myrtle,  or  rose  flowers  of  the  Oleander; 
and  he  passes  on  with  a  friend  who,  like  himself,  is 
careless  of  comfort,  and  unmindful  of  danger,  to  the 
regions  beyond  the  Euphrates,  the  plains  to  which  Jew 
and  Gentile  look  alike  as  the  cradle  of  their  race.  Without 
treading  on  the  remains  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  they 
thought  their  pilgrimage  was  incomplete. 

They  rode  into  the  desert  without  guide  or  servants, 
escaped  many  risks  among  the  plundering  Arabs,  and 
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at  the  end  of  three  weeks  entered  Mosul  and  visited 
the  rains  there,  which  had  been  supposed  up  to  that 
time  to  be  the  remains  of  Nineveh.  Again,  they  rode  into 
the  desert  towards  the  mound  of  Eitlah  Sherghat.  They 
rested  for  the  night  at  a  small  Arab  village,  around 
which  are  the  vestiges  of  an  ancient  city,  and  from  the 
Bummit  of  an  artificial  eminence  they  looked  down  on  a 
broad  plain,  separated  from  them  by  the  River  Tigris. 

A  line  of  lofby  mounds  bounded  it  to  the  east,  and 
one  of  a  pyramidal  form  rose  high  above  the  rest. 
Beyond  it  could  bo  faintly  traced  the  waters  of  the  Zab. 
This  was  the  pyramid  that  Xenophon  had  described, 
and  near  which  the  ten  thousand  had  encamped,  and  the 
ruins  around  it  were  those  which  the  Greek  general  saw 
twenty-two  centuries  before,  and  which  were  even  then 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  city.  Xenophon  called  the 
place.  Larissa,  but  tradition  persevered  in  naming  it 
Nimroud,  thus  connecting  it  with  one  of  the  first  set- 
tlements of  the  human  race.  Tradition  also  said  that 
strange  figures  carved  in  black  stone  had  been  long 
buried  among  the  ruins,  but  now  the  vast  and  shapeless 
movmd  was  covered  with  grass,  and  showed  no  traces 
of  the  hand  of  man  except  when  the  winter  rains 
formed  here  and  there  a  ravine  in  its  almost  perpen- 
dicular sides ;  and  a  few  fragments  of  pottery,  or  nn 
inscribed  brick,  sent  back  a  thought  into  the  past. 
Such  fragments  previously  collected  by  Mr.  Rich,  the 
East  India  Company^s  resident  at  Bagdad  at  that  time, 
only  filled  a  case  of  three  feet  square,  in  the  Britisli 
Museum,  and  with  a  few  cylinders  and  gems  in  other 
places,  were  the  principal  relics  of  old  Nineveh  and 
Babylon  in  any  way  known  to  Europe. 

The  careful  account  which  Mr.  Rich  drew  up,  how- 
ever, of  the  site  of  tho  ruins  was  of  greater  value,  and 
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it  formed  the  groundwork  of  all  further  inquiries  into 
the  topography  of  Babylon. 

As  Mr.  Layard  left  Mosul,  and  descended  the  Tig^s 
on  a  small  raflb^  he  had  a  nearer  view  of  the  mound  of 
Nimroud,  covered  with  the  richest  verdure,  and  the 
meadows  around  it  bright  with  flowers  of  every  hue. 
'^  The  Arab  who  guided  him  gave  himself  up  to  reli- 
gious ejaculations  as  they  approached  a  formidable 
cataract,  over  which  they  were  carried  with  some  vio- 
lence, and  he  then  explained  that  it  was  caused  by  a 
great  dam  built  by  Nimrod ;  and  that  in  the  autumn, 
before  the  winter  rains,  its  huge  stones,  united  by  clamps 
of  iron,  were  frequently  visible  above  the  stream. 

'^  Such  monuments  were  looked  on,  even  in  the  days 
of  Alexander,  as  the  great  works  of  an  ancient  nation. 
The  Arab  further  explained  the  purpose  of  the  dam  as  a 
causeway  for  the  mighty  hunter,  Nimrod,  to  cross  to  the 
opposite  palace,  now  represented  by  the  mound  of 
Hammum  Ali.  Such  are  still  the  favourite  themes  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  of  Shinar.'' 

This  desert  journey  made  a  deep  impression  on 
Mr.  Layard,  and  he  formed  the  design  of  thoroughly 
exploring,  whenever  it  might  be  in  his  power,  these 
wonderful  remains* 

M.  Botta,  the  French  consul  at  Mosul,  soon  after- 
wards  commenced  excavations,  aided  by  his  govern- 
ment, in  the  great  mound  of  Kouyunjik,  and  to  him  is 
due  the  honour  of  having  disinterred  the  first  Assyrian 
monuments.  He  sank  a  well  on  the  mound,  and  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  surface  came  to  the  top  of  a 
wall,  which  was  found  to  be  lined  with  slabs,  covered 
with  sculptured  representations  of  battles  and  sieges. 
What  a  page  was  then  suddenly  opened  to  the  modem 
world  in  the  records  of  a  people  long  past  away ! 

T 
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The  dresses  of  the  figures  belonged  so  plainly  to  the 
ancient  worlds  that  they  gave  no  clue  to  the  epoch  of  their 
scnlptore ;  and  of  the  arrow-headed  inscriptions  accom- 
panying the  bas-reliefs  it  conld  only  be  said  that  they 
preceded  the  conquests  of  Alexander;  for  it  is  gene- 
rally admitted  that  after  the  sabjugation  of  the  west  of 
Asia  by  the  Macedonians^  this  kind  of  writing  ceased  to 
be  employed.  M.  Botta  had  discovered  an  Assyrian 
edifice^  the  first  probably  that  had  been  exposed  to  the 
yiew  of  man  since  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  empire. 

The  fortunate  discoverer  was  not  long^  however^  in 
perceiving  that  the  building  of  which  these  precious  slabs 
were  a  part^  had  been  subjected  in  part  to  the  action  of 
fire.  The  first  slabs  were  reduced  to  lime^  and  rapidly  fell 
to  pieces  on  exposure  to  the  air.  They  would  scarcely 
hold  together  until  the  pencil  and  the  pen  secured  an  en- 
dence  of  their  existence^  but  the  same  fate  did  not  befall 
all  the  monuments  found  at  Khorsabad.  The  French 
government  replied  with  readiness  to  the  request  of  M. 
Botta^  and  a  skilful  artist  was  at  once  placed  under  his 
direction.  By  the  beginning  of  the  year  1845  the 
remains  of  Khorsabad  had  been  completely  uncovered, 
and  the  consul  did  not  return  to  Europe  without  many 
fine  specimens  of  Ass}Tian  sculpture,  now  in  the  Louvre, 
and  a  rich  collection  of  inscriptions. 

The  reading  of  Assyrian  inscriptions,  as  of  all  other 
dead  languages,  is  a  vexed  question,  one  upon  which  au 
unlearned  person  scarcely  dares  to  enter.  The  merG 
fomis  of  m^m  and  things  thus  dmnterrcd  from  such  a 
region  speak  mightily  of  themselves,  luywever,  even  if  no 
inscriptions  had  ever  been  supposed  to  be  deciphered, 
in  relation  to  them.  And  it  is  to  these  forms,  in  con- 
nection with  descriptions  found  in  our  English  Bible, 
that  we  wish  to  fix  the  primary  attention  of  our  readers 
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before  entering  on  the  different  schools  of  reading ; 
miBrelj  remarking  here  that  what  M.  Botta  conveyed  to 
Paris,  M.  Jnles  Oppert — ^who  is  by  birth  a  Jew — ^has  ever 
since  occupied  himself  in  studying,  and  that,  on  the 
general  meaning  of  these  cuneiform  characters,  the 
French  savant  is  agreed  with  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson,  Dr. 
Hincks,  and  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  who  are  the  main  autho- 
rities on  the  subject,  among  believers  in  Gbx)tefend'8 
system  at  the  present  day. 

The  Bev.  Charles  Forster,  so  much  mentioned  in  the 
last  chapter,  differs  with  them  all,  and  proposes  to  lift 
the  veil  from  the  records  of  Assyria  by  means  of  the 
same  Aramean  or  earliest  Arabic,  which  has  helped 
him  with  the  rock  witness  at  Sinai.  We  must 
dispassionately  present  some  specimens  of  the  dif- 
ferent results  to  the  general  public,  who  have  hitherto 
been  prevented  from  forming  a  comparison  of  the 
opposite  systems,  because  the  advocates  of  the  one  in 
the  most  peremptory  manner  decline  to  examine  the 
other. 

But  it  is  to  the  first  and  ever  fresh  accounts  of  Austin 
Layard  that  we  still  delight  to  turn  as  to  the  one  grand 
fairy  tale  among  the  realities  of  modem  days. 
Encouraged,  in  the  year  1845,  by  the  liberal  promise  of 
Sir  Stratford  Canning,  the  English  ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople, that  he  would  for  a  limited  period  himself 
undertake  the  expenses  of  excavation  in  Assyria,  Mr. 
Layard  left  Constantinople  with  introductions  to  the 
proper  authorities,  and  crossing  mountain  and  steppe 
as  fast  as  horses  could  carry  him,  reached  Mosul  in 
twelve  days,  by  the  middle  of  October  of  that  year. 
He  soon  afterwards  dropped  down  the  Tigris  on  a  small 
raft,  on  which  were  Mr.  Boss,  a  firiendly  English  mer- 
chant, a  mason,  a  servant  or  two^  a  few  tools,  and  a 
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sapply  of  arms.  He  aimonnced  only  that  he  was  going 
to  hunt  wild  boars. 

After  five  hours'  voyage,  Mr.  Layard  describes  his 
first  night  in  Naifa,  a  rained  Arab  village*  near  the 
banks  of  the  river,  where  his  host,  Awad,  a  poor  and 
plundered  Sheikh  was  his  first  selected  excavator;  and 
while  he  volonteered  to  walk  three  miles  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  to  secure  co-labourers  from  certain  Arab 
tents,  the  young  adventurer  lay  down  and  dreamed. 

He  dreamed,  not  unnaturally,  of  palaces  under- 
ground, of  gigantic  monsters,  of  sculptured  figures,  and 
endless  inscriptions,  and  fancied  himself  wandering  in  a 
maze  of  chambers  firom  which  there  was  no  outlet.  At 
last  he  rose  tram  his  carpet  at  the  dawning  of  the  day, 
and  found  Awad  and  six  Arabs  actually  awaiting  his 
directions. 

A  few  minutes  brought  them  to  the  Mound  of  Nim- 
roud,  and  the  Arabs  watched  the  objects  he  collected. 
They  also  searched  amid  the  broken  pottery  and 
fragments .  of  bricks,  and  among  these  handfols  of 
rubbish  he  traced  with  joy  the  remnants  of  a  bas-relief, 
and  saw  that  the  material  on  which  it  was  carved  had 
been,  like  that  of  Khorsabad,  exposed  to  fire. 

A  piece  of  alabaster  appeared  above  the  soil;  on 
digging  downwards,  it  proved  to  be  the  upper  part  of 
a  large  slab,  and  the  Arabs  worked  on  till  ten  slabs 
were  uncovered  on  that  first  day.  They  formed  a 
square  chamber,  with  one  stone  missing  at  the  comer, 
and  this  gap  was  supposed  to  be  the  entrance.  They 
dug  down  the  face  of  the  stones,  and  an  inscription  in 
the  arrow-headed  characters  was  soon  exposed  to  view. 
A  second  wall  of  inscriptions  came  to  light  on  the  same 
day,   but  the   slabs  had  evidently  been  subjected  to 

•  See  *'  Nineyeh  and  its  Bemains/*  L  12.    1849. 
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intense  heat^  and  tlireatened  to  fall  to  pieces  so  soon  as 
uncovered. 

Before  the  discoverer  relinquished,  in  1853,  the  noble 
task  he  had  undertaken,  that  first  day's  work  was 
succeeded  by  the  discovery  of  seventy-one  halls  and 
chambers,  whose  walls,  all  pannelled  with  slabs,  pictori- 
ally  described  the  habits  and  customs  of  their  builders 
in  at  least  two  miles  of  bas-reliefs.  The  pavement  of 
the  oldest  of  these  halls  is  described  as  being  thirty-five 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  mound. 

Had  these  remains  of  buried  cities  then  been  utterly 
undisturbed  until  now  from  the  time  of  Nineveh's  glory? 
Not  entirely  so.  On  the  next  morning,  Mr.  Layard 
found  a  slab  on  which  was  rudely  inscribed  in  Arabic 
characters  the  name  of  Ahmed  Pasha,  a  former  gover- 
nor of  Mosul.  A  native  of  the  village  of  Selameiyeh 
remembered  that  some  Christians  were  employed  to  dig 
into  this  mound  about  thirty  years  before  in  search  of 
stone  for  the  repair  of  the  tomb  of  a  Mussulman  saint 
buried  near  the  Tigris.  It  appears  they  uncovered  this 
slab,  and  not  being  able  to  move  it,  they  cut  upon  it 
the  name  of  their  employer,  the  Pasha.  The  same 
informant  mentioned  sculptured  figures  which  they  had 
broken  in  pieces  and  used  to  repair  the  tomb. 

Eastern  philosophy  and  Mohammedan  fatality  would 
look  upon  such  discoveries  as  of  very  little  value,  and 
*' unprofitable  to  inquire  into.''  In  their  own  words 
"  it  would  not  concern  them  what  amount  of  dirt  and 
confusion  the  infidels  might  have  eaten  before  the 
coming  of  Islam." 

But  it  was  now  the  finger  of  a  European  and  not  of  an 
Asiatic  that  was  to  be  used  of  God  to  point  out  the  ful- 
filment of  His  prophecies,  and  the  truth  of  the  histories 
contained  in  His  Book.    The  kings  of  Israel  and  Assyria 
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were,  owing  to  their  juxtaposition^  to  pass  in  review 
before  many  a  mind  that  had  hitherto  cared  nothing  for 
old  Biblical  records.  Archaeology  is  become  their  herald, 
and  bids  the  world  look  on.  These  '^sermons  in  stones'' 
have  roused  new  ears  to  hear,  and  ^^  God  in  everything '' 
concerning  them,  can  scarcely  be  shut  out.  They  are  the 
modem  starting-point,  backwards  and  forwards,  if  their 

date  in  relation  to  our  era 
can  be  fully  ascertained,  for 
all  Israel's  history  and  chro- 
nology, and  to  them  ifc  will 
belong  to  affirm  the  conclu- 
sions, or  to  rectify  the  mis- 
takes of  all  iminspired  his- 
torians. One  thing  was 
certain,  that  the  Bible  only 
could  throw  light  upon  these 
stones;  and  perhaps  it  needs 
making  plainer  to  the  com- 
mon mind  what  light  the 
stones  throw  upon  the  Bible. 
For  this  cause  we  have 
gone  back  to  Mr.  Layard's 
own  first  impressions  of  the 
sculptures  as  they  gradually 
broke  upon  his  sight.  In  the 
midst  of  many  a  hindrance 
which  must  have  been  un- 
speakably vexatious,  and 
which  often  threatened  to 
closehisexplorations,acolos- 
sal  human  body,  winged,  and 
cladinrichfringedrobes,  was 
discovered,   which   seemed 
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anrmounted  by  tlie  head  of  an  eagle ;  on  the  shonlders  fell 
the  usuallj  curled  and  bushy  hair  of  the  Assyrian  images. 
Notwithstanding  the  subsequent  doubts  of  Sir  H.  Baw- 
linson^  Mr.  Layard  observes  in  his  last  volume,  that  he 
is  still  inclined  to  believe  this  eagle-headed  figure  to  be 
the  Nisroch  of  the  Scriptures,  the  God  of  Sennacherib 
{Nisr  is  the  Hebrew  for  an  eagle).  The  figure  occurs 
on  door-posts  with  Dagon  and  other  deities,  and  there- 
fore, it  would  seem,  must  be  ranked  among  them,  though 
originally  standing  for  some  separate  attribute  of  Asshur, 
the  supreme  Grod  of  the  country — after  whom  Assyria  is 
often  named  in  the  Bible — ^perhaps  his  power,  eagle-like, 
to  gaze  upon  the  sun. 

'^  Oh,  Bey,''  said  the  Arabs  one  morning,  "  hasten 
to  the  diggers,  for  they  have  found  Nimrod  him 
self — ^we  have  seen  him  with  our  eyes"  "And, 
adds  Mr.  Layard,  ''the  gigantic  head  of  one  of 
the  man-lions,  blanched  with  age,  thus  rising  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  might  well  have  belonged 
to  one  of  those  fearful  beings  who  are  pictured  in  the 
traditions  of  the  people  as  slowly  ascending  &om  the 
regions  below.  The  Arabs  around  next  declared, 
'  This  is  one  of  the  idols  which  Noah — ^peace  be  with 
him! — cursed  before  the  flood;'  and  presently,  as  the 
news  reached  Mosul,  Ismail  Pasha,  the  cadi,  who  did 
not  very  clearly  remember  whether  Nimrod  was  a  true 
believer  or  an  infidel,  and  hardly  knew  whether  his 
bones  had  been  uncovered  or  his  image,  yet  sent  a 
message  that  his  remains  must  be  treated  with  respect, 
and  that  he  wished  the  excavations  to  be  discontinued; 
and  for  a  time  the  command  had  to  be  obeyed." 

"  I  used  to  contemplate  for  hours,"  says  Mr.  Layard, 
"these  mysterious  sculptures,  and  muse  over  their 
intent  and  history.     They  ushered  the  Assyrians  of  old 
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into  the  temples  of  their  gods.  They  embodied  their 
jconception  of  the  wisdom^  and  power,  and  omnipresence 
of  a  supreme  Being.  No  better  typo  of  intellect  could 
be  found  than  the  head  of  the  man,  of  strength  than  tho 
body  of  the  lion  or  the  bull,  of  ubiquity  than  the  wings 
of  a  bird.  These  winged  and  man-headed  lions  had 
awed  the  races  of  3000  years  ago ;  through  the  port«,ls 
which  they  guarded,  kings,  and  priests,  and  warriors 
had  come  up  to  sacrifice  long  before  the  foundation  of 
Bomoj  the  seven-hilled  ciiy.  For  five-and-twenty  cen- 
turies they  had  been  hidden  from  mortal  eye,  and  now 
they  stood  forth  again  majestic  as  of  old,  but  not  amid  the 
luxury  and  civilization  of  a  mighty  nation,  only  before  a 
few  wretched,  ignorant,  half-barbarous  tribes,  for  the 
rich  temples  which  they  graced  of  old  times,  have 
become  '  ruins  and  heaps/  ^' 

THE  CHERUBIM  OP  THE  HEATHEN. 

And  now  in  London,  by  tho  will  of  God,  in  the  lialls 
of  the  British  Museum,  stand  these  cherubim  of  the 
heathen,  on  which  the  eyes  of  the  Jewish  prophets, 
Jonali,  Ezekiel,  and  Jeremiah,  must  often  have  rested. 
The  inspired  allusions  to  tho  cherubim  of  tho  Biblo 
alone  remain  to  illustrate  their  symbolic  forms. 

The  Lord  placed  cherubim  on  the  east  of  the  garden 
of  Eden  on  the  expulsion  of  our  first  parents.  Kitto  says 
the  word  rendered,  "  placod,^^  signifies  properly  to  place 
in  a  tabernacle,  and  tho  ^'  presence  of  the  Lord,'^  from 
which  tho  exile  Cain  went  forth  in  Gen.  iv.  14,  is 
thought  to  imply  some  local  manifestation  of  tho 
Divinity,  which  there  is  reason  to  bcUeve  may  have 
guarded  tho  way  to  the  tree  of  life,  till  the  time  of  the 
Deluge.  The  knowledge  of  the  form  of  the  chcinibim 
must  have  been  transmitted  through  Adam,  Methuselah, 
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Noah^  and  Shem^  of  the  old  worlds  down  to  the  patri- 
arohal  families  beyond  Abraham;  and  Faber^  in  his  origin 
of  Pagan  idolatry,  traces  to  their  memory  the  seraphim 
or  teraphim,  which  were  some  kind  of  model  of  the  chem- 
bim  for  domestic  nse^  and  which,  alas  !  co-existed  with 
the  worship  of  Jehovah,  even  in  the  fiunilies  of  the 
chosen  race. 

Such  were  the  images  (teraphim)  that  Bachel  stole 
from  Laban,  her  jbther.  It  was  these  teraphim  that 
Jacob  desired  his  household  to  put  away,  and  that  he 
hid  under  the  oak  at  Shechem,  and  against  this  idolatry 
was  levelled  the  second  commandment,  '^  Thou  shalt  not 
make  unto  thee  any  graven  image,  or  any  likeness  of 
anything  that  is  in  heaven  above,'^  etc. 

Whether  the  golden  calf,  constructed  by  Aaron  so 
soon  after  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  called  "  the  gods  of 
Israel  ^'  (Ex.  xxxii.  4,  Ps.  cvi.  19),  and  whether  Jeroboam, 
in  his  erection  of  two  calves,  intended  a  schismatic  imita- 
tion of  the  sacred  symbols  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem, 
it  might  be  interesting  to  inquire-  Paganism  is  only  a 
corruption  of  patriarchal  worship,  each  nation  having 
added  details  according  to  its  own  taste  and  fancy,  and 
thus  the  form  of  the  primitive  cherubim,  according  to 
Clarke  and  Calmet,  has  been  traditionally  preserved 
and  extended  over  the  larger  portion  of  the  world,  and 
was,  in  all  probability,  carried  away  in  every  direction 
from  the  plains  of  Shinar. 

In  the  guardian  sphinxes  of  Luxor,  and  in  the  forms 
•that  follow  in  the  next  page,  the  idea  of  the  cherubim  is 
found  on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  and  it  is  possible 
that  in  Egypt  cherubic  forms  may  have  been  even 
worshipped.  We  cannot  doubt  that  there  was  a  wide 
spread  of  symbolism  in  the  primeval  times,  which  very 
soon  lapsed  into  idolatry.     The  orb  between  the  wings. 


XaYFTIAN  CHSEUBDC. 


XOTPTIiJr  OMBBUBm. 


which  has  come  down  to  us  on  the  portal  of  every 
Egyptian  temple  (see  Dendera^  p.  109),  seems  to  pre- 
sent a  parallel  idea  to  the  "  Peroher/'  or  ''Presence  " 
of  AsshuTj  the  supreme  god  of  Assyria. 


AMTBIUr  VXBOXBl. 


Perhaps  the  Egyptians  chose  the  beams  of  the 
rising  sun  as  their  first  emblem  of  the  presence  of  God, 
and  the  Assyrians  expressed  the  same  idea  by  a  wing^ 
human  figure  rising  out  of  a  circle.     It  is  conjectured 
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that  in  the  human  head  we  have  the  symbol  of  intelli- 
gencOj  that  the  wings  signify  omnipresence,  and  the 
circle  etemiiy. 

THS  HEAVENLY  CHEBUBIH. 

Both  symbolsj  however,  convey  the  idea  of  the  pre- 
SBNCB  of  the  Supreme  Divinity  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  and 
are  probably  derived  from  a  memory  of  the  presence  of 
the  Lord  God  between  the  cherubim  at  the  gates  of  a 
lost  Paradise.  The  use  and  intention  of  the  cherubim,  as 
there  placed,  we  are  told,  was  to  guard  the  way  of  the 
Tree  of  Life.  By  the  subsequent  allusions  of  the  Jewish 
prophets  to  the  same  symbolic  beings,  we  gather  that 
they  were  living  composite  creature  forms,  which  were 
left  on  earth  as  tokens  that  the  visible  presence  of  the 
Lord  had  not  forsaken  it ;  even  when  Ho  had  ceased  to 
walk  with  Adam,  and  talk  with  him  among  the  trees  of 
the  garden,  the  cherubim  remained  as  guardians  of  tlio 
covenant  and  avengers  of  its  breach.  They  present 
from  beginning  to  end  of  the  Book  of  Inspiration,  a 
likeness,  as  it  were,  of  supporters  to  a  shield  (indeed 
may  be  the  source  of  that  human  idea  also),  represent- 
ing the  distinctive  bearings  of  a  Divine  Heraldry. 

The  devil  had  perverted  our  first  parents,  and 
though  he  could  not  pervert  the  guardian  cherubim, 
he  may  have  tempted  to  the  imitation  of  their  form  for 
his  own  purposes.  But  for  these  relics  of  old  Egypt  and 
Assyria  we  should  have  ti*aced  these  beings  no  more  in 
Scripture  till  we  found  their  images  of  pure  gold 
spreading  their  wings  over  the  mercy  seat  in  the  taber- 
nacle in  the  mldemess,  and  wrought  in  *' cunning 
work  ^'  also  upon  the  inner  vail  that  parted  ofi*  the  Holy 
of  Holies ;  and  likewise  on  the  innermost  of  the  four 
coverings  that  spread  over  the  whole  Tabernacle. 
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The  cherabims  are  the  attendants  of  the  Divine 
Presence.  In  Solomon^s  temple  they  were  carved  or 
wrought,  with  figures  of  palm  trees  and  open  flowers 
(see  1  Kings  vi.  29 — 32)  on  the  walls  and  on  the  doors, 
everywhere  upon  the  house  and  its  furniture ;  but  in  the 
Tabernacle  we  may  notice  that  there  was  a  withdrawal 
of  these  sacred  symbols  from  the  eyes  of  the  people  who 
might  have  bowed  before  their  idolatrous  similitude  in 
Egypt ;  for  now  the  likeness  of  the  cherubim,  afreBh 
ordained  of  God,  abode  in  utter  darkness  and  the  pro- 
foundest  solitude — circling  the  presence  of  Jehovah,  and 
unseen  save  by  the  high  priest,  and  by  him  but  once  a 
year,  as  he  crept  under  the  double  vail,  with  bare  feet 
and  in  his  simple  blue  ephod,  not  in  his  high  priesfs 
robe,  to  ofier  the  blood  of  sacrifice  for  his  own  sins  and 
the  sins  of  the  people.  This  ephod  had  a  girdle  of  its 
own  of  "fine  twined  linen  with  cunning  work'*  (the 
description  is  exactly  the  same  as  of  the  inner  vails  of 
the  Holy  Place),  and  the  edge  of  the  skirt  worn  with 
it  was  ornamented  with  pomegranates  and  bells  of 
gold  (see  Exod.  xxviii.  35),  whose  sound  was  to  be 
heard  when  Aaron  stood  before  the  ark,  to  tell  that 
he  remained  in  the  awful  fbesekce,  and  was  yet 
alive. 

It  is  said,  that  curtains  of  golden  tissue  were  hung 
before  the  adytum  of  an  Egyptian  temple,  a  strong 
contrast  to  tiie  often  brute  form  behind  them  ("  Diet* 
of  the  Bible,^^  vol.  iii.,  art.  Tahemade).  On  the  shrine 
of  Isis,  at  Sais,  were  to  be  read  words  wonderful  in 
their  loftiness,  ^'  I  am  all  that  has  been,  and  w,  and 
shall  be,  and  my  vail  no  mxyrtal  has  withdrawn/'  On 
Egypt's  despair  of  any  revelation— on  her  hollow  pomps 
and  ritual,  the  Lord  broke  in  with  His  ordinances  for 
His  chosen  people,  and  sanctified  once  more  the  mys- 
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tery  of  the  cherabim.    By  faith  in  the  true  "  I  am/'  all 
idolatry  was  excluded. 

THE  PRESENCE. 

The  people  did  not  bow  down  to  the  cherubim,  for 
they  were  within  the  vail;  they  uttered  no  voice,  but  a 
voice  was  heard  above  them.  They  are  the  moving  throne 
of  the  PBISENCE.  They  are  not  inwoven  in  the  cur- 
tains for  mere  ornament,  but  to  symbolize  the  ^'  appear- 
ing ''  which  they  hide. 

Some  say  the  cherubim  represent  angelic  beings, 
and  others  think  they  are  typical  of  redeemed  and 
glorified  manhood,  ready  to  fly,  to  work,  to  run  at  the 
bidding  of  the  Almighty,  who  is  said,  figuratively,  to* 
dwell  between  the  cherubim,  to  ride  upon  them,  to  sit 
between  them.  Ezekiel,  in  vision,  saw  His  glory 
depart  from  off  the  threshold  of  the  temple  and  stand 
over  the  cherubim,  and  the  cherubim  lifted  up  their 
wings  and  mounted  up  fi:om  the  earth  in  the  prophet's 
sight,  at  the  close  of  Israel's  ^^  trial  era/'  to  return  no 
more  till  the  holy  Babe  of  Nazareth  lay  in  the  arms  of 
the  aged  Simeon  in  the  temple  of  Herod,  who  knew 
Him  to  be  the  "  Ldght ''  that  would  lighten  the  Gentiles, 
and  "the  glory''  of  His  people  Israel. 

When  He,  the  beloved  Son  of  God,  gave  up  the  ghost 
upon  the  accursed  tree,  the  vail  of  the  temple  with  its  "cun- 
ning work  "  of  cherubim,  was  rent  in  twain.  The  visible 
Presence  had  no  more  symbol  upon  earth,  and  heucefor- 
ward  abode  only  in  the  hearts  of  His  spiritual  Israel — the 
light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles.  His  people  Israel,  according 
to  the  flesh,  have  since  abode  many  days  without  a  king, 
and  without  a  sacrifice,  and  without  an  image  (margin,  "a 
standing"  before  the  Lord),  and  without  an  ephod,  and 
without  teraphim  (or  cherubim)  Hosea  iii.  4 ;  without  all 
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the  signs  of  the  pbsssnce  to  which  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed; their  King  and  their  Sacrifice  they  had  blindly 
rejected,  and  the  symbols  that  had  smrounded  and  pre- 
figured Him  have  ever  since  vanished  away. 

Josephus  declares  that  no  man  knew  the  form  of  the 
cherubim  in  his  day  (Antiq.  iii.  6) ;  but  if  the  later  Jews 
had  lost  the  knowledge  of  the  form  of  these  mystic 
symbols,  the  allusions  to  them  remain  in  God's  Word, 
and  they  must  always  be  invested  with  an  awful  interest 
and  importance  in  the  eye  of  the  biblical  student. 

THE  SACBSD  TREE  OF  ASSYRIA. 

Nothing,  of  so  grand  a  type  had  presented  these 
heathen  imitations  in  unmistakable  form  to  modem  eyes, 
before  these  great  symbolic  beasts  were  brought  to  this 
country  by  Layard.  And  as  we  sit  and  muse  beneath 
their  shadow  in  our  so-called  Christian  city,  the  light 
just  presented  to  the  reader  radiates  from  these  vast 
stony  wings,  on  the  mysterious  emblem  of  the  Sacred 
Tree — another  memory  of  a  lost  Eden  and  of  the  Tree  of 
Life. 

There  is  always  a  tradition  of  a  Sacred  Tree  in  all 
Eastern  systems  of  mythology,  and  this  tree  of  the 
Assyrian  monuments  and  the  token  of  the  Presence, 
was  preserved  by  the  Persians  until  the  Arab  invasion, 
even  while  their  knowledge  at  tlieir  later  period  rejected 
visible  idolatrous  personalities.  Sir  H.  Bawlinson,  in 
his  "  Notes  to  Herodotus,'^  (vol.  i.,  p.  216),  says  that  with 
three  exceptions,  that  of  the  Feroher,  the  four-winged 
genius,  and  the  colossal  winged  bulls  (all  diverse  che- 
rubic forms),  the  Assyrian  deities  do  not  reappear  in  the 
early  Persian  sculptures. 

The  Presence  of  Asshur  over  the  tree,  with  the  king 
worshipping  it,  and  the  winged  cherubim  guarding  it. 
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which  will  be  seen  in  p.  304  (the  tree  being  evidently 
the  palm^  and  the  open  flowers  reminding  us  of  Solo- 
mon's device),  irresistibly  carries  back  our  thoughts  to 
the  cherubim  of  Eden  keeping  the  way,  and  perhaps  the 
gate  of  the  tree  of  life;  indeed  the  figure  to  many  eyes 
would  present  the  form  of  a  tree  seen  through  a  gate. 


BXCtLMD  TmiB  JLVD  VX8B0CH. 


There  are  other  slabs  in  the  Nineveh  gallery  depict- 
ing the  Sacred  Tree,  as  above,  but  without  the  Presence, 
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One  is  between  kneeling  winged  figures  with  bare  feet 
— probably  priests.  A  second  is  attended  by  two  winged 
Nisrochs ;  and  a  third,  in  the  gallery,  has  winged  female 
attendants. 

The  idea  of  the  Presence  over  the  tree  is  evident, 
as  will  be  observed  in  the  following  remarkable  cylinder, 
found  in  the  rubbish  at  the  foot  of  the  great  bulls  at 
Kouyunjik,  with  three  others,  some  beads,  and  a  scorpion 
in  lapis  lazuli — all  once  apparently  strung  together.  Mr. 
Layard  believes  it  to  be  the  signet  of  Sennacherib  him- 
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self.  It  is  of  translucent  green  felspar.  The  king  is 
standing  in  an  arched  frame,  as  on  the  rock  tablets  at 
Bavian  and  at  the  Nahr-el-Kelb,  near  Beyrout,  and,  we 
may  add,  on  that  at  Nimroud.  Ho  holds  in  one  hand  the 
sacrificial  mace,  and  raises  the  other  in  the  act  of  adora* 
tion  before  "  the  Presence,"  here  represented  as  a  Triad 
with  three  heads.  This  mode  of  portraying  such  an  em- 
blem is  very  rare  on  Assyrian  relics,  and  confirms  the 
conjecture  that  this  was  the  symbol  of  the  Triune  God, 
the  truth  of  the  Trinity  having  been  originally  deposited 
with  these  heathens  and  usually  forgotten,  but  the 
knowledge  of  it  sometimes  returning  in  a  faint  memory, 
as  here  recorded.  The  fruit  of  the  tree,  it  will  be 
observed,  are  acorns.  An  eunuch  stands  in  front  of 
the  king,  and  a  mountain  goat  rises  upon  a  double 
flower  resembling  the  lotus,  which  occupies  the  reet  of 
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the  cylinder,  and  perhaps  may  refer  to  the  king's  lord- 
ship over  Egypt.  The  cutting  of  this  gem  is  not  deep, 
but  sharp  and  distinct,  and  the  minute  details  require  a 
magnifying  glass. 

With  regard  to  the  emblem  of  ^'the  Presence/'  Mr. 
Layard  makes  a  very  important  remark,  that  it  belongs 
to  the  Nobth-Wbst  Palace  of  Nimeoud,  and  has  never 
been  found  at  Khorsabad  or  in  the  later  palaces,  except 
as  )brought  thither.  From  the  frequent  representation 
of  the  fire  altar  in  the  bas-reliefs  from  those  ruins,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  in  their  era  fire-worship  had 
succeeded  to  the  purer  forms  of  Sabeanism. 

ERAS   OF   THE   PALACKS. 

Mr.  Ferguson,*  when  his  book  was  written,  supposed 
an  interval  of  800  years  between  Mr.  Layard' s  valuable 
Assyrian  remains,  which  are  the  propeil/y  of  our  ]\Iuseum, 
viz.,  those  of  the  North- West  Palace  of  Nimroud,  and 
those  of  E[horsabad,  which  fell  to  the  share  of  French 
enterprise;  and  he  says  that  in  architectural  details, 
the  more  we  become  acquainted  with  these  different 
remains,  the  more  important  do  their  differences  appear. 
Perhaps  the  ipterval  is  not  so  great  by  two  or  three 
centuries.  Kpuyunjik  and  Nebbi  Yunus  are  supposed 
to  be  contemporary,  or  nearly  so,  with  Khorsabad, 
Kouyunjik  being  much  the  larger  palace  of  the  two. 
These  two  cities  represent  the  era  of  Sargon  and 
Sexmacherib,  about  seven  centuries  B.C. 

There  are  remarkable  distinctions  between  the  styles 
of  their  different  bas-reliefs.  Mr.  Layard  (in  vol.  ii.  p. 
201)  remarks  that  the  costumes  change,  also  the  forms  of 
the  chariots,  and  trappings  of  the  horses;  the  helmets  and 
arnw»>r  of  Jihe  wflrriors,  are  no  longer  the  same ;  the 
^' Antbbr  ti  .*<  Tht'BilAees  of  Nineyeh  and  Penepolia."    Murray,  1851. ' 
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mode  of  treatment  of  the  subjects,  the  nature  of  the 
sculptures,  and  the  forms  of  the  characters  .used  in  iiho 
inscriptions  very  essentially  diifer/^  The  great  liumttn- 
headod  bulls  at  Nimroud  are  distinct  from  those  found 
elsewhere,  and  the  winged  lion  is  peculiar  to  the  earliest 
age.  The  king's  dress  diflfers  immensely,  so  does  his 
throne  and  all  the  furniture  of  his  palace ;  hut,  more 
than  this,  the  people  around  him,  the  soldiers  who  fight 
for  him,  and  the  enemies  he  wars  against,  all  seem  of 
different  races,  differently  clad  and  armed,  from  tiiose 
we  may  observe  in  our  museum,  in  the  Kouyninjik  side- 
gallery.  All  this  is  strongly  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Layjwd, 
who  is  best  qualified  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  considers  that  the  remains  of  the  North- West 
Palace  may  then  be  fairly  supposed  to  reproduce  for  ms 
the  times  and  tastes  of  the  mighty  hunters  and  early 
conquerors, — the  races  and  dynasties  that  first  Bucoeedad 
Asshur  and  Nimrod. 

IDOLATBY  IN   TWO  KINDS. 

Like  the  Chaldeans  and  Sabeans,  these  people  had  be- 
come Sun,Moon,and  Star  worshippers,  as  iswitnessed  by 
the  ornaments  on  the  dress  of  their  kings;  and, in  addition 
to  this  earliest  idolatry,  they hadalso  deified  their  aaoestor^ 
Asshur.  '^  The  men  of  Cuth  made  Nergal,'^  probaMj 
only  moulded  him  over  again^  in  the  times  of  Shalma- 
neser ;  for  the  symbol  of  Nerg^,  or  the  man-lion^  be- 
longs especially  to  Nimroud^  and  is  always  identified 
with  Nimroud  (see  p.  281).  Bawlinson  speaks  of  Nergal 
as  the  special  god  of  war  and  hunting. 

ASSHUE  AND  HIS   '' PBSftfiNCE.'' 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Asshur,  the  supreme  god  of 
Assyria,  had  no  shrine  or  temple  of  his  own.    He  was 
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UiB  tutelar  deitj  of  the  coontiy,  and  this  seems  a  mga 
that  his  worAip  was  uniyenal,  rather  than  localj  and  that 
an  duines  and  temples  were  open  to  his  worship.  The 
Anjnan  religion  is  the  worship  of  Asshnr^  the  people 
are  ^tfae  servants  of  Asshnr/'  and  their  enemies  "  the 
floenues  of  Asshnr/^  When  they  had  4^i&ed  their 
groat  ancestor,  they  identified  him  with  the  symbol  of 
^'Tbe  Presence/'  their  most  sacred  emblem,  which 
farther  becomes  sacred  to  their  kings  in  general  (see 
p.  284).  Asshnr  is  the  protecting  genius  of  royaltj ; 
when  he  is  fighting,  AaMlmy  too,  over  his  head,  has  his 
anow  on.  the  string;  when  he  retuns  fit>m  victory, 
with  the  disused  how  in  his  left  hand,  and  his  right 
hand  elevated,  Asshor  takes  the  same  attitude.  In 
peaoefol  scenes  the  bow  disappears  altogether.  If  the 
king  worships,  the  god  holds  oat  his  hand  to  aid ;  if  he 
only  engages  in  secular  acts,  the  divine  presence  is 
thought  to  be  sufficiently  marked  by  the  circle  and  the 
wings  without  the  human  figure. 

The  biblical  Asshur,  it  appears,  went  out  from 
Lower  Mesopotamia,  or  the  plains  of  Sliinar,  where  he 
originally  "dwelt,"  and,  following  the  course  of  the 
Tigris,  ''  builded  Nineveh/'  and  two  other  cities  which 
once  adorned  its  banks.  He  may  have  passed  on  to  Pales- 
tine in  that  second  century  after  the  Flood,  and  giveu 
Semitic  names  to  those  cities  of  Canaan  which  still  seem, 
by  those  names,  to  contradict  the  fact  otherwise  so  well 
established,  that  they  were  erected  by  Hamitic  colonists.* 

The  margin  of  our  Bibles  reads  that  he  (Nimrod)  went 
out  into  Assyria,  and  builded  Nineveh  (Gen.  x.  11) ; 
but  the  introduction  of  Asshur,  the  elder  son  of  Shcr.i 
(as  in  the  text),  seems  necessary  for  the  very  parentage- 

*  It  should  be  obienred  that  tbej  hare  Hamitic  names  also,  accorJ* 
ipg  to  the  reading  of  the  Inscriptioni. 
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of  the  word  ''  Assyria/'  wliicli  is  used  interchang^bly 
with  ''  land  of  Asshur/'  See  distinction  between 
''  Assyria'*  and  "  land  of  Nimrod/'  in  Micah  v.  6. 

The  will  of  Qod^  thrice  signified  as  to  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  human  family,  was  doubtless  fulfilling  on 
all  hands  in  that  first  hundred  years,  on  the  depopu- 
lated earth,  as  much  in  the  tents  of  Shem  and  Japheth 
as  in  the  Egyptian  ''tabernacles  of  Ham"  (seePs.  Ixxviii. 
51).  The  dominant  and  colonizing  power,  botih  in 
Chaldca  and  Canaan,  was  afterwards  Hamitic^  though 
Nimrod  only  enters  upon  the  scene  as  ''  a  mighiy  hunter 
before  the  Lord,'*  and  is  not  necessarily  an  invader. 
The  race  of  Asshur,  i.e.,  the  Assyrians,  are  always  allowed 
to  have  been  Semitic;  not  the  chosen  seed,  but  still 
Shcm's  seed ;  not  the  Isaac,  but  the  Ishmael  of  early 
nations.  The  men  of  Asshur  grew  into  great  warriors. 
''  Asshur  shall  carry  thee  away  captive,"  says  Balaam 
to  the  Kcnitos,  the  children  of  the  rock,  at  a  very  early 
day,  even  ere  Israel  had  emerged  from  the  wilderness. 
These  old  stones  from  Assyria  now  bring  us  proof  that 
Shem's  grandson  had  confided  to  his  children  the  relics 
of  patriarchal  truth,  which  we  perceive  in  these  their 
monuments,  just  as  they  have  first  mingled  with  the 
grosser  elements  of  idolatry. 

And  the  descendants  of  Arphaxad,  the  chosen  line, 
also  remained  for  generations  following,  in  this  same 
''  between  river  country*'  of  Mesopotamia,  till  Abram  is 
called  of  God  out  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  "Your 
fathers,"  says  Joshua  to  the  Hebrews  (ch.  xxiv.  2),  ''dwelt 
on  the  other  side  of  the  flood  in  old  time,  even  Terah, 
the  father  of  Abraham,  and  the  father  of  Nachor :  and 
they  served  other  gods."  Idolatry,  therefore,  com- 
menced very  early,  twenty  centuries  B.C.  at  least,  in 
Mesopotamia. 


THX   UNCLES  OF  NIMROD. 

The  eadiest  nations  of  whom  we  read  in  the  book  of 
Job  are  the  Sabeans  and  the  Chaldeans.    JoVs  land  of 
Uz  bordered  npon  Chaldea,  and  must  have  derived  its 
nameifinom  Uz^  another  grandson  of  Shem  and  the  son 
of  Aram  (Gren,  x,  28),  to  whom  Nimrod  was  consin. 
The  short:  bnt  pricolcss  archives  of  the  Toldoth  Beni 
Noah.  aoBi  continually  proved  to  be   '^  never  wrong/' 
•ndy  moreever/  to  comprise  the  kernel  of  many  of  our 
boasted  modem   discoveries.     Elam,  and  Asshor^  and 
Arphlaxad^  and  Aram  were  all  uncles  to  Nimrod^  and  so 
was  Misimini,  or  Menes,  Egypt's  first  historic  king.     It 
is  in  the  earlier  generation,  therefore,  that  wc  find  the 
builder  of  Ninevek  and  Calali,  and   ^'Resen,  between 
Nineveh  and  Cah^''  (Gren.  x.  12),  especially  named  as 
known  to  Moses,  as  in  his  time,  "  a  great  city."     Now 
great  cities  aro  not  in  any  age  the  creation  of  a  day, 
flmd  as  the  ago  of  Nimrod  and  that  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel  are  supposed  to  be  coeval,  the  cities  of  Asshur, 
the  uncle  of  "the  mighty  hunt<T,''  aro  probably,  as  they 
appear  in  the  text,  also  coeval,  if  not  primar)-,  and  of  an 
equal  antiquity  with  the  vast  early  cities  of  Egypt. 

NIMROUD,    OR    RESKK. 

Moses  speaks  of  Rosen  in  his  own  day,  some  800 
years  after  the  flood,  and  this  city  is  believed,  by  many 
Assyrian  scholars,  to  be  the  Larissa  of  Xenophon  (see 
p.  272),  which  is,  without  doubt,  the  modern  Ximroud 
(see  Smith's  "  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,''  art.  Resen), 
and  which  Mr.  Layard  has  brought  up  before  our  eyes. 
The  accomplished  architect,  Mr.  Ferguson,  and  Mr. 
Layard,  have  often  declared  that  '^no  architectural  re- 
mains of  Assyria  are  proved  older  than  the  north-west 
palace  of  Nimroud,"  though  Sir  Henry  and  his  brother, 
from  their  reading  of  the  inscriptions,  give  the  palm  of 
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antiquity  to  Kalah  Shergfiat^  or  Assur^  wliich  they  say 
was  named  after  tlie  patriarch  founder. 

KOUTUNJIK,   OE  NINEVEH. 

It  seems^  however^  that  if  Besen  be  Nimroud^  it  ¥ra8  a 
city  bnilt  and  possibly  named  by  the  uncle  AsshUTy  in 
honour  of  his  giant  nephew ;  it  lies  "  between/'  as  says 
the  Scripture^  the  mounds  of  Kouyunj&  and  Nebbi 
Yunus^  which  are  opposite  Mosul,  and  E[alah  Sherghat^ 
which  manifestly  seems  the  ancient ''  Galah ;''  for,  '''if 
Kouyunjik  be  Nineveh,  and  Nimroud,  Galah,  according  to 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson,'*  remarks  Mr.  Layard,  '^  where  are  We 
to  place  Resen,  '  the  great  city'  between  the  two  V 

"  It  is  well  known,  he  adds,  that,  almost  since  the 
fall  of  the  Empire,  a  city  of  some  extent,  representing 
the  ancient  Nineveh,  although  no  longer  the  seat  of 
government,  nor  a  place  of  great  importance,  has  stood 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  in  this  part  of  its  course. 
The  modem  city  may  not  have  been  built  above-  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient,  but  it  certainly  rose  in  their  im- 
mediate vicinity,  either  to  the  east  of  the  river  or  to  the 
west,  as  the  modem  Mosul.  The  alabaster  slabs  wfaibh 
had  onee  lined  the  walls  of  the  old  palaces,  and  still 
remained  concealed  within  mounds,  had  been  frequently 
exposed  by  accident  or  design.  Those  who  were 
settling  in  the  neighbourhood  soon  found  that  the  nmiB 
offered  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  building  materials. 
The  alabaster  was  dug  out  to  be  either  used  entire  ill 
the  construction  of  houses,  or  to  be  burnt  for  lime.  A 
few  years  ago  a  bas-relief  had  been  discovered  on  one 
part  of  the  ruins,  during  a  search  after  stones  for  the 
erection  of  a  bridge  across  the  Tigris. 

^'  The  removal  of  slabs  and  the  destruction  of  sculp- 
tures for  similar  purposes,  may  have  been  going  on  for 
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oentaries.  There  was,  therefore,  good  reason  to  donb^ 
whether  any  edifice,  even  in  an  imperfect  state,  stiU 
existed  in  Kouyxinjik;  but  I  knew,''  says  Mr.  Layard, 
"that,  under  the  village  of  Nebbi  Yunus,  very  near  it^ 
reported  by  the  Mussulmans  to  contain  the  tomb  of  th© 
prophet  Jonah,  there  were  remains  of  considerable  im« 
portance,  probably  as  entire  as  those  discovered  at  Nim* 
roud.  They  owe  their  preservation  to  the  existence,  from 
a  yexy  remote  period,  of  the  town  and  village  above  them. 
Portions  of  sculpture  and  inscriptions  had  frequently 
been  found,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  had  dug^ 
the  foundations  of  their  dwellings ;  but  the  prejudices  of 
the  people  of  Mosid  forbade  any  attempt  to  explore  a 
spot  so  venerated  for  its  sanctity. 

"  The  edifices  at  Nimroud,  too,  being  distant  from  any 
large  town,  when  once  buried,  were  not  disturbed.  It 
does  not  appear  that,  after  the  fall  of  the  empire,  any 
place  of  importance  rose  near  them,  except  Selamiyali, 
which  is  now  but  an  insignificant  village.  It  is  three 
miles  from  the  Mound,  and  there  are  no  remains  near 
it  to  show  that,  at  any  time  since  the  Assyrian  period,  it 
attained  a  considerable  size.  It  may  consequently  be  in- 
ferred that  the  great  Mound  of  Nimroud  had  never  been, 
opened,  or  its  contents  carried  away  for  building  purposes^ 
or  disturbed  since  the  destruction  of  its  latest  built  and 
aoutloL-east  palace,  except  as  has  already  been  mentioned,. 
when  a  Pasha  of  Mosul  endeavoured  to  remove  one  or 
two  slabs  to  repair  the  tomb  of  a  Mussulman  saint.'' 

THE   NOETH-WEST   PALACE   OF   NIMKOUD. 

Both  Mr.  Layard  and  Mr.  Ferguson  show  that 
the  older  palace  of  Nimroud  has  been  preserved  in 
a  very  remarkable  manner,  and  has  not  been  burnt 
before   it  was  buried    like    most  of  the   others,   and 
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it  is  buried  twenty  or  thirty  feet  lower  in  the  mound, 
ilr.  Layard  gives  a  beautiful  description  of  the  last  even- 
ing the  disinterred  sculptures  were  permitted  to  repose 
in  their  own  land.  "  We  rode/'  he  says,  ''  one  calm, 
cloudless  night  to  look  at  them  for  the  last  time 
before  they  forsook  their  ancient  resting  places.  The 
moon  was  at  her  full,  and  as  we  drew  nigh  to  the 
edge  of  the  deep  wall  of  earth  rising  round  them,  her 
soft  light  was  creeping  over  the  stem  features  of  their 
human  heads,  while  the  dark  shadows  still  clothed  the 
lion-forms.  One  by  one  the  gigantic  limbs  emerged  from 
the  gloom  till  the  venerable  figures  stood  all  unveiled. 
A  few  hours  more  and  they  were  to  stand  no  longer 
where  they  had  stood  unscathed  for  ages  amid  the 
wreck  of  all  man's  other  works.  It  seemed  almost 
sacrilege  to  tear  them  from  their  old  haunts — to  make 
them  a  mere  wonder-stock  to  the  busy  crowds  of  a  new 
world.  They  were  better  suited  to  the  desolation  around 
them.  They  had  guarded  the  palace  in  its  glory,  and 
they  had  watched  in  its  tomb  over  its  ruin.''* 

But  on  the  day  after  this  they  floated  down  the 
Tigris,  and  after  many  scapes,  breakages,  and  vexations 
delays,  they  at  last  found  their  way  over  the  ocean  to 
the  museums  of  the  Western  World.  Various  pairs  of 
these  heathen  cherubim  are  come  into  the  possession  of 
England  and  France,and  they  are  come  with  deeper  reason, 
and  with  a  more  definite  message  than  many  a  former 
beauteous  relic  of  Greek  or  Roman  art.  They  are  come 
to  witness  to  the  truth  of  God's  Book,  and  God's  Book 
alone  can  unravel  the  depth  of  their  meaning. 

Yet  the  Western  World  at  present  only  half  under, 
stands  their  message.     '^  Poor  and  rude  relics  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,"  the  "  Saturday  Review  "  declares 
•  "  Nineyeh  and  Babylon,"  p.  201. 
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iiuiii^  **  Poor  and  rade  compftred  witii  the 
of  China*  and  of  India.  Beoent  disooYeriea^''  aayil  .ihe 
^'Beviow/^  ''have  only  tantaliaed  na  iriHi'  bagB^gpoAm 
and  glimpses  whioh  we  can  hardly  hope  to  see  oom- 
pleted  and  jiuide  plain.  The  evidence  of  ihe  iitaen^- 
tions  seems  still  precarious  and  ineondnsive.  We  -nxm 
know  something  of  the  mytbriogy  and  the  arts  of  the 
Asflyrians^  ferhap*  something  of  their  genealogies  atod 
dynasties^  and  their  architectnre  and  their  brick-Tnafciing^ 
and  thcoi'  agricnltm:^.  We  know  they  worked  in  iion 
and  bronao^  that  they  used  more  gold  than  sihBr,  Aat 
thdy  made  observations  on  the  stars;  we  are  told  tbst 
Assyria;,  Media^  Babylonia,  Persia,  all  derived  firom 
CShaldea  their  alphabetic  writing,  and  Bawlinson  adds 
their  civilisation,  thoogh  we  doobt  it,  when  remember- 
ing India  and  China  in  comparison. 

''  Many  find  it  hard  to  believe,''  continues  the  critic, 
*^  that  the  true  clue  to  the  reading  of  cuneiform  letters  has 
been  discovered.  The  Assyrian  writing  is  oflen  so 
minute— five  lines  to  an  inch— that  a  magnifying  glass 
must  have  been  used  to  write^  as  it  is  to  read^  and  in- 
deed a  lens  has  been  found  in  ihe  ruins  of  Nimrond. 
Those  who  are  occupied  in  the  work  of  deciphenhent 
seem  to  think  that  large  and  solid  acquisitions  have  been 
already  made,  but  the  knowledge  developed  does  not 
seem  to  us  of  much  interest.  It  consists  in  a  repetition 
of  facts  of  conquest  and  hunting,  dry  as  an  American 
telegram — the  documents  are  so  skeleton-like,  the  re- 
cords neither  mark  actions  or  character.  They  bring 
forth  no  distinct  individuals  like  Moses  or  Joshua,  and 
all  we  know  of  their  monarchs  is  that  they  have  a  czar- 
like complacent  conviction  of  their  own  power  and  of 
the  divine  favour. 

''A  Tiglath-Pileser  can  boast,  if  we  read  his  arrow- 
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heads  ariglit,  that  he  had  slain  four  wild  bulls,  ten  large 
buffaloes,  and  920  lions  by  special  favour  of  the  gods ; 
but  what  would  we  give  for  a  law,  a  psalm,  a  proverb, 
a  parable,  a  story,  from  the  clay  cylinders !  The  most 
distinct  thing  they  afford  us,  is  a  curse,  if  the  cylinders 
are  injured  or  exposed/' 

But  in  answer  to  this  clever  list  of  negations,  let  us 
bring  to  this  subject ''  a  law,  a  psalm,  a  proverb,  a  parable, 
a  story,''  from  the  inspired  Book,  to  illustrate  these  stones. 
It  is  very  true  that  the  stones  cannot  *'  cry  out"  without 
them,  and  we  could  not  have  fully  understood  the  histories 
of  the  Old  Testament  till  these  identical  remains,  long 
lost  and  buried,  had  come  up  out  of  their  grave. 

They  do  not  indeed  strike  the  eye  with  the  elegance 
of  Grreek,  or  the  massiveness  of  Egyptian,  remains ;  but 
let  us  stand  before  those  majestic  nmn-lions,  close  our  eyes 
on  London  and  the  nineteenth  century,  and  realize  them 
as  they  rose  in  pairs  at  every  entrance  to  those  palace 
temples ;  the  stony  cherubim  supposed  to  shadow  with 
their  wings  the  Presence  of  Asshur,  and  at  the  same  time 
representing  Nergal  or  Nimrod,  Assyria  having  deified 
both  imcle  and  nephewfor  the  lion-like  quaUties  which  she 
most  respected  in  human  beings.  The  man-lions  ori- 
ginally graced  a  broad  and  grand  foundation  pile  rising 
forty  or  fifty  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Tigris,  composed  of 
the  thick  square  bricks  still  common  in  the  country, 
cemented  by  means  of  its  still  exhaustless  springs  of 
bitumen.  Assyria  had  no  enduring  granite  like  Egypt, 
and  no  marbles  like  India.  She  could  not  build  on  the 
rock  or  the  mountain  side,  so  she  made  broad  and  high 
her  foundations  on  her  own  alluvial  plains,  ascended 
doubtless  by  magnificent  inclined  ways  or  flights  of 
stairs,  whose  ruins  are  now  marked  at  Nimroud  by  three 
ravines  running  into  the  centre  of  the  mound. 


DUmEIHa  AUTHO&ITIBS. 
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Ftosing  between  the  lions^  whose  large  eyeballs  were 
onoe  coloured  blaok  amid  the  strikiiig  whites  of  their 
eyes,  we  come  upon  the  figure  of  the  king^  the  supposed 
foonder  of  the  North-west  Palace^  Sardanapalns^  or 
Assur-izzi-paly  as  Bawlinson  reads;  Assnr-akh-baal, 
according  to  Dr.  Hincks  and  Mr.  Layard.  Sir  Henry^s 
first  reading  of  his  name  was  Ninas ;  M.  Oppert^  in  his 
chronological  tablcj  calls  him  Sifdman-Assar  I.,  and  these 
great  Assyrian  scholars  differ  as  much  about  his  date  as 
his  name.  Bawlinson  supposes  980  b.c.^  and  Oppert  1050 
B.C. ;  one  making  him  about  lialf-a-century  before  Solo- 
mon's building  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem^  the  other  a 
quarter  of  a  centniy  after  it.  Mr.  Layard  and  "Mr. 
Ferguson  were  at  first  certainly  inclined  to  place  him 
among  the  early  successors  of  Nimrod;  but  all  these 
variations  and  contradictions  depend  on  the  riyht  or  xvroruj 
decipherment  of  names  in  the  inscriptions,  and  Mr.  Norris, 
of  the  Asiatic  Society,  a  high  authority,  says  that  the 
cuneiform  names  of  Assyrian  kings  must  be  uncertain, 
because  so  often  translated  into  emblems  (of  which  we 
have  a  specimen  in  our  own  Richard  "  Coeur  de  Lion'*), 
They  forbade  their  people  to  write  their  proper  names, 
as  if  they  would  not  have  them  "  taken  in  vain'* — and  hid 
themselves  under  their  emblem-name,  which  varied. 
The  modems,  Mr.  Norris  says,  can  seldom  fathom  the 
local  associations  of  these  Assyrian  monarchs,  hut  foreign 
names  in  the  Inscriptions  (including  Scripture  names),  he 
thinks,  can  he  read,  and  often  from  mere  knowledge  of 
Hebrew,  or  Chaldee,  which  is  little  different  from  Hebrew. 

It  was  not  far  from  the  entrance  to  the  North-west 
Palace,  but  outside  it,  that  this,  our  earliest  represen- 
tation of  a  Nimroud  king,  within  an  arched  frame, 
was  discovered,     (He  is  now  placed  near  to  the  great 
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lions  in  the  Assy&iak  Transept  of  the  British  Mnaeain.) 
The  figure  is  sculptured  in  mezzo-relievo,  on  an  insn- 
lated  slab  of  limestone.  He  stands  apparently  wor- 
shipping, with  his  hand  upraised,  wearing  the  sacrificial 
robe,  and  carrying  the  sacred  mace  in  his  left  hand. 
Around  his  neck  are  hung  the  four  sacred  signs^ 
the  crescent,  the  star,  the  trident,  and  the  cross^  and 
above  his  head  are  the  same  emblems  with  the  additicni 
of  Asshur,  or  ''the  Presence/'  The  whole  slab  is 
covered  with  an  inscription  in  small  but  fine  cuneiform 
characters,  and  before  the  king  is  placed  a  kind  of  altar 
supported  on  three  lion's  feet. 

Do  not  let  us  pass  by  this  stony  portrait  in  haste. 
It  is  the  earliest  known  representation  of  the  Boyal  Priesti 
of  Assyria.  He  must  be  our  guide  through  Uie  pale  old 
relics  of  his  once  gorgeous  temple.  As  neither  his 
name  nor  date  seem  fully  settled,  except  from  the 
inscriptions,  and  the  readers  of  these  differ,  perhaps 
there  would  not  be  great  objection  made  if  he  were  taken 
for  a  type  of  the  Scriptural  "  Chushau-rishathaim,''  that 
"  king  of  Mesopotamia,''  into  whose  hand  God  in  his 
''  hot  aaagfer"  dclivei-ed  Israel  for  eight  years,  at  Usher's 
date  of  X4]j9d[i.c.,  not  quite  forty  years  after  their  entrance 
on  the  huA. 

ISEAEl/s   MRST   SERVITUDE. 

Let  m  open  our  Bibles  at  Judges  chaps,  ii.  and  iii. 
and  mail:  the  chosen  people  oosEie  up  oat  of  the  Wilder- 
ness, 14&\  B.C.  The  spotless  Josuua  has  been  their 
guide  ajid  teacher  for  five-and-twenty  years,  but  he  is 
in  his  grave,  and  all  his  ^^  genenation  are  gathered  to 
their  fathers."  The  days  of  tbe  elders  that  outlived 
Joshua  are  over ;  and — 

"There  arose  anotlicr  generation  after  tliem,  "wliicli  knew  not  the 
Lord,  nor  yet  the  works  which  lie  liad  done  for  Israol.  .     . 
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''And  they  fortook  the  Lord,  .  .  .  and  followed  other  gods,  of  the 
gods  of  the  people  that  were  round  about  them,  and  bowed  thenuelTea 
unto  them,  .  .  .  and  serrcd  Baalim  and  Ashtaroth." — Jud.  ii.  10, 12,  13. 

Tlie  third  chapter  of  Joshua  speaks  of  intermarriages 
with  their  heatheu  neighbours,  and  repeats  (ver.  7)  that 
the  children  of  "  Israel  forgat  the  Lord  their  God  and 
served  Baalim  and  the  groves,"  and  it  then  follows  that 
*^  God  sold  them  into  the  hand  of  Ghushan-rishathaim/' 
whoso  name  at  least  indicates  that  dominion  had  not 
yet  departed  from  the  Cushite  race  in  Mesopotamia. 
Usher  gives  the  date  of  this  primitive  servitude  as  1413 
B.C.,  which  brings  this  Assyrian  conqueror^s  time  to  the 
edge  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  leaves  him  in  evident 
contact  with  the  race  of  Israel,  with  whom,  as  is  here 
plainly  pictured — his  sculptors  had  had  some  previous 
ideas  in  common. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  Israel  had  bowed  down 
to  Baal.  He  was  Balak^s  god  in  Moab.  In  the  time  of 
Moses  MoaVs  fair  daughters  had  seduced  Israel  to  offer 
sacrifices  to  Baalpeor,  and  in  the  Lord's  fierce  anger  the 
heads  of  all  who  had  thus  simied  were  "  hung  up  before 
the  sun.''  Moses  reminds  the  people  of  this,  Deut.  iv.  3. 

'' ASSHEERAH,"   OE   ''THE   GEOVES,"   AND   "  BAALIM /' 

We  have  not  known  hitherto  whether  a  S3rmbol  or  an 
image  expressed  the  idea  of  the  Baal  of  the  Moabites  and 
Phoenicians ;  but  let  us  follow  this  king  of  the  Assyrian 
tablet — Chushan-rishathaim,  or  otherwise — into  his  palace 
temple,  represented,  poorly  as  it  is,  in  our  Nimroud  side 
gallery  of  the  Museum,  We  pass  between  the  Lions,  and 
must  fancy  the  narrow  inner  entrance  which  tiiey  once 
guarded.  And  here  we  must  note  Mr.  Layard'«  decla- 
ration that, ''  On  all  the  slabs  forming  entrances  to  this 
oldest  Palace  of  Nimroud,  were  marks  of  a  black  fluid 
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'the  obovjes''  and  '*baaum. 


resembling  bloody  which  appeared  to  have  been  d»abed 
on  the  stone/'  and  called  to  his  mind  at  once  the  Hebrew 
rite  of  sprinkling  the  blood  of  the  Passover  Lamb  on 
the  lintel  of  the  doorway  in  Egypt. 

Would  not  the  palace  of  Nimroud  have  been  built  or 
rebuilt  (if  by  the  Bible  Chushan-rishathaim)  in  the  same 
century  that  this  Hebrew  rite  was  instituted  ?  Aaron^ 
the  high  priest^  always  carried  blood  into  '^  the  presence^'' 
which  he  offered  for  himself  and  for  the  errors  of  the 
people  (Heb.  ix.  7) ;  which^  as  Paul  says^  was  "  a  figure 
for  the  time  then  present*'  (ver.  9).  During  the  stay  of 
Israel  in  the  Wilderness^  they  had  been  forbidden  to 
offer  human  sacrifices  to  Moloch,  the  god  of  the  Am- 
monites, which  also  marks  that  the  heathen  were  accus- 
tomed to  offer  sacrifices,  and  of  blood. 


"BA.ALIM   AKO  THB  OKO^  BS,"   IX  THE   BRITISH   UVSEUM. 


On  either  side  within  the  door  of  the  gallery  is  a 
winged  priest,  and  looking  to  the  left  hand,  we  see  the 
King  of  the  tablet,  with  the  same  hebnet  and  dress,  and  in 
the  same  posture,  worshipping  "  the  Presence  ''and  the 
"grove,''  the  symbols  of  the  "  Asshur"  and  the  "  As- 
sheerah,' '  the^Baal  and  the  Ashtare th.    Another  profile  of 
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himself  worships  on  the  other  side^  and  behind  each  is  an 
attendant  winged,  therefore  from  the  upper  world.  The 
fignre  holds  in  one  hand  the  cedar  cone,  and  in  the  other 
the  basket,  marking  its  priestly  office,  and  as  if  presenting 
the  king  with  the  offerings  of  fragrant  fuel  to  the  celestial 
fire. 

THE   ONE  OBJECT  OP  WORSHIP   IN  THE   EARLIEST 
ASSYRIAN    PALACE. 

It  is  necessary  here  once  more  to  revert  to  the 
emblem  of  the  '^  sacred  tree  *'  so  frequently  connected 
with  this  symbol  of  ^'  the  Presence^'  in  the  air.  In  Lord 
Aberdeen's  Black  Stone* — of  which  an  entire  drawing 
may  be  seen  in  "  Ferguson's  Palaces'' — the  bas-relief, 
an  undoubted  Assyrian  monument,  is  carved  on  the 
end  of  a  block  of  marble,  of  which  the  woodcut  there 
is  a  facsimile  in  size. 

OFFERING  OP  THE   CEDAR  CONE. 

At  its  upper  left-hand  comer  is  a  temple  certainly 
Assyrian,  because  in  its  cell  is  placed  the  emblem  of  the 
sacred  tree,  which  in  all  the  sculptures  hitherto  dis- 
covered is  the  only  object  of  direct  worship.  To  this 
also  a  priest  is  offering  the  cedar  cone,  and  the  tree  be- 
hind the  priest  (represented  on  a  larger  scale  than  in 
the  temple  cell)  appears  itself  to  bear  cedar  cones.f 
Behind  the  tree  again  is  the  sacred  bull,  executed  with 
much  spirit  and  power. 

The  Egyptian  idolater  on  the  walls  of  Thebes  offers 
to  his  God  the  Lotus  of  the  Nile.  (See  Cassell's ''  Bible 
Dictionary,"  art.  Adoration.)     It  was  the  symbol  of  his 

*  It  18  unfortunately  not  known  how  this  stone,  lately  in  the  poeeet- 
Bion  of  that  nobleman,  was  sent  liome,  nor  in  wliat  plsoe  it  was  found. 
It  is  now  in  the  same  lobby  of  the  Museum  as  the  coflins  from  Warka. 

t  Sucli  another  tree  is  represented  in  rol.  1  of  Bawlinson*8  "Mon- 
archios,"  p.  493. 

X 


wtSB(^,9tl0tiiduMm  gnMMftm  be^framad  the  < 
'ThB  lotos  inmB  aflbred  by  the  worshipper  in  XSgypt 


THs  MQ-rrrux  ovFunra  shs  lotui. 

*  ITke  lotos  WW  to  Egypt  as  the  rose  to  Arabia  and  Persia.  The 
.aatisiii  aioiiiimeiits  show  us  her  Nile  bordered  with  flags,  and  reeds,  and 
the  fragrant  flowers  of  the  many-coloured  lotus.  The  water-plants  of 
Xgjpt  were  a  famous  source  of  rerenue  in  the  time  of  the  pro|^iet 
Isaiah,  bat  he  prophesied  (zix.  6, 7),  that  the  paper  reeds  by  the  edge  of 
^e  brooks  should  wither,  and  that  ererytfaing  sown  by  the  riyer  should  be 
dried  up  and  driyen  away.  This  has  been  exactly  fulfilled ;  the  famoiii 
papynu  is  now  nearly  extinct^  and  the  lotus  almost  unknown  in  Sgypt 
except  in  the  marshes  near  the  Mediterranean. 
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as  the  emblem  of  Lights  and  there  is  every  reason  4o 
suppose  that  the  fir  or  cedar  oone  in  the  hand  of.a  SyriBn 
priest  is  the  emblem  of  Fire.  As  every  worshipper  enters 
the  temple  the  priest  appears  to  offer  him  the  firag- 
rant  cone,  wherewith  to  feed  the  sacred  fire  between 
the  cherubim,  or,  vice  versa,  the  worshipper  may  pre- 
sent it  to  the  priest ;  the  sacerdotal  bag,  too,  may  be  the 
receptacle  for  incense,  or  other  offerings  to  Assheerah,  or 
Astarte,  the  Queen  of  the  "Ghroves,"  the  Queen  of 
Heaven.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  says  of  idolatrous 
Judah  (du^.  vii.  18)  ir^ 

"The  children  gather  wood,  and  the  fathers  kindle  the  fire»  and  the 
women  knead  their  dough,  to  make  cakes  to  the  Queen  of  heayen,  and  to 
pour  out  drink  offearings  unto  other  gods,  that  they  rxmj  proroke  me  to 


The  priest  on  the  monuments  is  never  without  his 
satchel,  and  the  Assyrian  early  learned  to  approach  his 
Lord,  Asshur,  through  his  priest.  We  have  seen  an 
Eastern  bag  of  similar  shape  and  with  such  a  handle, 
curiously  made  of  the  flat  seeds  of  an  Indian  tree, 
brought  firom  Pondicherry. 

As  for  the  cedar  cones,  the  use  of  cedar  wood  for  puri- 
fication is  mentioned  in  Scripture  (Lev.  xiv.  4 ;  Num. 
xix.  6) ;  the  term  cedaris  applied  by  Pliny  to  the  lesser 
cedar,  Oxycedms,  a  Fhcenician  juniper  still  common  on 
the  Lebanon,  and  whose  wood  and  cones  are  aromatic. 
The  wood  or  fruit  of  this  tree  was  anciently  burnt  by 
way  of  perfume,  especially  at  funerals.  (See  not  only 
Pliny,  but  Ovid  and  Homer.)  This  kind  of  cedar  is  also 
common  in  Arabia;  Elijah  sat  down  under  it  in  the 
wilderness,  and  ate  of  a  cake  baked  probably  on  its 
coals  (1  Kings  xix.  6).  Job  speaks  of  juniper  roots  as 
used  for  food  by  the  starving  (Job  xxx.  4) ;  and  David 
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of  coals  of  juniper  as  material  for  fuel^  whicli  lie  figura- 
tively compared  to  burning  words  and  piercing  arrows 
from  lying  lips  (Ps.  czz.  4).  The  fir  cone  is  found  in  a 
much  later  age  on  the  fire  altars  of  the  Persians^  and  is 
there  evidently  the  emblem  of  fire. 

Whether  the  fruit  of  the  symbol  named  the  "  sacred 
tree''  be  fir  cones^  or  acorns,  or  the  '' honeysuckle  orna- 
ment/' as  it  is  called,  with  a  centre  of  the  palm,  these 
variations  do  not  seem  to  interfere  with  the  nature  of 
the  emblem.  It  is  with  careful  observers  a  confirmed 
opinion  that  this  is  the  object  which  the  Israelites  are  so 
frequently  accused  of  worshipping  under  tJie  name  of 
" grove "  or  " groves" 

M.  Margoliouth,  a  learned  Jew  before  mentioned, 
who  is  a  good  philologer,  states,  '^  that  it  is  well  known 
to  the  Jews  that  the  word  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  ought 
never  to  have  been  translated  '^  grove/'  and  so  says 
Gesenius.  '*  It  should  have  remained  as  a  proper  name, 
Asheerah,  or  Ashecrim."  M.  Margoliouth,  when  ho 
thus  wrote,  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  Assy- 
.  rian  emblem  :  but,  neverth^^hss,  points  out  that  the 
Asheerah  was  a  symbolical  tree  representing  the  host 
of  heaven.  No  one,  adds  Mr.  Ferguson,  can  now  road 
the  passages  in  the  Bible  referring  to  the  worship  of  the 
groves  without  seeing  that  they  do  not  mean  a  group 
of  trees,  but  must  refer  to  just  such  a  symbol  or  idol  as 
this.  In  Judges  iii.  7,  it  is  said  "  the  children  of  Israel" 
forgot  the  Lord  their  God,  and  served  Rialim  and  the 
groves."  Mr.  Bonomi  actually  calls  the  winged  figiin* 
in  the  air  Baalim,  and  considers  it  an  authentic  document 
of  the  worship  of  Baal.*  How  marvellous  is  it  to  suppose 
that  we  have  here  before  our  eyes  (p.  283  and  288), 
"  Baalim  and  the  groves"  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
*  St-e  Bonomi's  "  Ninereh  and  its  Pnlaceii,"  p.  292. 
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tares.  Closely  connected  with  the  worship  of  Baal  were 
the  Ohammdmm,  rendered  in  the  margin  of  most  passages 
''Sun  Images"  (see  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  4).  During  King 
Josiah's  reformation  he  brake  down  the  altars  of  Baalim, 
in  his  twelfth  year,  and  the  Sun  Images  that  were  on  high 
above  them  he  cut  down,  and  the  groves  (or  ABsheerah), 
9tc.  In  Elijah's  time  the  prophets  of  Baal  were  four 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  prophets  of  the  groves 
four  hundred,  wUch  ate  at  JezebePs  table  (I  Kings 
xviii.  19). 

Mr.  Layard  discovered  that  a  slab,  as  for  an  altar  or 
throne,  with  steps  up  to  it,  had  been  let  into  the  wall 
beneath  the  sun  image  and  the  grove,  or  the  Asshur  and 
the  Assheerah  in  p.  304  of  this  volume. 

THE  ASSHEERAH^S    VOTCE   TO   ISRAEL. 

Alas,  in  their  own  Promised  Land  Israel  often,  also, 
built  them  images  and  groves  '^  on  every  high  hill  and 
under  every  green  tree"  (1  Kings  xiv.  23) .  When  it  came 
to  Manasseh's  building  altars  for  all  the  host  of  heaven 
in  the  two  courts  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  setting 
up  a  graven  image  of  the  groves  that  he  had  made,  in  the 
very  temple  of  Solomon,*  the  trial  era  of  the  chosen  nation 
was  declared  to  be  at  an  end  :  ''  Cast  them  out,  ...  let 
them  go  forth,"  saith  the  Lord.  "  I  will  cause  them  to 
be  removed  into  all  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  ...  for  that 
which  Manasseh  did  in  Jerusalem  "  (Jer.  xv.  1,  4),  ''to 
be  chastised  seven  times  for  their  sins"  (Lev.  xxvi.  18,  24, 
28),  ''to  receive  at  the  Lord^s  hand  double  for  all  her  sins" 
(Isa.  xl.  2).  We  cannot  tell  to  a  year  or  a  day  the  limit 
of  this  judgment,  though  God  can ;  but  those  seven  times 
of  chastisement  have  surely  ever  since  been  fulfilling  to 

*  2  Kings  xxi.  7. 
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Israel.  If,  after  Jehovah  had  tried  lihem  to  see  if 
they  would  obey  His  voice  for  '*  time,  timeB>  and  a  half,** 
or  1260  years  from  the  oall  of  Abraham-nif  BJe  cast 
them  off,  as  He  says,  in  the  time  of  Manasseh,  for  this* 
determined  worship  of  ''  Baalim  and  the  groves,''  how 
wonderfol  that  He  brings  up  this'  emblem  from  its* 
prison  in  the  earth  to  the  sight  of  their  eyes  in  London 
at-*«MMM}rding  to  onr  hmnan  reckoning,  abmit  the  cUme 
of  those  seven  times  !  Taking  Manasseh's  captivity  afc 
666  B.C.,  it  was  in  1854  a.d.,  that  these  Nineveh  relics 
were  deposited  in  onr  Museum,  or  after  2520  years^  Have 
the  Jews  examined  these  relics  f  Do  they  know  what 
they  mean,  and  what  message  they  bring  to  tkefni  ? 

The  greater  number  of  God's  children  who  stady  their 
Bibles  believe  that  only  in  their  own  land  will  this  People 
"  look  upon  Him  whom  they  have  pierced,  and  mourn" 
(Zech.  xii.  10),  and  that  not  until  then  can  commence 
their  thousand  years  of  Millenial  blessedness.  In  that 
Land  they  will  be,  what  they  always  should  have  been, 
the  Priests  to  a  world  from  which  Satan  shall  be  exiled. 
(See  Isa.  bd.  6 ;  Ixvi.  21.) 

After  the  era  of  Manasseh  they  were  gradually  scat- 
tered, according  to  the  prophecy ;  the  two  tribes  followed 
tiie  ten,  not  to  Assyria,  but  to  Babylon,  its  successor,  yet 
though  their  kingdom  was  departed,  a  partial  return,  as 
we  are  aware,  after  seventy  years'  captivity,  still  gave 
the  nation  a  Temple,  and  assured  to  them  the  possession 
of  Jerusalem, — ^the  Jerusalem  to  which  there  came  their 
unknown  King, — the  JeruseJem  over  which  He  wept, 
saying,  "  Oh,  if  thou  hadst  known,  even  thou  in  this  thy 
day ;"  but  alas  she  knew  not — €«id  seventy  years  after 
that  miraculous  and  divine  Birth,  which  was  the  crowning 
miracle  of  all  miracles  wrought  for  that  nation,  the  visit- 
ation of  her  sins  came  upon  her,  her  children  were  dashed 
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against  lier  waUs^  and  of  her  temple  not  one  stone  was 
left  upon  another.  A  final  scattering  as  regards  this 
dispensation. 

Has  it  strack  the  Jbw  that  He  possessed  his  Land 
&om  the  time  of  his  entrance  under  Joshua,  firom  1450 
B.o.  till  70  A.D.^  a  space  of  1520  years.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  this  among  those  who  believe  in  the  short  and 
Hebrew  chronology^ — and  will  not  the  Millennial  thou- 
sand in  the  Jew^s  wondrous  history  also  complete  exactly 
the  seven  times,  the  2520  years  which  seem  to  show  the 
scale  on  which  God  perpetually  works  in  man's  history 
ere  He  absorbs  it  into  His  own  eternal  years  ? 

For  **  seven  times ''  have  the  Jews  now  been  exiled* 
For  seven  times  have  the  reUcs  of  Nineveh  slept  their 
long  sleep,  and  they  are  '^  risen  in  the  Judgment.^' 

Shall  they  not  condemn  thia  generation,  Jews  and 
Grentiles,  because  the  **  men  of  Nineveh  repented  at  the 
preaching  of  Jonas,  and,  behold,  a  greater  than  Jonas 
is  here.'' 

It  is  singular  that  M.  Oppert,  the  great  French  reader 
of  theEhorsabad  sculptures  (towhomtheFrenohAcademy 
have  assigned  their  noblest  prize  on  that  account),  and 
who  is  by  birth  a  Jew,  fixes  in  his  fiunons  chronological 
sheet  concerning  the  Assyrian  Chaldean  Empire,  the 
date  of  1314  b.  c.  (only  a  hundred  yean  later  than  we 
find  Chushan-rishathaimin  the  Bible  chronology)  for  the 
rise  of  the  first  dynasty  of  the  grand  Assyrian  empire, 
enduring,  according  to  him,  526  years* 

AN  OLD  ALLIANCB,  BIOHTSBir  HITMDBED  TXABS  BBFORX 
AKD  AVTXB  CHRIST. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  go  hack  in  his  list  to  what  we 
believe  to  be  entirely  mythical  thousands  of  years,  but 
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will  stop  at  his  notice  of  what  he  calls  Turanian^  or 
S(7thic  kings,  who  brought  ho  tells  us,  the  arrow- 
headed  writing  to  Babylon.  Among  these  he  names 
our  own  Scripture  acquaintance,  said  to  be  co-eval 
with  Abraham  in  Grenesis  xiv.,  Amraphel,  King  of 
Shinar  (Is  not  this  the  plain  where  the  Babel  Tower  was 
built  ?)  Abioch,  King  of  EU-asar,  and  Chedorlaomer^ 
King  of  Elam ;  and  as  we  know  Abraham's  date  at  this 
period,  theirs  also  must  be  under  1920  b.  c,  and  per- 
haps Abioch  is  Sir  H.  Bawlinson's  lately  discovered 
U&UKH,  or  one  of  his  line.  At  any  rate  here  are 
Chaldea  and  the  land  of  Assur,  and  Elam,  in  conjunction. 
Elam  at  that  time  being  supreme,  fighting  and  canning' 
away  oaptive  the  kings  of  Palestine,  and  Abraham's 
nephew  Lot  among  the  spoil.  (This  is  some  500  years 
before  the  repetition  of  the  same  Mesopotamian  raid  by 
Chushan-rishathaim,  the  first  conqueror  of  Israel  after 
their  Exodus  from  the  land  of  Egypt.)  So  that  Scripture 
evidence,  independently  of  the  reading  of  arrow-heads 
on  bricks  or  stones,  carries  back  an  Assyinan  and  Chal- 
dean Allied  sovereignty  to  the  date  of  nearly  2000  b.  c. 

This  is  a  long,  long  habitation  of  Mesopotamia,  the 
"between  river  country,^'  the  "Naharaim"  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  Mr.  Birch  finds  its  people  as  Naharini  on  the 
Egjrptian  monuments,  and  the  name  of  Nineveh  as 
Nin-i-u,  and  a  most  remarkable  link  of  their  further  his- 
tory, notwithstanding  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  and 
Babylon,  maybe  observed  in  the  first  and  second  chapters 
of  Acts,  in  the  records  of  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

When  the  Saviour  rose  into  the  clouds  away  from  His 
disciples.  He  gave  them  their  final  commission,  to  witness 
of  "ELim  first  to  His  ancient  chosen  people,  who  had  re- 
fused and  crucified  Him.  "  Ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto 
me   in  Jerusalem,  and    all  Judea   and    Samaria    (the 
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Lord  did  not  hate  the  Samaritans  as  Judah  did)^  and 
unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth"  (Acts  i.  8). 

And  when  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  fiilly  oome^  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  spake  by  the  disciples  in  the  '*  own 
language''  of  "every  nation  under  heaven'*  to  the 
foreign  dwellers  at  Jerusalem,  who — ^besides  the  devout 
JewB— first  understood  the  utterance  of  ''  the  wonder- 
ful words  of  God"?  Who  but  the  Pcurthians  {the 
Modem  Kurds  or  Chaldeans)^  Medes  and  Elamites 
{Assyrians  and  Persians),  amd  the  dwellers  m  MesopO' 
tamia  ?  The  blood  of  Israel  in  their  long  captivities 
was  mingled  with  those  old  nationalities,  and  only  the 
two  tribes  had  returned  to  Jerusalem  under  Ezra.  The 
inspired  men  of  Palestine  now  took  their  ancient 
brethren  captive  with  the  truth — the  truth  that  "  all  the 
house  of  Israel  might  know  assuredly  that  Gx)d  had 
made  that  same  Jesus  whom  Judah  had  crucified,  both 
Lord  and  Christ"  (Acts  ii.  36). 

The  message  from  God  was  heard  that  day  not  only 
by  Israel  and  the  Chaldeans,  but  by  Egyptians,  Greeks, 
and  Romans,  and  3000  souls  from  all  those  mingled 
nations  were  '^  saved  from  that  untoward  generation," 
and  "  continued  steadfastly  in  the  Apostle's  doctrine." 
Neither  was  Arabia,  let  it  be  observed,  forgotten, 
Joel's  prophecy,  according  to  the  Apostle  Peter,  hhd 
now  a  beginning  of  its  accomplishment,  and  a  Mission- 
ary Church  for  the  world,  *'  a  fountain  from  the  house 
of  the  Lord,"  began  to  flow  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat. 
(See  Joel  iii.  2  and  18.) 

THE   BISE  OP  THE   TBUE   CHALDEAN   CHUBCH. 

Is  tiiere  any  reason  to  doubt  that  at  this  era,  the 
era  of  their  baptism  and  receiving  of  the  gift  of  the 
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Hoty  GlK>st  (see  Acta  ii  88,  39),  that  that  Cbtldtmsa 
Cbxacdk  of  Chiiat  took,  xiae,  whioih  Iiaa  OYer  aiiiee  oalled. 
itidf  ihft  '^Beni  lorael/'  and  whoaa  soattered members 
becttme,  under  the.  fiJaely-attaclied  name  of  ''Nasto* 
liaam"  the  ehief  ennuigelifitB  and  miaaioaariee  of  the 
Beafrf  Naj,  ait  thm  hpnr  is  oot  their  forkoRLxemttBiit 
oompletiBg  its  almost.  4000  gears'  histoc;  in.  soffiarmg' 
and  peraeoatioa,  atOl  on  the  plains  of  Ghaldee,  oat.  the 
TOftnwfama  of  Enrdistanj^  and  b j  the  lakeft  of  PmBk  f 
Thfljf  axe  the  ohildxau  of  Abraham  bj  dime  choioei.. and 
Godhimaelf  QaSed  Abiam  ODt  of  ITr  of  the  GQbaideee. 

13ie  people  of  theae  diatriots  at  present  name  tiraaci- 
8ii?eB  by  thes  primitive  title  of  '' Kaldaioi/'  Tbair 
IflagnegeisiamizedChaldean.aadSTriacdiaileot,  knows 
hiaix)rically  to  have  altered  subsequently  to  their  assomp* 
tion  of  Christiamty,  and  is  manifestly  a  corruption  of  the 
original  mother  tongue*  Since  their  conversion  they 
have  uniformly  adopted  the  Syriac  letters  which  were 
used  by  the  apostles  and  the  first  fathers  of  the  Churchy 
and  regard  the  Targum  Chaldee^  or  "  Pagan  writing  '^ 
aa  they  oall  it^  with  abomination.  ■  Mr.  Bassam^  a  native 
of  Mosul^  and  well  acquainted  with  both  Syriac  and 
Chaldee,,  qpeaks  of  the  present,  language  of  these  tribes 
aajdghtly^  called  SybOp-Ghaluaic. 

SBBCaOKE  9R  SXXO-GHAI3)AIC. 


**Iiiih»b«giimiiigr-wM  tlie  Word,  and  the  Word  mm  with  God,  and 
tba.  Woad  ma  flodT'-JoHX  LX 
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IS  TBB  XXGAflXIKUU  AS  : 
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Speaking  of  this  ancient  people^  Dr.  Pritcfaard 
says:  ''  The  Chaldee  of  the  late  Scriptnres  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  of  the  Targmns,  are  specimens  of  their 
language  firom  early  times ;  and  according  to  their  own 
testimony,  the  Ghaldees  had  learnt  and  adopted*  what 
they  had  of  Syriao  when  they  became  followeni  of 
Christ,  just  aa  the  Chatdeans  of  the  plain  who  are 
Roman  Cathohca  now  speak  Arabic/'  It  is  usual  with 
almost  all  writers  to  call  these  Chaldeans''  Nestorians;^^' 
but  this  ia  a  name  which  they  themselTes  repudiate^ 
and.  which  is,  indeed^  but  fixed  on  ihem  afiresh  aa  a 
stigma,  by  those  portions  of  their  tribes  which  haTe* 
adopted  the  Soman  Catholic  fidiii.  The  Pope,  in  1681> 
speciously  consecrated  the  title  of  Patriarch  of  the  Chal- 
deans, and  called  those  *'  Nestorians "  who  refused  his 
sway.  But  the  more  ancient  and  apostolic  origin  of  the 
Chaldean  Church  is  too  well  known.     "  The  Apostles,'* 
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say  they,  ''  taught  among  ns.  If  Nestorius  believed  as 
we  do^  lie  followed  us,  not  we  him"  (See '' Nineveli and 
Poraepolis/'  by  W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  iii.  57.) 

Mr.  Layard  found  his  excavators  among  the  Arabs 
and  Tyari;  the  latter  people  being  the  Chaldean  Chris- 
tians of  the  mountains.  For  them  he  built  a  large  hat 
upon  the  mounds  separate  from  the  Mohammedans^ 
who  often  bestoW^  upon  them  the  abuse  usually  heaped 
on  Christians  in  the  East — ^for  the  house  of  Ishmael  still 
wars  with  that  of  Isaac. 

There  were  priests  and  deacons  of  that  ancient 
Chaldean  Church  among  the  workmen.  In  the  interim 
between  this  and  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  their  race  have 
been  the  "salf  of  the  Eastern  world  during  the  ''dark 
ages  ^'  of  Europe.  The  Tablet  of  Segnanfoo  cries  oat 
in  witness  that  they  had  penetrated  with  their  Bible 
even  to  China. 

And  now  it  was  the  hand  of  Isaac  and  of  Ishicaxl 
{not  of  Judah)  that,  under  the  direction  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  was  used  of  Gx)d,  to  raise  the  pall  and  loosen  the 
shroud  of  the  Assyrians,  their  enemies  of  old.  They 
had  perished,  but  Israel  remaineth,  brought  low  and 
humbled,  but  still "  the  beloved  of  the  Lord.'*  ''  I  often 
watched  the  Nestorians,"  says  Mr.  Layard,  ''as  they 
reverently  knelt,  their  heads  uncovered,  under  the  great 
Bulls,  celebrating  the  praises  of  Him  whose  temples  the 
worshippers  of  those  frowning  idols  had  destroyed.*' 

And  surely  the  Loed  beheld  "his  People,'*  and  the 
children  of  Abraham  his  Friend — and  had  brought  tliem 
and  none  other,  to  bow  down  before  Him,  at  this  fresh 
entrance  to  the  crumbling  halls  of  the  Assyrian  kings. 


THE   8TONE8  OF  NINSVEH. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

THE  STONES  OF  NIKKTEH. 

mmLTIYB  8ITB  OP  KIMBOUD  PALACB8  AND  COMPABATITB  8IZB  OP  LONDON 
AND  NZNBTBH — ^NUXBSB  OP  PALACBS  ON  THB  MOUND— T£B  SOYAL 
TOMB-TO  WEB — 0BAYB8  OP  MX80P0TAMIA — H0U8B  OP  OODfl — BBL  AND 
THB  DBAOON — DAOON — NUBOCH — THB  WOBLD-POWBB — THB  TTINOff 
OP  GOD— THB  MBATHBN  STMBOIilAND  THBIB  MBANING — THB  HBATENLT 
SYMBOLS — IN8PIBED  BMBLBM8  OP  AB8YBIA  AND  I8BAEL — LBT  HIM  THAT 
HBABBTH  SAT  COMB — THB  NINBTBH  KINO  ON  HIS  THBONB—THB  LION 
HUNT — THB  TBIUMPUAL  PBOCBSSION — THB  NINBYBH  CHAHIOTS — THB 
ACCUB6ED  THING. 

I  F  we  have  succeeded  in  causing  our  readers  to 
understand  the  situation  of  Nimroud  as  relatively 
central  in  the  district  of  Assyria,  ''between" 
Kouyunjik  (Nineveh)  and  Kalah  Sherghat  (Calah), 
it  is  also  important  for  them  to  be  able  to 
idealize  the  general  situation  of  the  difiTeront 
palaces  on  the  Mound  of  Nimroud  itself. 

Mr.  Layard's  own  plan  of  their  relative  site  may  be 
seen  on  the  wall  of  the  Lobby  chamber,  before  descend- 
ing the  stairs  from  the  Nimroud  side  gallery,  but  the 
splendid  frontispiece  of  his  second  folio  series  of  the 
"Monuments  of  Nineveh,"  published  in  1853,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Museum  library,  and  ought  to  be  studied 
by  all  who  would  restore  in  their  minds  the  glories  of 
Nimroud  seated  on  the  Tigris,  for  if  not  the  city  to 
which  God  sent  his  prophet  Jonah,  it  is  surely  a  por- 
tion of  it.  It  has  been  conjectured,  with  great  pro- 
bability, that  these  groups  of  mounds  in  Mesopotamia, 
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are  not  rnins  of  separate  cities^  but  of  fortified  royal 
recddences^  each  oontaming  palaces^  temples^  gardens 
and  parkfl^  and  that  all  formed  parts  of  a  great  dty  scat- 
tered over  a  large  area.  The  size  of  this  dij  Mr. 
Bonomi  shows  by  a  diagram  of  the  relative  proportions 
of  Nineveh^  Babylon^  and  London ;  the  area  of  Babylon 
having  been  225  square  miles,  of  Nineveh,  216  square 
miles,  while  that  of  London  is  but  114  square  miles ; 
^«s  our  present  popnlation  is  nearly  fbnr  times 
greater  iihan  that  of  Kineveh,  we  esmtotleok  upon  our 
crowded  streets  as  aqy  type  of  Assyrian  arrangements 
'3000  Tttn  ago. 

i&Lpproadung  ihe  mniBd  of  ■ -Kmntnid  ftem*  tke  eonth, 
a  long  line  of  pillared  bmlSings  fines  the  westem  and 
Tigris  side;  a  Satdh^west  palace,  a  Central  palace,  a 
North-west  palace,  two  smaU  Temples  or  houses  of  gods, 
and  finally  a  Norih-westem  Oone  of  sand  and  debris, 
oovers  what  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  tomb  of  the 
founder  king  of  the  north-west  palace,  who  is  depicted 
at  pa^^e  301.  There  is  also  a  palace  at  the  Souths 
eastern  comer  of  the  mound,  and,  as  Mr.  Layard  be 
lieves,  traces  of  two  others,  stQl  undisturbed  on  the 
eastern  side,  making,  in  all,  nine  distinct  buildings 
on  this  great  quadrangular  brick-built  elevation, 
each  iflide  of  which  is  a  mile  in  length ;  and  he  speaks 
of  a  terrace  between  each  of  the  buildings  paved 
with^tone. 

The  great  pyramidal  cone  has  'been  an  enormous 
square  tower,  probably  built  in  gradines,  of  which  the 
upper  part  has  fallen  in.  By  tunnelling  through  it> 
a  long,  narrow  chamber  was  exposed,  which  may  have 
originally  contained  the  royal  remains,  but  to  this 
chamber  no  way  of  access  has  been  traced.  It  ap- 
peared to  have  been  completely  walled  up,  and  yet  to 
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have  been  broken  into  from  the  west  side  at  some 
remote  period,  and  its  contents  carried  away.  If  this 
monad  were  a  pyramidal  tomb,  it  points  to  the  Egyp- 
tian form  of  sepulture,  but  Mesopotamia,  besides  her 
pakne  HM)imdB,  has,  as  we  have  seen,  one  vast  burial 
mound  at  Warka  (p.  52),  which  surely  the  pro- 
phet ISoekiel  must  have  had  in  mind  when  he  spoke 
of  '^^ifae  daughters  of  the  {Samaus  nations  gone 
down  te  the  nether  parts  of  the  earthy  to  the  sides 
of  the  ^t.'' 

Mimijiia^  Persia,  the  Arabs,  and  the  Tyrians^  and 
strange  to  say  Meshech  and  Tubal,  the  Scyihic  element 
on  wludk  lUnrliBflon  insists  so  nmch  in  the  cuneiform 
laqgraige,  ore  all  indicated  and  their  dust  depicted 
as  mingling  in  one  mighty  ^ave.  See  Ezek. 
xxxii.  22—30. 

^  Ajshar  is  there  andall  lier  company:  hu  paves  ue  idioat  him : 
allol  tJMneUigfidknliijtke sword; 

'"Iflnee^^prayes  are  tetm  the  sides  of  the  pit»  md  her  eompany  Is 
rnii  about  her  g«Pe :  all  of  them  shda,  ftUen  hj  fhe  wmm^  which 
caoiied  terror  in  fTnlind  of  fbe  Uring. 

<'  There  is  Elam  Hid  all  her  mnltitade  xomd  about  her  grare,  aU  of 
them  slain,  Mbbl  |y  Hm  swoid,  which  are  gone  down  oneiroumcised  into 
thsnether  partstf  the  eaarth,  which  eansed  their  tenor  in  the  land  of 
th0%Tinf  ryet  hare  they  bocne  their  shame  with  theni  that  go  down  to 
the  pit. 

*<  There  is  Meshech,  Tdbal,  and  aU  her  onllitade:  her  grares  are 
rottid  about  him :  all  of  them  nndrcumdee^dain  by  the  sword,  though 
they  caused  their  terror  in  the  land  of  the  Hring.    •    .    • 

*'There  is  Edom,  her  IdngSi  and  aU  her  princes,  whirii  with  their 
might  are  laid  by  them  that  were  slain  by  the  sword ;  they  shall  lie  with 
the  uncircumcised,  and  with  them  that  go  down  to  the  pit. 

*^  There  be  the  princes  of  the  north,  all  of  them,  and  all  the  Zidonians, 
which  are  gone  down  with  the  slain ;  with  their  terror  they  are  ashamed 
of  their  might ;  and  they  lie  uncircumcised  with  them  that  be  slain 
by  the  sword,  and  bear  their  shame  with  them  that  go  down  to 
the  pit." 
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In  one  of  the  two  small  temples  adjoining  the  square 
northern  tower  of  Nimroud,  were  found  two  colossal 
hmnan-headed  lions;  and  thirty  feet  from  the  lion  en- 
trance was  a  second^  on  either  side  of  which  were  two 
slabs  presenting  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  snbject 
that  has  yet  been  found  among  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Assyria.  Since  its  arrival  in  the  British  Museum  it  has 
been  labelled  "  Expulsion  of  Evil  by  a  Good  Spirit.'' 

There  is  here  exhibited  a  monstrous  form^  whose 
fanciM  and  hideous  head  has  long  pointed  ears  and 
extended  jaws  armed  with  huge  teeth.  Its  body  is 
covered  with  feathers,  its  fore  feet  are  those  of  a  Hon^ 
its  hind  legs  end  in  the  talons  of  an  eagle,  and  it  has  the 
spreading  wings  and  tail  of  a  bird.  Arrayed  against 
this  monster  is  a  god-like  figure,  whose  dress  consists 
of  a  plain  bodice  with  a  skirt  of  skin  or  fur,  an  under 
robe  fringed  with  tassels,  and  the  sacred  three-homed 
cap,  which  marks  the  supreme  Deity ;  sandals,  armlets, 
and  bracelets  complete  his  attire.  A  long  sword  is 
suspended  from  his  shoulders  by  an  embossed  belt,  and 
he  grasps  in  each  hand  a  double  and  winged  trident, 
which  would  seem  to  have  been  the  original  of  the 
thunder-bolt  so  often  represented  on  Greek  monuments 
as  the  peculiar  emblem  of  Jupiter. 

This  mighty  being  is  in  the  act  of  hurling  the 
tridents  against  the  monster,  who  turns  upon  him. 

Mr.  Layard  appears  to  have  been  greatly  struck  with 
this  bas-relief.  It  renders  the  small  temple  or  house  of 
gods  as  famous  as  any  of  the  larger  edifices  on  the 
mound,  and  it  evidently  marks  the  belief  of  the  Meso- 
potamian  peoples  in  the  co-existence  of  a  principle  of 
Evil  with  a  principle  of  Good,  and  chronicles  their 
contests  for  supremacy.  It  is  singular  how  in  the 
common  impersonification  of  the  Evil  One,  which  has 
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pMsed  into  Ghrisiendoiiiy  may  be  inoogiuied  the  tnits 
of  this  AaByiian  demon^  wbkh  may  Iiato  been  tbe  pxo*- 
totype  of  Jobn  Banyan's  ApoUycm.  It  is  now  bappily 
80  uncommon  to  find  an  Engtiflb  Bible  oom(nri8ing  tiha 
Apocryphal  Books,  that  comparatiyely  fisw  persons  irill 
beaUe  readily  totem  to  one  of  these  by  name;  we 
refer  to 
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to  wlubh  the  Asflyriaa  illiistration  migbt  well  serve  fiyr  a 
frontispieoe.  TUs  book  of  one  chapter  (as  well  aa  the 
prerioas  history  of  Snsanna)  is  said  in  the  title  to  be 
'^oot  off  firam  the  Book  of  Daniel  because  it  is  not  la* 
the  Hebrew*^  It  mnst  therefore  haye  been  in  Chaldeeu 
The  royal  decreeB  and  letters  in  the  canonical  Book  of 
Ezra  itself,  are  given  ns  in  Chaldee,  while  the  rest  of 
the  text  is  in  Hebrew;  and  this  shows  that  the  Persians 
i^ke  Chaldee  in  the  time  of  the  AchsdmenidsD.* 

As  Bel  and  the  Dragon  is  interpolated  by  the  Gredan 
Jews  in  the  Septuagint,  it  marks  the  feeling  of  scorn 
with  which  the  Jews  at  that  era  (300  b.c.)  looked  upon 
idolaters.  The  book  acqmres  a  new  interest  in  relation 
to  this  sculpture.  It  speaks  of  the  idol  Bel  of  Babylon^ 
for  whom  his  priests  claimed  *'  forty  sheep  a  day  and 
twelve  great  measures  of  fine  flour,  and  six  vessels  of 
wine,  and  the  king  went  daily  to  adoro  it,  while  Daniel 
worshipped  his  own  Grod."  The  proof  given  by  the 
prophet  to  the  king  of  the  hypocrisy  of  the  seventy 
priests  who,  with  their  wives  and  children,  always  con- 
sumed these  provisions,  and  his  authorized  destruction 
of  Bel  and  his  temple,  and  also  of  the  '*  dragon  in  that 
same  place,  which  they  of  Babylon  worshipped,^' — all 
these  things  point  curiously  back  to  that  which  now 

•  AchsDxnenes  founded  this  djnastj  in  Persia  about  B.C.  709^  a  oen* 
tcTj  and  a  half  beibro  Qtiiii  tlie  Gveafc  ascended  tlie  throne. 
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appears  before  onr  eyes.  We  have  liere  the  Chaldean 
Bel^  or  Baal^  destroying  the  dragon^  and  in  the  Apocry- 
phal bnt  ancient  book  we  have  Daniel  destroying  both. 

If  the  Asshur  symbol,  therefore,  be  otherwise  named 
Baal  (and  one  of  the  Assyrian  Ferohers  holds  in  ita 
hand  a  trident  like  this  idol),  here  is  the  impersonation 
of  the  same  god  in  his  earliest  Assyrian  shrine. 


DAGOHf. 

During  the  times  of  Israel  nnder  the  Judges,  we 
hear  but  of  Baal  and  Dagon,  and  it  is  Baal  and  Dagon 
who  are  found  in  this  small  temple  between  thenorth- 
west  palace  and  the  sepulchral  tower. 

It  seems  that  without  any  help  from  the  reading 
of  inscriptions  we  have  been  able-  to  identify  "the 
Presence,''  "the  Cherubim,'' and  the '" Sacred  Tree,'* 
and  it  is  also  impossible  not  to  identify  in  the  Nineveh 
galleries  tho  accompanying  figure,  of  which  Mr.  Layard 
found  several  representations  both  here  and  at  Kou- 
yunjik, — with  the  Dagon  of  Ashdod,  the  description 
1  Sam.  V.  4.  He  who  fell  before 
the  ark  of  the  Lord,  when  it  was 
brought  into  his  great  temple  at 
Ashdod,  ''and  the  head  of  Dagon 
and  both  the  palms  of  his  hands 
were  cut  oflF  upon  the  threshold, 
only  the  fishy  paH  of  Dagon  was 
left  unto  him."  Here  it  is  for  our 
inspection.  "  The  head  of  the  fish 
forms  a  mitre,"  says  Mr."  Layard, 
''above  that  of  the  man,  whilst 
its  scaly  back  and  fan-like  tail 
fell  as  a  cloak  behind,  leaving  the 
human   feet  and  hands  exposed. 
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We  em  ecvcdr  \temMXe  to  tnoe  this  nnrtUc  fionn 
to  tlie  Oumes  (Noeh)  or  Beared  TnanftJi,"  wbo  bronglit 
to  Ae  Chaldesns  cmHzatkm  and  ana  out  of  tbe  eee^ 
who,  aceutJiug  to  Berosns,  issaed  fiom  the  Enytlieen 
Sea  and  instrncted  the  Chaldeans  in  all  wisdom  (see 
p.  57).  His  irovshq>  seems  to  hare  extended  over 
Sjna  as  wdl  as  Mesopotamia  and  Chaldea.  Mr.Lavard 
fimnd  two  cokesal  bas-idiefs  of  Dagox  on  two  doorwa js 
in  a  dumber  at  Eoayonjik.  Though,  nnfoitnnat^, 
tiie  npper  part  of  the  figures  liad  been  destrojed^  they 
could  be  xestored  firom  similar  figures  found  on  agate 
signets.  And  there  is  a  colossal  Dagon  in  the 
Ifnsenm  which,  though  worn  fiom  extreme  age,  is  per- 
fiDcC ;  and  a  figure  painted  in  shadow  colour  beside  it, 
restores  its  details.    With  what  firesh  realizations  the 
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descriptions  of  Samson's  death  sport  between  the  pillars 
of  the  House  at  Gaza  will  be  read  after  gazing  on  this 
idol? 


XISBOCH. 


The  eagle-headed  figure,  called  Xisroch,  is  not 
named  as  found  in  tbe  small  bouse  of  goJs,  tbougb  be 
is  found  repeatedly  in  the  nortb-west  palace  itself. 
He  may  have  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  god,  in  tbo 
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alEler  days  of  Sennaclierib^  wlio  is  said  to  hare  been 
"  worshipping  in  the  house  of  Nisroch  his  god/'  when 
his  sons  slew  him  with  the  sword  in  the  times  of  Judah's 
king^  Hezekiah  j  but  we  are  ready  to  believe,  with  Sir 
Henry  Bawlinson,  that  at  first  the  eagle-headed  figure 
might  only  be  a  symbolic  representation  of  the  power 
of  Asshur  ?  The  eagle  could  look  at  the  sun,  and  he 
worships  the  Assheerah  by  the  king's  side ;  he  is  pro- 
bably the  symbol  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  can  we 
approach  this  figure  now  and  not  think  of  EzekieFs 
parable  and  riddle  ? 

''And  the  word  of  tbe  Lord  came  unto  me,  tayingy ' 

*'  Son  of  man,  pat  forth  a  riddle,  and  speak  a  parable  onto  the  home 
of  Israel ; 

**  And  saj,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God :  A  great  eagle  with  great  wings, 
long*winged,  full  of  fisathers,  which  had  dirers  colours,  came  unto 
Lebanon,  and  took  the  highest  branch  of  the  cedar : 

**  He  cropped  off  the  top  of  his  young  twigs,  and  carried  it  into  % 
land  of  traffic ;  he  set  it  in  a  city  of  merchants. 

**  He  took  also  of  the  seed  of  the  land,  and  planted  it  b  a  froitfal 
field ;  he  placed  it  by  great  waters,  and  set  it  as  a  willow  tree. 

**  And  it  grew,  and  became  a  spreading  rine  of  bw  stature,  whoea 
branches  turned  toward  him^  and  the  roots  thereof  were  under  him ;  wo 
it  became  a  yine,  and  brought  forth  branches,  and  shot  forth  sprigi,"— 
EzBK.  XTii.  1— 6. 

''Know  ye  not  what  these  things  mean?''  saith  the 
Lord  by  Bzekiel  (ver.  12),  who  wrote  about  600  B.C., 
afbor  the  king  of  Babylon,  whose  gods  were  the  same 
as  those  of  Assyria,  had  come  up  to  Jerusalem  and  led 
captive  her  last  king,  Zedekiah. 

And  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  Almighty  surely 
repeats  the  question,  for  as  we  pass  by  this  figure  of 
Nisroch  in  the  Assyrian  gallery,  what  is  here  but  a 
"  great  eagle,  long- winged,  full  of  feathers,  which  had 
divers  colours,''  and  in  his  hand  the  cedar  cone.    The 
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beathen  caricature  of  Israels  Lord^  wlio  '^  made  Jacob 
the  lot  of  his  inheritance ;''  who 

**  As  an  Eagle  stirreth  up  her  ncflt,  flatiereth  over  her  young,  ipreadeth 
'•broad  her  wings,  taketh  them,  heareth  them  on  her  wings : 

**  Soihe  Lord  alone  did  lead  him,  and  there  was  no  strange  god  with 
him.**— DiUT.  xzxiL  11, 12. 

This  imagery  Moses  chose  in  his  dying  song  of 
mingled  history  and  prophecy,  at  the  end  of  the  forty 
years  in  the  wilderness ;  but  thirty-eight  years  before, 
when  Isradl  encamped  before  Sinai,  God  had  sent  them 
the  message,  also  by  Moses,  ''  Ye  have  seen  what  I  did 
nnto  the  Egyptians,  and  how  I  bore  you  on  eagles* 
wings  and  brought  you  to  myself." 

With  these  exceptions  the  imagery  of  Scripture 
gives  up  the  king  of  birds  to  be  the  expressive  symbol 
of  the  s^vift,  prey-seeking,  persecuting  Chaldeans  :  and 
in  Nisroch  we  probably  behold  their  National  Crest. 

The  prophet  Habakkuk,  twenty  years  before  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem,  thus  declares  as  the  Word  of  the 
Lord : — 

''For,  lo,  I  raise  up  the  Chaldeans,  that  hitter  and  hasty  nation. 

**  Thej  are  terrible  and  dreadful ;  their  judgment  and  their  dignity 
ahall  proceed  of  themselves. 

"  Their  horses  also  arc  swifter  than  the  leopards,  and  are  more  fierce 
than  the  evening  wolves  :  they  shall  fly  as  the  eagle  that  hasteth  to  cat. 

"  They  shall  come  all  for  violence  ;  their  faces  shall  sup  up  as  the 
east  wind,  and  they  shall  gather  the  captivity  as  the  sand. 

**  .  .  .  O  Lord,  thou  hast  ordained  them  for  judgment :  and  O 
mighty  God,  thou  hast  established  them  for  correction." — Hab.  i. 
6-9, 12. 

THE  WOELD-POWEE. 

Ah  evil  day  !  When  Cain  the  man  of  violence  and 
blood  in  earth's  first  family,  went  out  from  "  the 
'Presence'  of  the  Lord''  (Gen.  iv«  16),  in  punishmeut 
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'^  greater  than  he  could  bear/'  because  he  had  first 
wilfully  left  "  that  Presence/'  marked  by  the  wings  of 
overshadowing  cherubim  at  Eden's  door.  He  left  it  by 
murder  of  righteous  Abel,  and  in  Cain's  history  began 
that  of  the  world-power :  and  henceforward,  all  but  the 
Enoch  line  sought  for  tJiemselves  a  '^ Presence"  of 
deified  and  conquering  humanity.  Job  tells  us  (xxii.  17) 
of  the  wicked  whose  foundation  was  overflown  with 
a  flood,  which  said  unto  God,  "  Depart  from  us,  and  what 
can  the  Almighty  do  for  us?"  and  in  the  previous 
chapter, "  Depart  from  us,  for  we  desire  not  a  knowledge 
of  thy  ways/' 

THE  WIKQS  OF  OOD* 

**  Keep  me,  oh,  keep  me,  King  of  Idngt, 
Beneath  thine  own  Almighty  wingi." 

But  although  before  and  after  the  Flood,  men  have 
wilfully  gone  out  from  'Hhe  presence"  of  God,  they 
have  carried  away  with  them  the  symbol  of  the  wings. 
This  is  often  used  in  Scripture.  "  The  Lord  recompense 
thee,"  it  was  said  to  Ruth,  "  under  whose  wings  thou 
art  come  to  trust"  (Buth  ii.  12).  "Hide  me,"  says 
David,  ''under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings"  (Ps.  xvii.  8). 
"  In  the  shadow  of  thy  wings  will  I  make  my  refuge  " 
(Ps.  Ivii.  1).  "He  shall  cover  thee  with  his  feathers, 
and  under  his  wings  shalt  thou  trust"  (Ps.  xcL  4). 
"  In  the  shadow  of  thy  wings  will  I  rejoice."  In  Ps. 
cxxxix.  this  presence  is  described  as  world-surrounding 
— "  Whither  shall  I  flee  from  thy  presence  ?"  etc.,  the 
wings  are  over  all  the  earth ;  and  this  implied  protec- 
tion. What  does  Cain  say?  "Behold,  thou  hast 
driven  me  out  this  day  from  thy  fiuse,  I  shall  be  hid,  and 
every  one  that  findeth  me  shall  slay  me." 
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THE   HEATHEN  STMBOLS  AND  THEIB  MEANING. 

And  it  is  certain  tliat  Ham^  the  first  rebel  wanderer 
of  the  ark-family,  bore  with  him  the  symbol  of  the 
wings,  the  orb  and  wings.  These  are  figured  on  all 
Egypt's  temples  to  this  day.  The  glories  of  an  Eastern 
dawn  presented  the  same  form  daily  in  the  sky,  and  the 
heart,  wandering  from  God,  and  yearning  for  a  visible 
personal  deity,  erred  into  a  mingled  worship  of  the  Sun 
and  of  Am-oun,  or  Ham,  the  hero  god  of  Egypt,  and 
the  contemporary  of  Asshur  and  Assjnna. 

In  Assyria,  the  orb  became  the  circle  and  the  wheel, 
bnt  always  remained  a  centre  to  the  wings,  the  winged 
priests  or  Genii,  the  winged  Nisroch,  the  winged  cheru- 
bic beasts  are  all  the  varied  multiplication  of  the  same 
idea.  They  had  all  to  do  with  "  the  presence/'  which 
could  not  bo  entered  without  the  ofiering  of  blood. 
(See  p.  304.) 

THE   HEAVENLY   SYMBOLS. 

'^  Know  ye  not  what  tliese  things  mean  ?''  saith  the 
Lord,  to  us  who  pass  by  such  stones  ^'  crying  out,'^  after 
nearly  nineteen  hundred  years  of  privilege  in  tho 
Gospel  dispensation.  To  ns  they  ask  a  solemn  ques- 
tion. While  they  point  the  Jews  to  their  ancient  sin  of 
the  worship  of  Baalim  and  the  Groves,  a  sin  which  has 
rung  the  funeral  knell  of  their  empire,  and  laid  it  low 
for  the  *^  seven  times^'  of  God's  prophetic  wrath — they 
point  both  Jew  and  Gentile  to  nothing  less  than  '^  tho 
True  Presence^'  which  those  idolatries  caricatured. 
What  said  the  Hving  Saviour  to  Jerusalem  ? 

'*  How  often  would  I  hare  gathered  thy  children  together,  as  a  hen 
doth  gather  her  hrood  under  her  wings,  and  je  would  not.  Behold, 
your  house  is  left  ooto  you  de8olate."~MiiT.  Tiiii.  38. 
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The  Holy  Spirit  of  God  has  chosen  for  the  emHem 
of  its  Presence,  not  the  eagle,  but  the  dove.  It  has 
even  taken  the  visible  form  and  bodily  shape  of  that 
bird,  as  recorded  by  all  the  evangelists,  and  by  John 
especially  as  seen  of  himself  at  the  baptism  of  the 
Bedeemer. 

**I  saw  tlie  Spirit  descending  from  lieayen  like  a  dore,  and  it  abode 
upon  TTim^  and  I  ban  record  that  this  is  the  Son  of  God."— Jomr  L  82. 

The  symbol  of  a  dove  is  frequently  applied  to  the 
Jewish  Church  in  the  book  of  the  Canticles,  and  Hosea 
speaks  of  Ephraim  as  ''  a  silly  dove  calling  to  Egypt  and 
going  up  to  Assyria.''  The  disinterred  sculptures  show 
her  forth  as  the  prey  of  the  eagle  in  most  manifold 
forms, 

THE  INSPIRED  EMBLEMS   TOB  ASSTKIA  AND  FOB  ISRAEL. 

The  prophet  Daniel  combines  the  lion  with  the  eagle 
in  reference  to  the  Babylonian  kingdom,  the  fierce  king 
of  beasts  with  the  savage  king  of  birds  (Dan.  vii.  5). 
The  first  beast  was  a  lion,  and  had  "  eagle's  wings/' 
Nineveh  is  called  by  Nahum  '^  the  dwelling  place  of  the 
lions,  •  •  .  where  they  filled  their  holes  with  prey  and 
their  dens  with  ravin." 

There  is  to  come  a  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Jndah  (Rev.  v. 
5),  and  the  symbol  of  Judah  in  Jacob's  roll  of  bles- 
sings (Gen.  xlix.  9),  was  ''  a  lion's  whelp,"  but  during 
all  the  interim,  the  lion's  crest  has  belonged  to  the 
world-power,  and  all  the  hunting  scenes  in  the  tem- 
ples evidence  that  it  early  belonged  to  Assyria. 

The  Scriptures  frequently  speak  of  men  and  of  na- 
tions as  of  Trees — and  for  Assyria  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
designates  the  Cedar  (ch.  xxxi.  3 — 9)«* 
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^rUB  ASBYHIAK  CIBAF, 


"  Behold^  the  ABsyrmxi  wna  a  cedar  in  Lebanon  with  feir  bnuitfhftf 
jwd  with  a  Bhodowing  altpgud,  and  of  an  bigli  ftatupe  j  and  lii«  top  w« 
axDcmg  (he  tMck  boughs. 

•*T!ie  wfttoTB  made  him  gr»tp  the  deep  sat  him  np  on  h%li  wil4' 
h<fr  rirera  runjiing  round  about  hh  pknU^  and  sent  out  bur  little  mtm 
imto  oU  the  trem  of  the  fi«ld. 

'*  ThewfoTO  hk  hciglit  waa  oioltod  above  all  ;the  trc^  of  the  field; 
and  his  boiagha  were  multiplied,  and  hU  brannbes  became  long  becaote  of 
the  miiltiti;d9  of  waton^  when  he  shot  forth. 

**  All  th«  fowlo  of  heayen  mtidp  their  nesta  in  bis  bouglu,  and 
cmder  liis  branch ea  did  all  tho  boaets  of  the  field  bring  fbrtli  their  youngs 
and  undtr  his  abadovr  dwelt  all  great  nationa, 

^*  Thus  wan  he  fiur  in  bis  greatnesd^  m  the  length  of  his  hntnebes  ; 
for  hiB  root  was  bj  great  watera. 

*'Tho  cedars  in  the  garden  of  God  ootild  not  hide  him :  the  fir  tnm 
were  not  like  his  bouglia,  and  tlio  ehestnut  trees  were  not  lik©  hii 
branebes  |  nor  any  trae  ia  the  garden  of  God  wss  like  nnto  him  in  hit 
lieantji 

^*  I  have  made  him  fair  bj  the  m  altitude  of  his  branches  t  io  that  nH 
the  trees  of  Eden,  that  were  in  the  garden  of  Qod,  enyied  him." 

The  cedar  of  Lebanon  was  also  God's  emblem  for  Ids 

'own  chosen  nation,  but  we  hear  much  more  of  thb 

YiNS,   as   evidencing  what    should    have    been   their 

dinging    dependence   on  their   Heavenly  King    (Ps. 

.Ixxx.  8—16)— 


I 


'^Thoa  bait  brought  a  Tine  out  of  Egypt :  thou  hast  cast  out  Qm 
hesthen,  and  planted  it. 

**  Thou  preparedst  room  before  it,  and  didst  cause  it  to  take  dtop 
*  ioot|  and  it  filled  the  land. 

«Tlke  hills  were  corered  with  the  shadow  of  it»  and  the  bougbi 
thereof  were  like  the  goodly  cedars. 

«  She  sent  out  her  boughs  unto  the  sea»  and  her  branches  unto  tili0 
xirer* 

**Wbj  Ittft  tiion  then  broken  down  her  hedgesi  so  tfaftt  all  Uiey 
which  pass  by  the  way  do  pluck  her  P 

^'-The  boar  out  of  the  wood  doth  waste  it,  and  the  wild  beaet  of  the 
fiflld  doth  detour  it. 

**Betum,  we  beseech  thee,  O  Gk>d  of  hosts :  look  down  from  heaven, 
and  behold,  and  Tisittiiia  Tine: 
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**  And  the  Tineyard  which  thj  right  hand'  hath  planted,  and  the 
branch  that  thou  madett  ttrong  for  thyself. 

*'  It  is  humed  with  fire,  it  is  cut  down :  they  perish  at  the  rebake  oC 
thy  countenance," 

This  longing  of  Jehovah  to  save  and  bless  one  chosen 
nation  has  ever  since  the  death  of  Christ  npon  the  cross 
been  extended  to  all  nations.  He  said  to  His  disciples^ 
*'  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,^'  and  it  may 
aid  ns  afresh  to  comprehend  that  divine  and  over- 
shadowing love  to  realize  it  in  the  figure  of  "  coming 
nnder  the  wings/'  What  is  it  that  constitutes  a  Chris- 
tian ?  Is  it  not  dwelling  in  the  Presence,  coming  under 
the  wings  ?  Once  drawn  by  the  Holy  Spirit  into  that 
blessed  shelter,  once  in  the  Presence,  through  the 
shedding  of  the  blood,  the  blood  of  the  Lamb — ^who  is 
he  that  condemneth  ?  '^  It  is  Christ  that  died,''  is  the 
reply,  and  who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ  ? 
(see  Bom.  viii.  35),  or  from  those  whom  we  love  who 
are  in  the  same  Presence  ?  It  may  be  said  of  those  who 
dwell  in  the  Presence  that  they  never  die ;  they  only 
draw  nearer  and  nestle  closer  under  the  Almighty  wings 
when  they  leave  the  earth.  Have  we  beloved  ones  at 
•the  world's  end — on  the  other  side  of  the  globe  ?  If  they 
are  in  the  Presence,  they  are  not  beyond  the  wings. 
The  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  idea  of  the  wings  which , 
by  men  of  old  time  was  perverted  to  idolatry,  is  for  those 
"  in  Christ,"  a  priceless  treasure,  and  worth  gathering 
up  from  these  old  stones,  for  it  includes  St.  Paul's  des- 
cription of  our  inheritance  in  Eph.  i.  3, ''the  blessing  with 
all  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ"  (v.  10), 
. ''  that  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times,  he 
niight  gather  together  in  one  all  things  in  Christ  both 
which  are  in  heaven  and  which  are  on  earth,  even 
in  Him." 


882         "let  him  that  heabbth  say,  come." 

The  King  of  Assyria  and  his  priests  have  marked 
the  Presence  of  their  God  as  peculiarly  their  own,  but 
if  the  eyes  of  our  understanding  are  enlightened  aa 
Christians,  we  shall  see  that  all  who  dwell  under  the 
shadow  of  the  divine  wings  toUl  endeavowr  to  bring 
others  to  dwell  there  too.  If  we  could  suppose  that 
there  were  only  one  million  of  true  Christians  in  the 
world  at  this  moment,  and  that  each  one  of  those  could 
in  one  year  only  lead  one  other  soul  into  the  Holy  '^  Pre- 
sence,''  at  the  close  of  one  year  there  would  be  two 
millions,  at  the  end  of  a  second  year  four  millions,  at 
the  end  of  a  third  eight  millions ;  and  by  a  process 
which  anyone  can  follow — ere  ten  years  had  passed — ^it 
would  not  be  needful  for  any  one  to  say  to  his  neighbour, 
'^  Know  the  Lord,''  for  all  the  thousand  millions  of  the 
earth's  present  population  would  "  htiow  Him,  from-  tlie 
least  unto  the  greatest.'*  Almost  the  last  verse  of  tho 
New  Testament  in  the  Book  of  Eevelation,  enjoins  this 
invitation,  '^Let  him  that  heareth  say,  Come''  (Rev. 
xxii.  17). 

THE   hunters   op  ASSYRU. 

But  the  stones  of  Assyria  have  yet  much  more  to  cry- 
even  before  the  various  translators  of  their  inscriptions 
come  to  their  aid — by  the  pure  force  of  picture  writing, 
and  as  read  by  tho  light  of  what  is  in  everybody's  hands, 
the  English  Bible.  Tho  tablet  King  of  Nimroud  is  in 
this  Palace  worshipping  in  tho  presence  of  the  Asshnr 
and  the  Assheerah.  The  intimate  connection  between 
the  public  and  private  life  of  the  Assyrians,  and  their 
religion,  is  abundantly  proved  by  these  sculptures. 
'^This,"  says  Mr.  Layard,  '^was  common  amongst 
ancient  Eastern  nations,  whoso  ordinary  forms  and  cus- 
toms had  often  a  typical  and  religious  meaning." 


THB  HT7KTSB8  OF  ASSTBI^ 
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The  residence  of  the  king  was  evidently  always 
adorned  by  the  presence  of  his  god^  and  he  himself 
must  have  been  lo6ked  upon  as  a  type  of  the  Supreme 


THi  KDro  sTrvxnra  zhi  uov. 


Deity.      The  winged  figures,  even  the  eagle-headed, 
minister  to  him,  and  he  lives  and  breathes  imder  the 
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special  protection  of   the  supreme  Asshur,   of  whom 
the  winged  symbol,  when  he  fights,  hovers  above  his 
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head.  Even  Us  contests  with  the  lioiij  the  king  of 
beasts,  may  be  depicted  in  order  to  typify  his  snperibr- 
strength  and  wisdom.  He  mles  overHhe  Hon  (see  Gtan^ 
L  28). 

Are  not  these  sculptnies  plainly  memorials  of  the 
dynasties  who  were  '^  mighty  hunters  before  the  Lord  ''7 

When  the  king  has  overcome  his  enemies  in  battle^ 
he  drives  home  in  triumphal  procession,  attended  by 
''The  Presence ;''  his  enemies  lie  dead  npon  the  plainj 
but  it  is  considered  a  sign  of  very  early  art  in  Assyria 
that  with  a  total  ignorance  of  perspective,  their  corpses 
seem  to  float  in  the  air,  just  above  or  below  the  principal 
figures.  The  JuU  eye  too  is  given,  in  profile  drawings  of 
the  £Ace,  but  yet  Mr.  Layard  remarks  that,  "  on  the 
whole  these  primitive  scnlptores  are  finer  than  those  of 
the  later  palaces  in  vigour  of  treatment  and  elegance  of 
form.  Those  of  EQiorsabad  and  Kouyunjik  are  often 
superior  in  delicacy  of  execution,  and  in  boldness  of  the 
bas-reliefs,  but  their  later  artists  did  not  so  well  as  their 
ancestors  understand  making  a  picture  of  a  subject/* 

We  hero  present  another  figure  of  the  king — the 

fiame  king  of  the  north-west    palace^  seated  on    hia 

throne.     A  warlike  eimuch  stands  behind  him^  with  bow 

and  quiver,  and  in  one  hand  holds  a  fiy  flapper  over  the 

royal  head.     The  king  is  seated,  and  has  a  cup  in  his 

hand^  from  which  he  is  either  drinking  or  divining,  and 

the  throne  on  which  he  sits  is  ornamented  with  bulls' 

heads.    In  the  glass  case  opposite  this  sculpture,  in  tho 

Nimroud  side  gallery,  may  still  be  observed,  as  found 

by  Mr.  Layard  among  the  earth  and  rubbish   in  this 

palace, 

<*  The  fragments  of  earth's  oldest  throne," 

or  one  of  its  oldest,  for  tho  sculptures  on  these  slaba 
portray,  as  must  be  allowed,  an  age  or  ages  previous 
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to  their  own.  These  were  evidently  not  the  first  scnlp- 
tores.  All  this  magnificence  in  dress^  described  on  these 
stones,  the  firinges  and  the  tassels,  the  bracelets,  and  the 
plaiting  of  the  hair  and  beard,  and  the  royal  state,  and 
the  trapping  of  the  horses,  imply  great  luxury  and  dnrili-  • 
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zation,  as  regards  the  ornamental  arts.  This  barbaric 
people,  bont  on  carrying  away  captive  other  nations,  had 
paid  much  and  long  attention  to  its  own  adornment. 
They  were  no  rude  savages,  though  they  were  cruel 
conquerors  in  the  times  of  Israel's  Judges.  They  had 
spent  their  minds  upon  the  fleshy  and  all  its  luxuries. 


THE  ASSTEIAir  CHAElOTfl. 

The  early  Afisyrians  clothed  their  horses  in  embroi- 
dered housings,  and  decorated  them  with  pltimea^  tassels, 
and  cbaina*  Ezekiel  says  (ch.  xxvii.  20)  that  "  Dedan 
was  the  merchant  of  Tyre  in  preciona  clothes  for 
chariots  */'  and  in  the  twelfth  century  bXp  the  kiii^s  of 
MidJaj!!  alain  by  Gideon  are  Bpoken  of  as  haying  purple  i 
Taiment^  besides  ooUars,  or  sweet  jewels  (see  rxmxfpm 
Judges  vm.  21  and  26),  and  chains  and  ornamenta  lika 
the  moon  on  their  camels'  necks. 


TOA  ASSTBIAH  CHABIOTS. 

Much  is  said  about  chariots  in  the  Bible,  and  tihese 
in  the  scolptiireB  are  evidently  the  chariots  intended. 
The  Canaanites  of  Palestine  were  able  to  resist  the 
Israelites  so  saccessfolly  (miless  Divine  power  drove 
them  out)  because  of  their  chariots  of  iron.  Jabin, 
King  of  Canaan,  had  900  chariots  (Judges  iv.  8). 

The  prophets  frequently  allude  to  chariots  as  typical 
of  power.    Eling  David  says  (Ps.  xx.  7) : — 

**  Some  trust  in  chariots,  and  some  in  horses,  but  we  will  remember 
the  name  of  the  Lord  our  GKhI." 

In  the  46th  Psalm  he  says  :— 

"  The  Lord  maketh  wars  to  cease  unto  the  end  of  the  earth.  He 
breaketh  the  bow,  and  cutteth  the  spear  in  sunder.  He  bumeth  the 
chariot  in  the  fire." 

Ps.  Ixxyi.  6—"  At  thy  rebuke,  O  God  of  Jacob,  both  the  chariot  and 
horse  are  cast  into  a  dead  sleep." 

The  chariot  was  a  great  element  in  ancient  warfare. 
In  the  Assyrian  sculptures  only  war  chariots  have 
hitherto  been  discovered,  and  there  is  good  authority 
for  reading  on  the  statistical  tablet  of  Kamak  that  an 
officer  of  Thothmes  I.  *^  captured  for  him  in  the  land- 
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of  Naharina  (Mesopotamia)  twenty-one  hands^  a  liorse^ 
and  a  chariot."  There  are  also  mentioned  in  this  Egyp- 
tian record,  as  brought  from  the  same  country,  1500  b.c.> 
thirty  chariots  worked  with  gold  and  silver,  with 
painted  poles.  (See  "  Nineveh  and  its  Remains,"  vol.  ii.> 
p.  352.) 

The  above  date  carries  ns  back  to  a  century  or  two 
before  the  date  of  the  North- West  Palace,  and  here  are 
the  war-chariots  carrying  archers,  just  as  spoken  of 
in  our  Scriptures  (Isa.  v.  28),  '^  raging  in  battle."  *^  Rage 
ye  chariots !"  (Jer.  xlvi.  9.)  The  prophet  Nahum  speaks 
of  Nineveh  in  Sennacherib's  later  day  as — 

^A  city  of  blood,  all  full  of  lies  and  robbery ;  .  .  .  and  of  the  noise 
of  the  rattling  of  wheeU  and  of  the  pnuudng  horses,  and  of  the  jumping 
chariots." — ^Nahtjm  iiu  1,  2. 

And  God  says  (Nah.  ii.  13),  that  He 

"  Will  bum  her  chariots  in  the  sraoke." 

As  Ho  most  assuredly  did  by  thousands,  while  He  left 
to  us  these  few  stone  likenesses  of  them.  In  such 
chariots  the  warriors  stood  upright,  for  there  seem  to 
have  been  no  seats,  and  they  stood  on  a  flexible  floor 
of  interlaced  leather,  or  netting,  which  was  intended  to 
compensate  for  the  absence  of  springs.  The  Greek  and 
Trojan  war-cars  were  '^  bright  with  glittering  brass," 
and  their  furniture  is  described  in  the  Iliad  as  of  silver 
and  gold ;  and  the  Persians  were  no  less  luxurious,  for 
Xenophon  speaks  of  golden  bridles  to  the  horses  of 
Astyagcs  and  Cyrus. 

These  sculptures  of  the  chariots  show  that  in  the 
earliest  times  they  had  only  six  spokes  to  their  wheels. 
In  Sennacherib's  day  they  have  eight.  This  is  one  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  the  difference  of  era  between  tho 
sculptures  of  Nimroud  and  Kouyunjik. 
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THI  AOCUBSED  THDrO. 

Bat  the  dedahre  stamp  of  the  earlier  era  is,  after  ally 
*'  Hie  aocnraed  thing;''  and  for  light  on  this  we  must  go 
liacik  to  our  Scriptures.  It  is  not  from  the  inaoip- 
tions  that  we  learn  anything  about  ''BaaHm  and  the 
Chrores^''  but  Israel's  sin  in  the  times  of  the  Judges  is 
XDsqiarablj  connected  with  them,  and  we  may  refiar  to 
Adhan's  coretonsness  of  a  goodly  Babylonish  gannent 
that  had  been  firand  in  the  city  of  Ai,  even  to  1450  b.c^ 
the  date  of  Israel's  entrance  on  the  land^  and  to  thepre- 
vions  knowledge  of  Moses,  evidenced  in  Dent.  xiL,  con- 
oemingthe  '^carved  and  graven  images"  and'^grovea" 
of  the  Canaanitish  nations,  to  prove  that  much  contained 
in  this  North^wett  Palace  of  Nineveh,  now  so  illnstrative 
even  of  the  Pentateach,  existed  for  centuries  before  the  time 
of  Solomon.  The  "  holy  and  special  people''  were  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  "  gods  of  the  foreigner/'  They 
were  not  to  desire  the  silver  or  the  gold  that  was  on  the 
graven  images^  probably  the  ''sun  images"  before 
mentioned,  "The  Presence." 

^  The  grayen  images  of  their  gods  shall  ye  bam  with  fire :  tfaou  sbalt 
not  desire  the  sUrer  or  gold  that  is  on  them,  nor  take  it  unto  thee,  lest 
thou  be  snared  therein,  for  it  is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord  thj  Gt>d. 
Ifeither  shalt  thon  bring  an  abomination  into  thino  house,  lest  thon  be  a 
cnned  thing  like  it,  but  thou  shalt  utterly  detest  it,  and  thou  shalt  utterly 
Abhor  it,  for  it  is  a  cursed  thing."— Dextt.  rii.  25,  26. 

Now  Achan's  sin  was  the  first  open  transgression  of 
this  command.  The  Lord  tells  Joshua  (eh.  vii.  11)  that 
Israel  have  taken  of  the  accursed  thing,  and  have  stolen, 
and  dissembled  also,  and  have  put  it  among  their  own 
stuff;  and  Achan*s  confession  was  not  of  the  secreting 
of  any  visible  idol,  but  only  of  '^  the  goodly  garment," 
and  of  ''  200  shekels  of  silver  "  and  a  '^  tongue  of  gold  " 
(see  margin),  of  fifty  shekels  weight,  which  was  possibly 
some  ornament  of  "  Baalim  '*  and  the  ''  groves." 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

THE   STONES   OF   IHNEVKH. 


COL0UB8  OK  KINETXH  SLABS — ^BSSTOBXP  IT0XXB8— dDlB-BIAMi  OT 
PALACES— BBONZB  BOWLS — CAUSE  OF  THE  FBB8BBTATI0X  OF  THS 
K0ETU-WE8T  PALACE— INXE&  GA&DENS — HEBREWS  FIUST  SEEN  IX 
SCULPTUBES — ^DIFFEBE!!T  AGE  OF  THE  NORTH-WEST  PALACE  AND  ITS 
DECORATIONS — HALTINO  PLACE  BETWEEN  THE  WINGED  BULL  AND  LION 
— RISE  OF  THE  JEWISH  KINODOM—SAXTL — DATID— SOLOMON — THE  UXIM 

AND  THE  THUMMiM— Solomon's  glory— tyre— the  prophet  jonas. 


HE  present  visitor  to  the  British  Museum  scarcely 
receives  any  idea  of  the  impression  which  the 
Nineveh  bas-reliefs  made  on  their  beholders 
in  EzekiePs  day.  Israel  or  Samaria  is  said 
(Ezek.  xxiii.)  to  have 


^  Doted  on  the  AsByntaa  her  neighbonrs,  which  were  clothed  with 
blue,  captains  and  ml^rs,  all  of  them  desirable  young  men,  horsemen 
riding  upon  hones  •  •  .  the  chosen  men  of  Aflsjria  •  •  •  cbthed 
most  goigeouslj. 

"  ,  ,  .  She  saw  men  portrayed  upon  the  wall,  the  images  of  the 
Chaldeans  portrayed  with  yermilion. 

"  Girded  with  girdles  on  their  loins,  exceeding  in  dyed  attire  upon 
their  heads,  all  of  them  princes  to  look  to,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Babylonians  of.Cbaldea." — EzxK,  xiiii.  5 — ^7, 12, 1^  15. 

And  it  is  also  written— 

**  With  all  their  idols  she  defiled  herself! 

"Wherefore  I  have  delivered  her  into  the  hands  .  •  •  of  the 
Assyrians,  on  whom  she  doted.*' — Ezesl  zxiiL  7, 9. 

There  is  no  one  but  Mr.  Layard  and  those  present 
with  him  at  the  first  disinterment  of  the  sculptures — 
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many  of  whicli  cmmbled  to  the  touch  and  vaniahed 
firom  the  eye  at  the  moment  of  their  discovery — 
who  can  realize  what  they  were  in  their  priatiiie 
glory. 

COLOUS  ON  SCULPTUBES. 

There  were  fewer  remains  of  colour  at  Nimrond  than 
at  Khorsabad^  especially  in  the  older  palaces  of  the 
mound.  ''  I  could  distinguish  them/'  says  Mr.  Layardi 
^'on  the  hair^  beard^  eyes^  and  sandals,  on  the  bows 
and  arrows,  on  the  tongue  of  Nisroch,  and  on  the  gar- 
lands round  the  heads  of  the  priests.  Perhaps,^'  he 
addsj  ''the  earliest  sculptures  of  Assyria  were  only 
partially  coloured;  however,  on  the  painted  plasty 
which  had  fallen  from  the  wall  above  the  slabs  in  the 
North- West  Palace,  tho  blues,  and  especially  the  reds, 
were  as  brilliant  and  vivid  when  tho  earth  was  first 
removed  from  them,  as  they  could  have  been  when 
just  applied.  On  exposure  to  the  air  they  faded 
rapidly/' 

The  colours  chiefly  used  appear  to  have  been  red, 
blue,  black,  and  white,  and  the  outline  of  the  figures 
seems  to  have  been  black  on  a  blue  ground.  On  some 
enamelled  bricks  of  tho  early  age  have  been  found, 
however,  tho  mixed  colours,  purples,  violets,  and  rich 
browns.  Green  and  yellow  were  found  at  Khorsabad. 
The  colours  obtained  from  minerals  have  alone  proved 
permanent,  and  it  may  account  much  for  the  present 
absence  of  colour  on  the  sculptures  to  suppose  that 
the  Assyrians  probably  used  those  vegetable  dyes  of 
finest  quality,  of  which  ancient  authors  speak,  and 
which  aro  still  obtained  in  Kurdistan  from  flowers  and 
herbs  growing  in  the  mountains.  The  brilliancy  of 
their    dyes   is   sometimes   attributed   to   the    peculiar 
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quality  of  the  water  with  which  they  are  prepared. 
The  carpets  woven  in  such  districts  are  still  un- 
rivalled, and  these  colours  were  doubtless  used  in  the 
preparation  of  the  goodly  Babylonish  garments. 

Probably,  besides  the  colours  on  the  sculptures,  there 
was  gilding,  and  to  the  gilding  we  may  add  ivory  and 
cedar  work. 

He  who  made  Nineveh  a  desolation,  declared — 
**  I  will  unooTer  the  cedar  work." 

FEBISHma  IVORIES. 

"  I  spent  hours,"  says  Mr.  Layard,  '^  in  the  North- 
West  Palace,  lying  on  the  ground,  and  separating  the 
fallen  ivory  ornaments  with  a  pen-knife,  embedded  as 
they  were  in  a  hardened  mass  from  which  they  often 
only  parted  in  flakes,  and  when  detached  fell  into 
powder.  Thousands  of  fragments  were  of  course  lost 
in  the  immense  heap  of  rubbish,  but  all  I  could  send  to 
England  were,  by  an  ingenious  discovery,  boiled  in 
isinglass,  and  the  gelatinous  matter  which  held  them 
together  being  thus  restored,  they  have  borne  to  be  han- 
dled once  more,  and  may  be  observed  in  the  glass-cases 
of  the  Nimroud  gallery.  The  ancient  throne  of  the  king 
is  at  this  moment  being  reconstructed  in  the  Museum 
by  careful  adjustment  of  its  hollow  bronze  portions; 
the  lion's  paws,  which  form  the  feet,  have  been  won- 
drously  preserved,  and  even  some  ivory  ornaments  which 
embellished  this  royal  seat  of  honour." 

When  wo  think  how  many  vessels  of  copper  of  a  simi- 
lar date  fell  to  pieces  as  they  were  touched  from  very  age, 
and  that  beams  of  wood  found  under  fallen  slabs  often 
seemed  to  bo  entire,  but,  when  lifted,  crumbled  into 
dust,  the  preservation  of  the  relics  of  the  actual  throne 
is  the  more  remarkable.     The  palm  and  the  poplar  were 
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the  native  trees  of  the  district^  and  the  wood  of 
would,  of  course,  not  be  durable,  but  Mr.  Layard  found 
one  mnlbeny  beam  entire  amid  the  ruins  of  the  flbuA- 
West  Palace  of  the  Nimrond  monnd,  and  there  were 
many  cedar  beams  in  the  small  Temples  adjacent  to  the 
nordiem  Gone.  The  cedar  wood,  after  a  lapse  of  three 
thousand  years,  retained  its  early  fragrance,  as  he 
hfippened  to  find  when  his  Arab  excavators  bad  set 
one  burning  to  warm  them  at  their  work.  The  greater 
part  of  the  rubbish  in  which  these  small  temples  were 
buried  consisted,  he  says,  of  charcoal  of  that  precious 
wood. 

BBOKZX  BOWLS. 

In  the  same  North- West  Palace  were  found  bronxe 
cups  and  bowls,  eaten  away  by  rust,  or  just  crumbling 
into  green  powder;  but  nearer  tho  pavement  of  the 
chamber  more  perfect  specimens  were  taken  out,  some, 
indeed,  almost  entire.  Since  their  arrival  in  England 
they  have  been  carefully  and  skilfully  cleaned,  and  very 
beautiful  and  elaborate  designs  upon  them  have  been 
brought  to  light. 

A  stranger  observing  these  finished  works  of  art 
in  the  Museum  cases,  opposite  the  grotesque  sculptures 
of  the  Eagle-headed  Nisroch,  will  often  ask.  Are  these 
and  those  of  the  same  age  ? 

They  are  dot  necessarily  so.  Tho  lijcmtcrie  of  our 
present  day  might  well  be  strewn  in  palaces  whose 
walls  are  hundreds  of  years  old,  and  so  might  gems  of 
Assyrian  art  of  different  ages.  King  after  king  pro- 
bably inhabited  tho  same  early  palace,  and  this  again 
was  perhaps  built  on  tho  ruins  of  its  predecessor. 

The  character  of  the  designs  on  these  bronzo  bowls 
seems  often  Egyptian.  Mr.  Layard,  however,  considers 
that  they  were  of  Assyrian  workmanship,  or  perhaps 
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PhcBnician  or  Oanaanitisli.  The  men  of  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
before  the  time  of  Solomon,  were  the  most  renowned 
workers  in  metal  in  the  world,  and  their  conntry  lay 
between  Assyria  and  Egypt.  Tubal  Cain,  in  antedi- 
luvian times,  had  been  '^  an  instructor  of  every  artificer 
in  brass  and  iron,'*  and  we  have  constant  proof  that  the 
arts  of  the  world's  fathers  were  not  lost  after  the  Flood, 

The  memories  of  the  ark-family  caused  a  resurrec- 
tion of  those  arts  from  the  drowned  world,  and  the  very 
building  of  the  ark  itself  perpetuated  them.  We  know 
that  Solomon  sought  cunning  men  from  Tyre  to  make 
the  gold  and  brazen  utensils  for  his  temple  and  palaces^ 
and  the  bronze  vessels  discovered  at  Nimroud,  the  weights 
in  the  form  of  lions  especially,  having  the  name  of  Senna- 
cherib upon  them,  and  Phoenician  characters  side  by  side 
with  cuneiform  ones,  probably  show  that  Phconician 
artists  had  either  been  brought  expressly  from  Tyre,  or 
made  captives  when  their  cities  were  taken  by  the 
Assyrians,  and  required  to  exercise  their  genius  on  be- 
half of  their  conquerors.  It  is  well  known  that  they 
were  voyagers  as  well  as  artists,  and  consequently  the 
tin  used  in  the  Assyrian  bronzes  may  actually  have  been 
exported  3000  years  ago  from  these  our  isles  of  Britain. 

No  traces  of  smoke  or  fire  were  found  on  the  sculp- 
tures or  walls  of  the  North- w^st  Pal^^ce,  and  Mr.  Layard 
remarks,  in  the  life-like  sketches  of  his  first  work,  that 
it  is  to  tlie  falling  in  of  the  upper  walla  that  the  complete 
covering  up  of  the  bas-reliefs  is  owing,  the  upper  walls 
above  them  being  composed  either  of  baked  bricks  richly 
coloured  before  baking,  or  sun-dried  bricks  with  a  coat 
of  plaster  over  them,  afterwards  painted.  The  difference 
could  in  general  be  distinguished  in  the  ruins.  The 
paintings  on  such  walls  repeated  the  subjects  of  the 
slabs,  and  were  enclosed  in  ornamental  borders,  whiclt 
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continued  on  the  ceilings  and  framed,  as  it  were^  tlie 
square  openings  which  admitted  the  daylight  from  the 
bright-blue  eastern  sky  above. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Professor  Bawlinson  and  his 
publisher^  Mr.  Murray,  the  interior  of  an  Assyrian  palace 
is  here  presented  as  supposed  to  be  restored,  the  upper 
lines  of  fig^ur^  were  painted  on  the  plaster,  the  lower 
sculptured  as  seen  in  the  Museum.  It  seems  that  rain 
must  sometimes  have  found  its  way  through  the  open 
skylights,  as  drains  were  observed  in  all  the  chambers^ 
but  it  is  likewise  supposed  that  curtains,  rich  hangings 
like  those  of  the  palace  of  Shushan,  white,  green,  and 
blue,  perhaps  fastened  with  cords  of  fine  linen  and  purple 
to  silver  rings  and  pillars  of  marble,  may  have  sheltered 
the  apertures  on  needful  occasions. 

THE  PALACE   GARDENS. 

A  palace  garden  is  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Esther. 
There  were,  in  all  probability,  gardens,  '^  window  gar- 
dens,** in  the  inner  courts  of  the  Assyrian  royal 
dwellings.  In  Babylon  were  hanging  gardens  on  ter- 
races or  balconies  as  lofty  as  the  city  walls.  Kings* 
gardens  are  mentioned  (2  Kings  xxi.  18;  Neh.  iii.  15; 
Jer.  xxxix.  4).  Manasseh  was  buried  in  the  garden 
of  his  house.  Of  such  a  gai^en  in  the  book  of  Esther,  it 
is  said  that  it  was  paved  with  gay  mosaic  marbles. 
The  small  dimensions  of  these  enclosed  gardens  were  of 
no  consequence  to  the  Orientals,  whoso  habit  it  is  not  to 
walk  in  a  garden,  but  to  sit  and  look  at  it ;  refreshed  by 
the  sparkling  of  water,  by  the  shadow  of  green 
foliage,  and  by  the  colours  and  perfumes  of  flowers  grow- 
ing close  to  the  hand ;  a  small  fountain  or  spring  of  water 
in  the  centre  is  indispensable.  In  Egypt  this  garden 
taste  became  a  passion^  and  there  is  no  doubt  Assyria 
shared  in  similar  luxuries. 
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THE   HEBREWS  IN  THE  KOBTH-WEST  PALACE. 

There  is  only  one  point  more  we  wish  to  note  among 
the  relics  of  the  North- West  Palace,  and  that  concerns 
a  sculpture  or  two  found  in  the  furthest  comer  of  the 
first  gallery. 

These  men  bringing  apes,  apparently  as  tribute,  are 
our  introduction  to  a  race  whom  we  must  now  seek  for, 
on  the  monuments  separately  from  the  Assyrian  warriors. 
The  high-peaked  helmet  worn  by  those,  age  after  age. 
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distinguishes  them  from  any  people  with  whom  they  are 
at  war ;  and  the  original  of  that  helmet  may  be  seen  in 
rusted  metal  in  the  glass  case  of  the  Lobby  Chamber. 
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The  cap  of  the  tribute-bearer  seems^  however,  not  of 
metal,  but  of  felt,  or  folds  of  linen.  He  and  his  com- 
panion with  a  fillet  round  his  head]  have  both  the  same 
ooxions  boots,  tnmed  up  at  the  toes;  on  a  slab  opposite 
to  the  tribute-bearers,  the  same  race,  recognized  hj 
caps  and  boots,  are  fleeing  on  horse-back,  and  yet  tam- 
ing round  to  fight  the  Assyrians  who  are  in  chariots. 

Both  these  slabs,  it  must  be  obserred,  come  firom 
the  North-West  Palace,  but  the  colossal  one  was  found 
with  many  others,  representing  the  same  nation  carrying; 
armlets,  bracelets,  and  earrings  on  jirays,  and  elevating; 
their  hands  in  token  of  submission  (see ''  Nineveh  and  its 
Bemains,^'  vol.  i«  p.  126).  As  the  bronze  lion-weights 
of  Sennacherib  were  found  in  this  old  palace,  these 
particular  slabs  may  also  have  been  the  additional 
decorations  and  records  of  the  conquest  of  Israel  by 
his  predecessors  —  Tiglath-Pileser,  or  Slialmaneser. 
The  Jews  of  Sennacherib's  time  are  diflferontly  repro- 
sented  on  the  monuments,  but  there  is  a  close  similarity 
between  the  men  on  this  slab  and  those  on  the  black 
obelisk.    (See  p.  370.) 

A  HALTING-PLACB  BESIDE  THE  WINGED  BULL. 

But  if  Mr.  Layard's  estimate,  and  tlie  reasons  wo 
have  given  for  it,  concerning  the  age  of  the  diiHRerent 
palaces,  be  correct,  wo  must  stay  before  we  pass  through 
the  next  winged  bull  and  lion,  and  search  for  the  few 
remains  brought  from  the  Central  Palace  of  the  Nimroud 
mound. 

It  is  important  that  there  should  now  pass  in  rapid 
review  before  our  minds  the  kingdoms  of  Saul,  David, 
and  Solomon ;  the  rise  of  the  Hebrews  into  a  great 
nation.  Ere  they  lost  their  grand  leader,  Moses,  who  was 
prophet,  priest,  and    even  ''king  in  Jeshurun,'*  he 
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appointed  for  them  Judges^  by  Jethro's  counsel^  ^'able 
men^  such  as  feared  God ;  men  of  truths  Iiating  coye- 
tousness,  to  preside  over  sections  of  the  people  in  gra- 
duated numbers''  (Ex.  xviii.  25).  They  were  chosen 
evidently  for  moral  fitness,  and  while  tie  Levites  in- 
stmcted  the  people  in  the  law,  the  judges  enforced  its 
fulfilment.  The  judges  mentioned  as  standing  before 
Joshua  (chap.xxiv.  1),  had  doubtless  been  elected  &om 
the  same  class  of  patriarchal  seniors. 

The  Levites  were  also  the  custodians  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  standard  weights  and  measures,  to  which, 
in  case  of  dispute,  reference  was  to  be  made.  The  high 
priest,  in  the  ante-regal  period,  was  the  chief  jurist  in 
the  nation,  and  probably  in  case  of  need  would  be 
supematurally  directed  in  his  decisions,  i.  e.,  he  would 
'^  inquire  of  the  Lord ''  by  the  appointed  means.  Yet 
we  hear  of  no  high  priest  acting  as  judge  but  Eli,  and 
his  only  recorded  act  is  the  non-restraining  of  his  own 
sons. 

It  has  been  remarked  as  a  fact  of  some  weight  (see 
article  Judges,  in  Smith's  '^  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  "), 
that  none  of  the  special  deliverers  of  Israel  called  judges 
were  of  priestly  lineage,  and  that  few  of  them  became 
as  much  noted  as  Deborah,  a  wise  woman  of  their  time, 
who  also  judged  Israel  in  the  days  of  Barak.  They 
were  fifteen  in  number — Othniel,  Ehud,  Shamgar,  Barak, 
Gideon,  Abimelech,  Tola,  Jair,  Jepthath,  Ibzan,  Elon, 
Abdon,  Samson,  Eli,  and  Samuel,  the  last  being  co-tem- 
porary with  Saul,  the  first  King. 

When  the  Israelites  had  a  king,  of  him  judg- 
ment was  expected ;  but  the  kingdom  of  Saul  suffered 
too  much  from  external  foes  to  allow  civil  matters  much 
prominence  in  his  reign.  The  king  was  expected  '^  to 
write  him  a  copy  of  the  law,  and  to  read  therein  all  the 
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days  of  his  Vfef^  (Dent.  zvii.  18^  19)^  wliich  many  proo& 
in  the  Psalms  assure  us  that  David  certamly  did. 

As  a  judge  in  his  reign  of  peace^  Solomon  shines  in 
all  his  glory.  No  criminal  was^too  powerfnl  for  his 
jnsticej  as  some  had  been  for  his  father's.  The  writings 
of  Solomon  prove  in  like  manner  much  acquaintance 
with  the  holy  books  that  had  before  been  written ;  bnt^ 
ere  the  close  of  his  reign^  he  had  forgotten  the  roles 
that  had  been  given  to  Tsrael  at  the  setting  up  of  a 
king.  He  was  not  to  multiply  horses^  lest  it  should 
cause  the  people  to  g^  down  into  Egypt  after  them.  He 
was  not  to  multiply  wives^  lest  they  should  turn  away 
his  heart ;  and  he  was  not  g^reatly  to  multiply  silver  and 
gold  (Deut.  xvii.  16,  17).  It  was  by  the  transgression 
of  these  very  rules  that  Solomon  fell.  Saul  had  fallen 
away  from  being  God's  king  as  early  as  the  second  year 
of  his  reign,  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  to  him  for  that 
office  was  taken  away  and  bestowed  upon  David. 
Saul  had  trifled  with  God's  Word,  and  followed  tho  law 
of  his  own  will,  and  more  of  his  life  passed  in  pursuing 
after  David,  the  Lord's  servant,  than  in  driving  out  tho 
enemies  of  Israel.  Yet  at  his  death  on  Mount  Gilboa, 
David  thus  generously  laments  over  his  enemy,  and  his 
far  dearer  son  Jonathan  :— 

*'  The  beautj  of  Israel  is  slain  upon  the  high  places. 
How  are  the  mightj  fallen. 
They  were  swifter  than  eagles ; 
Thej  were  stronger  than  lions. 
Ye  daughters  of  Israel,  weep  over  Saul, 
Who  clothed  jou  in  scarlet  with  other  delights  ; 
Who  put  ornaments  of  gold  on  joor  apparel." 

DAVID. 
David  reigned  in  Hebron  seven  and  a  half  years. 
Eling,  but  at  first  only  over  Judah^  his  power  gra« 
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dually  increased^  and  at  last  the  voice  of  the  whole 
people  called  him  to  occupy  the  throne.  His  twenty- 
seventh  Psalm^  ''  The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  salva- 
tion," the  Psalm  "before  the  anointing/'  shows  on 
whoso  arm  he  leaned  in  his  rise  from  the  sheepfold  to 
tho  crown  of  Israel,  which  he  held  for  thirty-three  years. 
It  must  have  been  with  no  ordinary  interest,  says 
Stanley,  that  the  surrounding  nations  watched  for  the 
prey  on  which  the  ^^  lion  of  Judah  " — ^now  about  to  issue 
from  his  native  lair  and  establish  himself  in  a  new  home 
— ^would  make  his  first  spring. 

One  fastness  in  the  centre  of  the  land  had  hitherto 
defied  the  armies  of  Israel,  and  on  this  one  David  had 
fixed  as  his  future  capital.  By  one  sudden  assault 
Jebus  was  taken,  and  became  henceforth  known  as 
Jerusalem  and  Zion.  Tho  reward  bestowed  on  the 
successful  scaler  of  the  precipice  was  the  highest  place 
in  tho  army.  The  royal  residence  was  at  once  fixed 
then  on  this  the  Lord's  *'  high  place,"  and  thither  was 
brought  the  ark  of  God  with  marked  solemnity  from 
Kirjath-jcarim.  Tho  symbol  of  Jehovah's  "  presence," 
and  the  golden  cherubim  that  overshadowed  it,  entered 
with  solemn  rites  into  the  ancient  heathen  fortress. 

On  this  occasion  David  appears  to  unite,  like  the 
Assyrian  kings,  the  priestly  and  the  royal  functions, 
though  Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  both  present.  (1 
Chron.  XV.)  Ho  appoints  all  the  service  of  tho  Lcvites, 
and  stirs  them  up  to  their  duty.  He  has  pitched  a  tent 
for  tho  ark  of  God,  and  they  are  to  bring  it  up  "  as 
Moses  commanded."  The  prophet  Nathan  now  appears 
for  the  first  time  as  the  controller  and  adviser  of  tho 
future,  but  it  is  David  who  ofiers  the  sacrifices  and 
gives  the  benediction  to  the  people,  and  feasts  them  in 
his  new  home  and  future  city — "the  city  of  David." 
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No  fewer  than  eleven  of  the  PsalmSj*  either  in  their 
traditional  titles  or  internal  evidence^  bear  marks  of 
having  been  composed  for  this  high  festival^  in  the 
mnsical  glories  of  which  the  poet-ldng^  playing  on 
stringed  instroments^  also  personally  shared. 

JESUBALEK. 

Jerusalem^  we  thus  observe^  becomes  the  capital  at  a 
late  era  in  the  career  of  the  nation  of  Israel.  Thebes^ 
Boine^  Athens,  Shechem  even,  have  histories  which 
extend  back  to  the  earliest  respective  periods  of  eacb 
nation;  bnt  Jerusalem  lay  long  unknown  save  as  a 
heathen  fortress  in  the  midst  of  the  Promised  Land. 
It  is  strange  to  think  how  often  Joshua,  Deborah, 
Samuel,  Saul,  and  even  David,  must  have  passed  and 
repassed  those  grey  hills  and  spacious  caverns  in  which 
David  had  hidden  himself,  when  ho  fled  to  the  moun- 
tains, unconscious  of  the  fame  reserved  for  Zion  in  every 
future  age. 

The  erection  of  the  new  capital  at  Jerusalem  intro-. 
duces  us  to  a  new  era  in  David's  life.  He  now  became 
a  king,  on  the  scale  of  the  great  oriental  sovereigns  of 
Egypt  and  Assyria.  ^^  I  have  made  thee  a  great  name, 
like  unto  the  name  of  the  great  men  that  are  in  the 
world,^'  says  the  Lord,  by  Samuel  the  prophet.  Within 
ten  years  from  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  he  had  reduced 
to  a  state  of  permanent  subjection  the  Philistines  on  tho 
west,  the  Moabites  on  the  bast,  tho  Syrians  on  tho 
north-east,  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  the  Edomitcs  on 
tho  south,  and  finally  the  Ammonites,  and  a  general 

•  Gth,  29th,  SOtli,  15th,  46th,  lOlst,  68th,  24th,  132nd,  while  parts 
of  the  105th  and  106tk  PsalmB  are  given  in  1  Cbron.  zyl.,  in  the 
historical  account  of  the  heartfelt  ceremonjr. 
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peace  then  foUowedj  commemorated  in  the  name  of 
the  peaceful  Solomon^  the  son  bom  to  him  at  this 
crisis. 

King  David  was  a  man  of  war;  the  Scripture  out- 
lines his  character;  he  represents  the  Jewish  people 
just  at  the  moment  of  their  transition  from  the  stem 
virtues  of  their  older  system  to  the  full  cultivation  and 
civilization  of  a  later  age.  ''The  son  of  Jesse  the 
Bethlehemite^  cunning  in  playing^  a  mighty  valiant  man, 
a  man  of  war^  and  prudent  in  matters^  and  a  comely 
person,  and  the  Lord  is  with  him''  (1  Sam.  xvi.  18). 
This  portrait  formed  his  introduction  to  the  court  of 
Saul.  The  Lord  placed  him  at  that  point  in  the  Hebrew 
history  when  the  heathen  nations  were  yet  to  be  over- 
come,  and  many  of  David's  psalms  remam  to  show  the 
spirit  in  which  he  overcame  them.  Psalms  Ix.  6 — 12, 
cviii.  7 — 13,  describe  the  assault  on  Petra;  and  Psalms 
XX.  and  xxi.,  tell  of  a  general  union  of  religious  trust 
and  military  prowess. 

He  was  the  man  for  his  time.  So  far  from  faultless 
that  wo  now  derive  our  chief  instruction  not  from  the 
history  of  his  conquests  and  his  splendour,  but  from  his 
humble  penitence  after  his  recorded  crimes.  His  pas- 
sion and  his  tenderness,  his  generosity  and  his  fierce- 
ness, stand  out  in  bold  light  and  shadow  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Yet  the  Lord  chose  him  and  his.  Christ 
is  not  called  the  son  of  Abraham  or  the  son  of  Moses, 
but  always  the  "  Son  of  David."  Most  of  David's  sins, 
and  the  sorrows  that  grew  out  of  them,  sprang  from  the 
polygamy,  with  all  its  evil  consequences,  into  which  he 
had  plunged  on  coming  to  the  throne,  thus  forsaking 
the  law  for  the  king,  so  wisely  given  by  Moses.  But 
one  thing)  he  had  always  on  his  heart,  to  entreat  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  in  his  city  and  his  kingdom.    In  a 
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day  when  lie  had  assembled  all  the  princes  and  captains 
of  Israel — 

'*  Then  David  the  king  stood  up  upon  his  feet,  and  said.  Hear  me,  my 
brethren,  and  mj  people  :  As  for  me,  I  had  in  mine  heart  to  build  an 
house  of  rest  for  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  and  for  the  foot- 
stool of  our  God,  and  had  made  readj  for  the  building. 

"  But  God  said  \mto  me.  Thou  shalt  not  build  an  house  for  mj  name, 
because  thou  hast  been  a  man  of  war,  and  hast  shed  blood. 

"  Howbeit  the  Lord  6k)d  of  Israel  chose  me  before  all  the  house  of  mj 
father  to  be  king  over  Israel  for  ever. 

**  And  of  all  mj  sons,  (for  the  Lord  hath  given  me  many  sons),  he 
hath  chosen  Solomon  my  son  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Lord  over  Israel. 

'*  And  He  said  unto  me,  Solomon  thy  son,he  shall  build  my  house  and 
my  courts ;  for  I  have  chosen  him  to  be  my  son,  and  I  will  be  his 
Father." 

So  David  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  was  buried  in 
tlio  city  of  David.  He  lives  in  his  undying  and  inspired 
Bongs,  most  precious  in  their  proi")hecios  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ ;  and  to  this  day  he  makes  himself  a  place  in 
every  Christian  heart,  a  place  nearest  and  dearest  in 
our  darkest  hours  of  sorrow  and  tribulation. 

SOLOMON. 

Tlie  materials  for  the  life  of  Solomon  are  scanty  :  the 
life  of  Da^dd  occupies  sixteen  chapters  of  the  First  Book 
of  Samuel,  twenty- four  of  the  Second  Book,  tvro  chapters 
of  the  First  of  Kings,  and  nineteen  chapters  of  the  First 
of  Chronicles ;  l3ut  that  of  Solomon  his  son  fills  only 
eleven  chapters  of  the  First  Kings,  i. — xi ;  and  nine 
chapters  of  Second  Chronicles,  i. — ix. 

"  The  compilers  of  the  sacred  books  felt  a  true  in- 
spiration that  the  wanderings,  wars,  and  sufferings  of 
David  were  better  fitted  for  the  instruction  of  after  ages 
than  the  magnificence  of  his  son.  There  seems  to  have 
been  another  book  evidently  considted  by  them,   but 
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not  inspired,  'The  Book  of  the  Acts  of  Solomon^ 
(see  1  Kings  xi.  41),  and  from  this  book  came  probably 
the  miscellaneous  facts  concerning  the  commerce  and 
splendour  of  his  reign. 

''Under  the  influences  of  Bathsheba,  David,  and 
Nathan,  the  boy  grew  up.  At  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven 
he  must  have  passed  through  the  revolt  of  Absalom 
and  shared  his  father's  exile.  He  would  be  taught  all 
that  priests,  or  Levites,  or  prophets  had  to  teach; 
music  and  song,  and  the  'Book  of  the  Law  of  the 
Lord'  in  such  portions  as  were  then  written.  In  the 
course  of  years  he  emulated  his  father's  psalms;  the 
2nd,  45th,  72nd,  127th,  are  on  good  grounds  referred 
to  his  time." 

The  growing  intercourse  of  Israel  with  the  Phoe- 
nicians had  now  led  to  a  further  knowledge  of  the  out- 
lying world  than  had  fallen  to  David's  lot.  Science  and 
art,  music  and  poetry,  had  in  this  age  received  a  new 
impulse,  and  were  moving  on  with  rapid  steps  towards 
such  perfection  as  the  Hebrews  were  capable  of  attaining. 
In  the  midst  of  these  expansions  the  young  sovereign, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen  or  twenty,  came  to  the  throne ; 
born  to  the  purple,  his  soul  cradled  in  grand  liturgies, 
and  trained  to  think  unceasingly  of  the  surpassing 
palace  of  Jehovah,  of  which  he  was  to  bo  the  builder. 
The  position  to  which  he  succeeded  was  unique ;  never 
before,  and  never  after,  did  the  kingdom  of  Israel  take 
such  a  place  among  the  great  monarchies  of  the  East ; 
able  to  ally  itself,  or  to  contend  on  equal  terms  with  Egypt 
and  Assyria,  and  stretching  from  the  River  Euphrates 
to  the  borders  of  Egypt,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Gulf  of  Akaba  itself; — receiving  annual  tribute  from 
many  subject  princes. 

The  home  policy  of  Solomon  ajJpears  to  have  been 
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to  Temo^^e  at  onco  oat  of  iiis  way  all  pretenders  to  tlie 
throno  and  troublesome  persons,  as  Adonijahj,  and 
Abiatbafj  tho  liigh  priest  who  had  adhered  to  him,  the 
latter  being  banished  to  his  native  village^  and  Ma  Efo 
spared  only  on  accoant  of  hia  having  been  David':* 
faithful  friend  (see  1  Kings  ii.  26,  27).  The  liigh 
priesthood  was  transferred  to  another  family  than  th4i4 
of  Eli,  more  ready  than  Abiatbar  had  been  to  pa^ 
from  the  old  order  to  the  new,  and  to  accept  the  voices 
of  tho  prophets  as  greater  than  the  omcles  which  had 
belonged  exclusively  to  the  priesthood  througli  the 
Urim  and  the  Thummim. 

THE    UHEM   AKD   THUMirrM. 

These  mitranslated  words  signify  "Lights^*  and 
"  Perfections."  What  they  meant  the  Jews  must  have 
known  up  to  the  time  of  Solomon ;  but  now  on  every  side 
we  meet  but  with  confessions  of  ignorance  concerning 
them.  From  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6,  we  learn  that  they  were 
something  by  which  the  Lord  had  been  wont  to  answer 
inquiry  throagh  the  high  priest,  and  by  which  He  did 
not  answer  Saul  when  he  last  inquired.  By  Exod.  xxviii. 
15 — 30,  we  learn  that  they  were  placed  within  the 
breastplate  of  judgment  worn  by  the  high  priest,  which, 
with  wreathen  chains  of  gold,  was  attached  to  the 
shoulder-pieces  of  his  ephod. 

The  breastplate  was  of  cunning  work,  gold,  blue, 
purple,  and  scarlet,  mingled  with  fine  twined  linen  in  its 
'^  foursquare'*  construction,  and  upon  this  groundwork 
of  gorgeous  colour  were  "  filled  in*'  glittering  jewels,  in 
four  rows — ruby,  topaz,  and  carbuncle ;  emerald,  sap- 
phire, and  diamond;  opal,  agate,  and  amethyst;  beryl, 
onyx,  and  jasper;  each  gem  set  in  gold  and  graven 
with  the  name  of  one  of  the  twelve  tribes   of  Israel. 
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There  is  especial  mention  mode  of  the  irmer  side  of  tke 
breastplate^  and  on  this  inner  side  were  to  be  placed  fixe 
IJrim  and  the  Thummim.  They  would  be  "  on  Aaron's 
heart  when  he  went  in  before  the  Lord^  and  he  was  to 
bear  the  judgment  of  the  children  of  Israel  upon  1^ 
heart  before  the  Lord  continually/' 

Not  a  word  describes  this  Urim  and  ThomnuBii. 
They  are  mentioned  as  familiar  to  Moses  and  the  people, 
they  pass  from  Aaron  to  Eleazar^  and  when  Joshua  is 
appointed  as  successor  to  Moses,  it  is  said  Eleazar  the 
priest  shall  ask  counsel  for  him  after  the  judgment  of 
Urim  (Num.  xxvii.  21). 

Moses  mentions  the  Urim  and  Thummim  as  the 
crowning  glory  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  (Deut.  xxxiii.  8,  9). 
Such  inquiries  as  the  following  seem  to  have  been  made 
of  the  Lord,  and  answered  doubtless  by  these  means, 
always  in  conjunction  with  a  priest  and  an  ephod ; — 

*'  Shall  tho  children  of  Iflrael  go  out,  or  shall  thej  oome  in  ?" — Se« 
Num.  xxTii.  21. 

"  Who  shall  go  np  for  ns  against  the  Canaanitee  first  ?*' — JuDon  i.  1. 

'*  Which  of  us  shall  go  up  first  to  the  battle  against  the  ohildnn  of 
Benjamin  ?"— Judges  xx.  18. 

*' Shall  I  go  and  smito  those  Philistines?"—-!  SAif.  xxiii.  2. 

*<Will  the  men  of  £.eilah  deliyer  me  into  the  hands  of  Sanlf'*— 
1  Sak.  xxiii.  12. 

The  answer  is  in  all  cases  very  brief,  aiiid  amounts  to 
little  more  than  an  affirmative,  or  a  negative,  and.  one 
question  only  is  answered  at  a  time. 

A  favourite  view  of  Jewish  and  some  Christian 
writers  has  been  that  tho  answer  of  Grod  was  taken  froan 
the  twelve  stones  of  the  breastplate,  and  that  upon 
these,  such  letters  were  illuminated  as  replied  to  the  in- 
quiry ;  but  this  does  not  recognize  the  distinction  which 
Scripture   clearly  makes  between  the   Urim   and  the 
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Breastplate ;   neither  does  any  other  hypothesis  seem 
entirely  satisfactory. 

There  is  a  curious  fact  in  connection  with  the  ido- 
la^ns  symbolism  of  Egypt  that  may  throw  some  light 
upon  this  subject.  On  the  breast  of  well  nigh  every 
member  of  their  priestly  caste  there  hung  a  pectoral 
plate  corresponding  in  position  and  size  to  the  breast- 
plate of  the  high  priest  of  Israel^  and  in  many  of  them 
we  find  in  the  centre  of  such  plate^  right  over  tho 
heart  of  the  priestly  mummy — as  the  (Trim  was  to  be 
on  the  heart  of  Aaron — ^the  myslic  Searahceus  beetle, 
the  known  symbol  of  Light  and  Life  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, another  rendering  of  the  *^orb  and  wings,''  or 
another  Sun  in  miniature.  These  same  Scarabsdi, 
engraved  with  Assyrian  emblems  and  characters,  Mr. 
Layard  notices  as  often  found  among  Assyrian  ruins. 
There  is  ilic  figure  of  mic  unth  spread  wings  on  a  small 
white  lozenge  stone,  in  tho  glass  case  which  stands  first 
in  the  Kouyunjik  Gallery. 

The  heathen  rendering  in  a  former  case  led  us  up 
to  the  grand  Original.  May  not  the  Urim  and  tho 
Thummim  in  all  probability  have  been  cherubic  forms 
on  the  inner  side  of  tho  breastplate,  between  which 
the  ''  Divine  Presence''  in  some  way  manifested  itself 
by  light  or  warmth  upon  the  priest's  hand  thrust  into 
the  ephod  ?  '^  Withdraw  tliine  hand/'  says  Saul  to 
the  priest  on  Shiloh,  wearing  an  ephod  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
3,  19),  and  he  then  dashes  into  the  battle  as  if  he 
had  received  the  sign  from  the  Urim.  Tho  Lord, 
when  convincing  Moses  of  his  miraculous  call  to  the 
leadership  of  the  people,  had  given  him  a  sign  by 
the  hand,  had  told  him  to  "thrust  his  hand  into 
his  bosom,  and  he  drew  it  forth  leprous  and  white  as 
snow ;  and  he  put  his  hand  into  his  bosom  again,  and 
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it  was  restored  whole  as  the  other/'  The  manifesta- 
tion of  the  presence  of  God  to  human  sense  in  Old 
Testament  times  was  always  by  light  or  fire.  Alas^ 
that  sinful  man  should  have  built  upon  this  fact^  fire 
worship ! 

Perhaps  the  following  texts  may  give  further  hints 
upon  this  subject : — 

**  Aaron  and  hii  tons  did  all  things  which  the  Lord  commanded  by 
the  hand  of  Motes." 

'*  The  statutes  which  the  Lord  hath  spoken  bj  the  hand  of  Moses.*' — 
Lev.  Tiii.,  ix. 

"  The  commandments  of  the  Lord  bj  the  hand  of  Moses."— Nnx. 
ir.  37. 

'*  Bj  lot  was  their  inheritance  as  the  Lord  commanded  bj  the  hind  of 
Moses.*'— Josh.  xir.  2. 

**  According  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  bj  the  hand  of  Moses." — 
Josh.  xxii.  9. 

'*Thoa  leddest  thj  people  like  a  flock  hj  the  hand  of  Moses  and 
Aaron."— Ps.  IxxviL  20. 

The  material  of  the  Egyptian  or  Assyrian  symbol 
varied  according  to  the  rank  of  the  wearer,  it  mights 
be  of  blue  porcelain,  jasper,  cornelian,  or  lapis  lazuli. 
Wo  have  no  data  for  the  material  of  the  Jewish 
'^  Urim.*'  If  it  was  to  represent  light  it  would  pro- 
bably be  colourless  and  clear.  "  A  white  stone''  i& 
promised  in  Rev.  ii.  17,  to  him  that  overcometh,  and 
in  the  stone  a  new  name  written,  which  no  man  knoweth 
save  him  that  recoiveth  it.  On  the  Egyptian  Scarabasi 
were  sometimes  graven  the  symbolic  eye  of  Divino 
Providence,  or  the  sacred  name  of  their  greatest  god. 

The  further  facts  concerning  the  Urim  and  Thummim 
are  few  and  decisive.  Never,  after  the  days  of  David, 
is  the  cphod  with  its  appendages  connected  with  counsel 
from  Jehovah.  Abiathar  is  the  last  priest  who  uses  it  for 
that  purpose  (1  Sam,  xxiii.  6,  9).  The  utterances  of 
the  Prophets  speaking  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  were 
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to  mpersede  the  oracles  of  the  Uriin.  The  sesise  of 
hearing  was  to  be  addressed^  and  no  longer  that  of 
sight.  The  nation  on  their  return  from  the  captivity 
desired  a  priest  with  the  IJrim  and  the  Thnmmim^  but  he 
was  no  more  found.  No  relic  of  the  ark  or  its  golden 
ohembim  remain^  and  none  from  Solomon^s  Temple 
were  preserved  to  tempt  Christ's  followers  to  idolatry.  If 
they  had  been^  in  these  days  of  fresh  reverence  for  the 
external  and  the  sensuous,  who  can  tell  but  they  might 
have  been  worshipped  like  the  crucifix  of  Rome  ? 

All  that  we  can  discern  of  the  Urim  and  the  Thummim 
may  yet  shadow  forth  to  us  what  is  intimately  known 
to  every  real  follower  of  Christ.  It  speaks  in  symbol 
of  the  PRESENCE  of  the  Lord  within  us,  of  our  being 
when  washed  in  liis  redeeming  blood,  the  "  Temples  of 
the  Holy  Ghost."     Did  He  not  pray  to  the  Father — 

*•  I  in  tliem,  and  lliou  in  me,  that  they  raaj  be  made  perfect  in  one  ; 
and  that  the  world  may  know  that  thou  hast  sent  mr,  and  hast  loved 
tham,  as  thou  hast  loved  me.'* — John  xvii.  23. 

Our  great  High  Priest  ever  bears  us  on  his  heart ; 
shall  He  not  ever  dwell  in  ours  ? 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  light  from  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  within,  shone  through  the  precious  stones  of 
the  breastplate  (significant  of  the  tribes  of  Israel)  viisibly 
to  those  without ;  as  the  light  and  love  of  Jesus  in  the 
heart,  will  be  evident,  especially  to  the  brethren  in 
Christ,  ''  the  household  of  faith,^^  who  know  for  them- 
selves the  Divine  source  of  that  illumination. 

Solomon's  gloey. 
The  reign  of  Solomon  is  twice  said  in   Scripture  to 
have  lasted  forty  years ;  but  if  so,  Jeroboam  his  son, 
who  ascended  the  throne  in  his  forty-first  year,  must 
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liave  been  bom  a  year  before  his  father's  very  early 
accession^  and  as  his  mother  was  Naamah  the  Am- 
monitess,  Solomon  mnst  from  his  youth  have  fallen 
under  the  influence  of  a  strange  wife,  which  does  not 
seem  to  coincide  with  the  narrative  of  God^s  especial 
blessing  to  him.  Still,  with  the  habits  of  the  time^  this 
is  not  impossible.  Josephus  gives  the  duration  of  his 
reign  as  eighty  years.  (See  Cassell^s  ''  Bible  Diction- 
ary/' article'  Chronology.) 

The  very  first  act  of  the  foreign  policy  of  his  reign 
was  to  make  aflBnity  with  Egypt.  He  married  Pharaoh's 
daughter  (I  Kings  iii.  1).  Since  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  there  had  been  no  intercourse  between  the  two 
countries,  and  Solomon's  marriage  is  thought  to  have 
been  a  political  movement.  The  immediate  results 
were,  perhaps,  favourable  enough.  The  now  queen 
brought  with  her  as  a  dowry  the  frontier  city  of  Gezer. 
Gifts  from  the  nobles  of  Israel  and  of  Tyre  were  lavished 
at  her  feet,  and  a  separate  and  stately  palace  was  built 
for  her,  ere  long,  outside  of  the  city  of  David,  where  she 
dwelt  with  ''  the  virgins  her  fellows,"  probably  con- 
forming partially  to  the  religion  of  her  adopted  conniay. 

The  ultimate  issue  of  this  alliance  showed  that  it 
was  really  hollow  and  impolitic.  The  court  of  Egypt 
welcomed  the  fugitive  Jeroboam  when  known  to  aspire 
to  the  kingly  power,  and  there  we  may  well  believe  was 
planned  the  scheme  that  led  to  the  rebellion  of  the  Ten 
Tribes,  and  then  to  the  attack  of  Shishak  on  the 
weakened  kingdom  of  Solomon's  son.  Against  this  we 
have  to  set  the  visible  advantages  of  the  trade  opened 
by  Solomon  in  the  fine  linen  of  Egypt,  and  the  supply  of 
chariot  horses.  Solomon  was  a  merchant  king,  his 
alliance  with  the  Phoenicians  was  only  the  continoanoe 
of  that  of  his  father  David,  and  Israel  was  to  be  sapjdied 
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from  Tyre  with  the  materials  for  tlie  Temple.  The  open-  ' 
ingof  Joppaaa  a  port,  created  anew  coasting  trade,  and 
the  material  3  from  TjT-e  were  coGYoyed  to  ife  ou  floats^ 
and  thence  to  Jerosalem  (2  Ctron.  ii.  16).  The  chief 
archit^^ct  of  the  Temple,  though  aa  Israelite  on  the 
mother' a  side,  was  yet  by  birth  a  Tyrian^  whoae  name 
was  Hiram,  like  the  King  of  Tyre. 

The  imports  of  Tyro  were  returned  in  exports  of 
Soloraon'a  oil  and  wine,  and  even  in  the  after  age  of 
Herod,  the  country  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  was  said  to  bo 
nourished  by  Judca. 

Tho  Jews  now  joined  the  Phoenicians  in  their  Toyages 
of  commerce,  and  Solomon^s  wide  possessions  opened  « 
new  world  in  this  way  for  the  Tyrians,  The  new  ships 
were  manned  by  Phcjenicians^  but  built  at  Solomon's 
expense;  they  sailed  down  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
Indian  Ocean,  to  Ophir  and  Shoba  (or  Aafar  and  Mareb), 
the  land  of  the  sons  of  Joktan,  and  after  three  years' 
absence  brought  back  gold  and  silver,  precious  stones  and 
woods,  spices  and  ivory,  and  new  forms  of  animal  life 
''  apes  and  peacocks/'  We  are  told  that  Solomon  him- 
self travelled  to  Ezion-geber,  perhaps  to  see  this  fleet  set 
sail  (2  Chron.  viii.  17),  and  then  may  have  followed  the 
thoughts  which  appear  in  the  Psalms  on  tho  wonders  of 
the  great  deep,  and  on  doing  business  in  great  waters 
(Ps.  cvii.  23,  30).  This,  however,  was  but  one  branch 
of  the  traffic  organized  by  Solomon. 

To  him  was  owing  the  foundation  of  cities,  like  Tad- 
mor  in  the  wilderness,  and  others  on  the  route  to  the 
Euphrates,  which  had  each  its  own  special  market  for 
chariot  horses,  and  stores,  while  the  ere^^tion  of  towns 
on  the  Lebanon  point  to  a  still  more  distant  commerce, 
and  opened  out  the  resources  of  Central  Asia. 

And  so  the  fame  of  Solomon's  gloiy  and  his  wisdom 
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were  ever  spreading,  and  the  Qaeen  of  Sheba^  before 
noticed,  heads  the  trains  of  other  strangers  from  far 
countries,  who  watched  doubtless  the  building  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Lord.  And  while  Solomon  felt  himself 
"  as  a  little  child,"  in  comparison  with  the  vast  work 
to  which  he  was  called,  ho  lived  in  the  light  of  God's 
favour.  Of  the  Lord  ho  desired  wisdom  and  obtained 
it ;  the  highest  degree  of  wisdom  to  judge  the  people, 
and  to  organize  their  great  institutions.  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  said  that  ho  desired  holiness  as  his  father 
David  had,  and  he  was,  though  he  knew  it  not,  in 
the  midst  of  the  fire  of  temptation,  from  abounding 
riches  and  innumerable  wives.  The  precepts  of  Moses 
were  altogether  forgotten — all  the  drinking  vessels  of  his 
two  palaces  were  of  pure  gold.  Silver  was  in  Jerusalem 
plentiful  as  stones,  and  cedar  wood  as  sycamores. 

Wealth  seemed  boundless.  There  was  a  monopoly 
of  many  trades  for  the  king's  service.  Tribute  was 
ever  pouring  in.  Vineyards  appeared  ever  fruitful,  and 
all  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom  supplied  the  king's  pro- 
visions loyally  in  turn  (1  Kings  iv.  21 — 27).  The  total 
amount  brought  into  the  king's  treasury  in  gold,  exclusive 
of  tribute  in  kind,  amounted  to  six  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  taleuts  in  the  year  (1  Kings  x.  14).  The  coincidence 
of  this  number  with  the  "number  of  the  beast"  in 
Rev.  xiii.  18,  can  scarcely  be  considered  casual.  The 
glory  and  wisdom  of  Solomon  seem  held  up  as  the 
representatives  of  all  earthly  wisdom  and  glory,  and  his 
wealth  of  all  earthly  wealth,  and  Christ  lays  in  His 
balance  with  it — only  a  lily — ^for  it  came  short  of  his  light 
and  his  purity.  Six  is  not  seveUy  and  it  came  short  of 
the  possessor's  own  needs,  for  no  finances  could  bear 
the  strain  of  Solomon's  magnificence,  which  ended  in 
the  pomps  of  a  selfish  luxury.     His   treasury  became 
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empfy  and  Iiis  monopolies  irksome,  and  his  own  people 
oame  to  complain  of  ''his  grieyons  yoke'*  (1  KingB 
xiL  4) ;  he  copied  the  Pharaohs  in  his  grandeory  and 
copied  them  also  in  disregard  of  human  suffering. 

The  men  of  Judah  watched  for  seven  long  years  the 
rise  of  the  Cyclopean  foundations  of  vast  stones  which 
yet  remain  when  all  beside  has  perished ;  these  gradually 
rose  up  and  covered  the  area  of  the  threshing  floor  of 
▲raunah,  till  at  Ijist,  ''  like  some  tail  palm,  the  massive 
fabric  grew*'  to  its  perfection,  and  the  day  arrived  when 
the  aric  from  Zion  was  to  be  brought  to  its  new  home, 
and  as  it  was  solemnly  placed  in  its  golden  sanctaary, 
the  cloudy  *'  the  glory  of  the  Lord/'  "  the  Presenoe/* 
filled  the  house  of  the  Lord.  The  two  tables  of  stone 
within  it,  the  manna,  and  Aaron's  rod  that  budded,  being 
the  links  that  connected  the  wilderness  life  of  the  people 
with  this  their  "  Solomon's  glory." 

Alas,  that  a  sovereign  so  honoured  and  even  taught 
of  God,  departed  afterwards  from  the  shadow  of  his 
wings,  did  not  dwell  in  "  the  Presence."  There  fell 
on  him  as  on  other  crowned  voluptuaries,  the  weariness 
that  seemed  written  upon  all  things,  and  which  has 
impressed  on  the  world  for  ever — 

"  Vanity  of  Toiiities  ;  all  is  vanity." 
The  true  "  Prince  of  Peace"  was  yet  to  come,  and  the 
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world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,"  prepared  deep  trouble 
for  Solomon.  If  we  have  any  hopes  that  he  returned  to 
the  Lord  in  his  last  days,  we  must  look  keenly  for  them, 
though  no  certainty  rewards  us,  in  Ecclesiastes,  the  last 
of  the  three  books  that  remain  to  tell  the  history  of 
his  mind ;  the  first,  his  "  Song,"  points  to  the  ardour 
of  his  youth ;  the  Proverbs  are  the  practical,  peniten- 
tial thoughts  of  his  riper  age ;  and  the  inspired  '^  Con* 
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fessions  of  the  Preacher/'  are  often  need  of  the  Spirit 
to  draw  souls  from  things  earthly  to  things  heavenly ; 
as,  indeed,  in  a  mystical  sense,  the  ''Song*'  is  caused  to 
tell  of  the  love  of  the  soul  to  its  risen  Christ. 

It  is  said  that  both  Ecclesiastes  and  the  ^^  Song*'  were 
slowly  and  hesitatingly  received  into  the  canon  of  inspi- 
ration by  the  Rabbis  of  the  great  synagogue.  Yet  that 
in  including  these  books,  as  well  as  the  Proverbs,  they 
acted  by  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  there  is  no  doubt 
at  all. 

TYRE. 

There  are  some  who  take  a  sunnier  view  of  Solomon's 
life  and  character — who  consider  that  his  deep  declension 
only  shaded  the  brightness  of  what  was  really  his  testi- 
mony for  God,  and  showed  the  weakness  of  all  flesh  when 
depending  on  its  own  strength.  They  refer  to  the  influ- 
ence of  both  David  and  Solomon  over  Tyre,  and  through 
the  Tyrians  over  the  whole  known  world ;  so  that  Tyre 
when  she  afterward  apostatized  is  reminded  by  Ezekiel 
of  religious  privileges  that  seem  to  have  rivalled  those 
of  Judah. 

*'  Son  of  man,  say  unto  the  prince  of  Tyrus,  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
God :  Because  tliine  heart  is  lifted  up,  and  thou  hast  said,  I  am  a  God,  I 
sit  in  the  seat  of  God,  in  the  midst  of  the  seas ;  yet  thou  art  a  man,  and 
not  God,  though  thou  set  thine  heart  as  the  heart  of  God. 

"  Behold,  thou  art  wiser  than  Daniel ;  there  is  no  secret  that  they 
can  hide  from  thoe : 

**  With  thy  wisdom  and  with  thine  understanding  thou  hast  gotten 
thee  riches,  and  hast  gotten  gold  and  silver  into  thy  treasures : 

"  By  thy  great  wisdom  and  hy  thy  traiBok  hast  thou  increased  thy 
riches,  and  thine  heart  is  lifted  up  because  of  thy  riches : 

*'  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  6K>d ;  behold  I  will  bring  strangen 
upon  thee,  the  terrible  of  the  nations :  and  they  shall  draw  their  sworda 
against  the  beauty  of  thy  wisdom,  and  they  shidl  defile  thy  brightnesa." 

The  26th,  27th,  and  28th  of  Ezekiel  show  how  much 
the  Tyrians  must  have  derived  from  companionship  with 
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Israel.  The  words  of  the  preacher^  the  King  of  Jem- 
salem^  seem  to  have  cironlated  through  all  lands,  and 
yet  the  Queen  of  Sheba  owns  that  she  had  heard  notihxng 
that  came  into  comparison  with  the  impression  of  her 
personal  interviews.  The  commercial  influence  of  the 
Gbreat  King  doubtless  did  more  than  secure  ivorj,  apes^ 
and  peacocks.  In  his  age,  about  a  thousand  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era^  when  the  Greeks  had  not  learned 
their  letters  and  the  Bomans  had  no  existence^  the 
Jews  and  Tyrians  were  probably  in  many  silent  ways 
the  world's  missionaries  and  instructors^  although  they 
had  not  learned  of  Christ  to  go  and  teach  all  nationSj 
and  would  possibly  have  deemed  it  waste  of  their 
ezclusiye  rights  to  do  so. 

THE   riiOrHET  JOXAII. 

During  all  the  reign  of  Solomon  we  hear  nothing 
in  the  Bible  of  Assyria  or  Babylon ;  and  the  fact  that 
the  Euphrates  was  recognized  as  the  boundary  of  Solo- 
mon's kingdom  (2  Chron.  ix.  26),  suggests  the  inference 
that  the  Mesopotamian  monarchies  were  then  compara- 
tively  feeble. 

We  heard  of  Assyria  at  its  rise — in  the  days  of 
Assur  and  Nimrod.  Balaam  mentioned  Assur  in  his 
desert  prophecy.  Mesopotamia  led  Israel  captive  aft^r 
her  grand  conquests  under  Joshua ;  therefore  the  new 
conquerors  could  have  possessed  no  insignificant  military 
power  some  centuries  before  the  building  of  the  Temple 
on  Zion.  And  now  Assyria  looms  again  before  our 
eyes,  as  "  the  .word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Jonah,  the  son 
of  Amittai,  saying.  Arise  !  go  to  Nineveh,  that  groat 
city,  and  cry  against  it ;  for  their  wickedness  is  come 
up  before  me.^' 

A  most  unusual  commission  for  a  Jewish  prophet ; 
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and  it  was  not  the  first  that  had  been  given  to  him^  for 
this  Jonah,  the  son  of  Amittai,  a  prophet  of  Gath- 
hepher,  of  Zebulon,  had  predicted  the  restoration  of 
the  ancient  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes 
(2  Kings  xiv.  25),  and  that  prediction  received  its 
accomplishment  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.,  earlier 
than  whose  reign,  it  would  seem,  Jonah  must  have  lived. 
Jeroboam  was  thirteenth  King  of  Israel,  son  of  Joash, 
whom  he  succeeded  on  the  throne  824  B.C.  Jonah's 
date  is  supposed  about  862,  and  as  we  must  again 
remember  that  great  cities  are  not  built  in  a  day,  it  is  to 
the  Nineveh  of  which  these  very  palaces  at  Nimroud 
formed  a  part  that  Jonah  comes — ^perhaps,  a  century  and 
a  half  after  the  time  of  Solomon — to  a  "  Nineveh  "  con- 
taining a  vast  population,  more  than  60,000  persons  of 
the  ignorant  or  infant  class,  and  those  and  their  elders 
not  packed  together  as  in  our  western  cities,  but 
scattered  over  the  plains  of  the  Tigris  as  the  different 
mounds  are  now — the  city  made  up  of  several  distinct 
walled  quarters,  distinct  from  one  another,  divided  by 
cultivated  lands.  (Isfahan  and  Damascus  to  this  day 
occupy  as  much  space  as  London  or  Paris,  and  do  not 
contain  a  tithe  of  the  population).  We  are  told  that 
the  so-called  Nineveh  was  three  days'  journey  in  extent ; 
and  a  day's  journey  being  twenty  miles,  this  makes  its 
circumference  sixty  miles,  which  Mr.  Layard  tells  us 
would  enclose  the  various  mounds  as  in  a  circle,  thereby 
verifying  the  description  of  the  Bible. 

It  was  the  God  of  Israel  who  sent  this  prophet,  pro- 
bably clothed  in  the  prophetic  dress,  a  rough  garment 
of  skin,  to  cry  upon  those  high  places,  and  along  those 
sculptured  corridors,  in  square  and  caravanserai,  bazaar 
and  lane — 

'*  Yet  forty  cl*js  and  Ninereh  shall  be  oTerthrown." 
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The  Lord  also  inrepared  the  heart  of  the  Kin^  of 
Nineveh  to  listen^  seated  on  his  royal  throne  in  his  great 
aadience-chamber^  surrounded  by  the  nobles  of  his 
oonrt. 

'*  He  anwe  from  hit  thxooe  tod  laid  aiida  hu  zobe  from  hiin,  and 
coreiod  himielf  with  laokoloth  and  sat  ia  ashea." 

He  decreed  sackcloth  and  a  fast  also^  for  man  and 
beast  around  him^  and  set  up  a  mighty  cry  to  Grod^  with  a 
command  that  his  people  should  turn  from  their  be- 
setting sin — ^the  violence  that  was  in  their  hands.  In  a 
Persian  mourning  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  the  troops 
''  shaved  off,  not  only  their  own  hair,  but  similarly  dis- 
figured their  horses  and  beasts  of  burthen/'  ^'  A  reli- 
gious sentiment/'  says  Professor  Bawlinson,  "  seems  to 
have  been  strong  and  deep-seated  among  the  early 
Assyrians.^'  And  the  Lord  saw  this  repentance  for  the 
time  to  be  real  and  true.  Our  Saviour  corroborates  it — 
''  they  repented  at  the  preaching  of  J  onas."  Alas  !  that 
Jonah  seemed  to  hope  that  the  doom  he  had  announced 
would  come,  in  spite  of  that  repentance. 

There  is  a  great  group  of  ruins  opposite  Mosul  called 
Nebbi  Yunus ;  and  on  one  of  its  mounds  stands  a  mosque, 
containing  the  so-called  tomb  of  tho  prophet  Jonah. 
The  sanctity  of  tho  place  in  Mussulman  eyes  prevented 
Mr.  Layard  from  openly  excavating  here,  as  it  is  their 
general  buiying- ground.  Colossal  Lulls  and  figures 
were,  however,  discovered  in  that  mound  after  he 
returned  to  England,  and  he  supposes  tho  remains  will 
prove  to  be  of  the  time  of  Esarhaddon.  He  mentions 
two  cylinders  discovered  there,  with  sixty  lines  of  writing 
on  each  side,  and  says  that  one  which  came  into  his  own 
possession,  being  hollow,  had  been  used  as  a  candlestick 
by  a  respectable  Turcoman  family.  To  such  base  uses 
are  now  turned  the  records  of  the  Assyrian  kings. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE    FALL    OF   JTJDAH. 


r  CSKTBAL  PALACB— m  DI8PLACBD  SLABS — TKB  OBBLISK — THB  XTWI8H 
COSTUM£~THE  TABLB  OF  KINOS— STBIA —  NEBO— AOB8  RBPBB8BNTBD 
ON  TUB  KIHRGUD  MOUND — TUB  SOUTH-WEST  PALACE  — THB  PB0PHBT8 
—ISAIAH  —  KOU  YUNJIK  OALLE&T  —  MERODACH-BALADAN  —  OALLERT 
BLABS — SUSIAN  SLABS — BLAM — OUTCASTS  07  BLAM — DANIEL  IN  SHU- 
SHAM — SBNNACHBRIB — HIS  SIB0X8 — 8UBTERBANXAN  HALL — LACHIBH 
— BABYLONIAN   BOWLS. 


UT  we  have  now  made  long  meditation  under  the 
shadow  of  the  bull  at  the  entrance  of  the  central 
saloon  of  Assyrian  relics  in  the  Museum^  and 


must  direct  our  attention  to  new  treasures  of  antiquity, 
and  ask  where  they  were  found  ?  Not  in  the  North-west 
Palace,  but  in  the  Palace  called  Central.     The  next  one 
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to  it  m  the  Nimroud  Mound,  Comparatively  few  relics 
t]f  this  palaCG  are  in  Englandj  or  were  discovered  hj  Mr* 
Tjajard ;  ho  excavated  to  tho  soutt  of  one  ofthebulls  and 
vmne  upon  tombs,  onoj  covered  witli  an  alabaster  dab, 
contained  part 9  of  a  skeleton,  tlie  skoll  entire,  btit  all 
crttmblcd  to  do  at  at  the  entrance  of  the  air  ;  among  tho 
dost  ho  found  beads,  two  bracelets  of  silver^  and  a  pin 
for  the  hair.  In  tombs  beyond  these  were  elegant  vaseB 
of  highly  glazed  green  pottery,  copper  mirrors,  and 
»poons* 

Tho  explorer  was  surprised  to  trace,  five  feet  beneath 
tbose  tombs,  tho  remaina  of  a  baildingj  walla  of  unbaked 
brick  could  yet  bo  seen,  from  which  slabs  seemed  to 
have  been  removed.  After  clearing  away  twenty  tombsj 
,  space  of  fifty  feet  square  presented  a  singular  appear- 
ance. Above  a  hundred  sculptured  slabs  were  un- 
covered, placed  in  rows  one  against  another,  like  the 
loaves  of  a  gigantic  book,  and  evidently  ready  for  re- 
moval to  another  palace. 

''  Who  had  here  buried  their  dead,^'  he  asks,  ^'  with 
funeral  vases,  resembling  those  of  the  catacombs 
in  Egypt  after  the  destruction  of  this  Assyrian 
palace  ?" 

The  bas-reliefs  differed  considerably  from  those  of 
the  Korth-west  Palace  in  the  caparisons  of  the  horses 
and  in  the  forms  of  the  chariots,  for  there  are  here  eight 
spokes  to  the  wheel  instead  of  six.  The  bulls  at  the 
entrance  are  said  to  bo  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the 
son  of  the  founder  of  the  North-west  building,  but  Mr. 
Layard  thinks  they  may  not  be  of  the  age  of  the  palace 
itself,  the  distinction  between  the  sculptures  of  this  and 
the  North-west  Palace  was  so  marked,  he  says,  that  the 
short  period  elapsing  between  the  reigns  of  a  father  and 
a  son  would  by  no  means  account  for  it.    Warriors  were 
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monnted  on  camels.  Cities  were  represented  on  moon- 
tains^  and  in  the  midst  of  date  groves ;  there  were  battle 
scenes  and  battering  rams.  The  conquered  men  were 
generally  without  helmets  or  armonr^  their  hair  falling 
loosely  on  their  shoulders. 

Three  or  four  of  these  slabs^  removed  by  the  labourers 
of  two  thousand  five  hundred  years  ago,  wore  to  find 
their  place,  not  in  any  fresh  Assyrian  palace,  but  in 
the  British  Museum.  They  represent  the  taking  of 
a  city,  within  the  walls  of  which  grew  Judah's  palm. 
The  place  has  been  sacked,  and  the  conquerors  arn 
carrying  off  the  spoil.  Two  eunuchs  standing  near 
the  gates,  count  as  they  pass,  the  sheep  and  cattle 
driven  away,  and  write  the  numbers  with  a  pen  on^ 
rolls  of  paper  or  leather.  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
bas-relief  are  two  carts  drawn  by  oxen,  two  women  and- 
a  child  are  in  each. 


JSWISH  CAPTXTM. 


The  women  seem  dressed  in  sackcloth,  and  they 
appear  to  be  carrying  away  bags  containing  provisions 
or  property  they  have  saved  from  the  spoil.  When  we 
come  to  the  tablets  of  Sennacherib's  Sack  of  Lachish  in 
the  Subterranean  chamber,  figures  of  women  and  children 
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jud  Much  as  tliege,  ore  nnmistakably  Jewiflh,  and  in 
botk  it  ifi  believed  that  we  possess  the  stone  nftonn- 
ments  illustratiTe  of  the  folfilment  of  Isaiah's  prophecy 
(Isaiah  iii.  16).  To  feel  all  the  bareness  of  the  coatmne 
of  these  female  prisoners^  wo  must  read  the  description 
<^  their  previous  lozuries,  which  Solomon's  rei^fn  has 
prepared  us  to  imagine,  Isaiah  thus  draws  the  pictore: — 

"Moreorar  tha  Lord  nith,  Beoansa  the  dooghten  of  Vum  are 
hanghtj,  waUdiig  aod  miiwing  m  iS^  go,  aod  making  a  tinkling  wiUl 
their  ifwt: 

**  Therefore  in  that  daj  tha  Lord  will  take  away  the  hrarery  of  their 
ciakHng  omamenti,  and  their  oaali,  and  their  round  tiree  like  the  moon, 

*Xha  <d»ain8|  and  the  hraoaleti,  and  the  mafflen, 

''Ihe  Ixmneta,  aad  tha  omamenti  of  the  lege*  and  the  haedbaadi>  md 
the  tablett,  and  the  earringt. 

*'The  ring!,  and  noae  jewek, 

"  The  changeable  suits  of  apparel,  and  the  mantles,  and  the  wimples, 
and  the  crisping  pins, 

"The  glasses,  and  the  fine  linen,  and  the  hoods,  and  tho  vails. 

"  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  instead  of  a  girdle  a  rent ;  and 
instead  of  well  set  hair  baldness  ;  and  instead  of  a  stomacher  a  girding  of 
sackcloth;  and  burning  instead  of  beauty. 

"  Thy  men  shall  fall  by  tho  sword,  and  thy  mighty  in  the  war. 

'*  And  her  gates  shall  lament  and  mourn  ;  and  she  being  desolate  ahoU 
sit  upon  the  ground.** 

In  this  saloon,  one  of  Judah^s  daugliters,  in  the  samo 
sackcloth,  and  with  her  elegantly  formed  pitcher,  tends 
her  camels — and  issuing  from  the  city  gates,  with  fettered 
hands,  and  driven  by  a  proud  Assyrian,  the  sons  of 
Judah,  with  the  caps  rfVid  turned  up  boots  already  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  lament  and  mourn. 

THE   BLACK   OBELISK. 

But  what  of  the  black  obelisk  ? 

Another  deep  trench  Mr.  Layard  directed  to  be 
dug  at  right  angles  behind  the  northern  bull;  this 
trench  was  carried  fifty  feet  into  the  Mound^  and  appeared 
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to  yield  but  little  worth  notice.  Mr.  Layard  did  not 
intend  to  pursue  it  further,  when  just  as  he  left  the 
spot  a  comer  of  black  marble  was  uncovered,  lying 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  trench.  This  comer  was 
part  of  an  obelisk  lying  on  its  side,  ten  feet  below  the 
surface,  sculptured  on  the  four  sides,  having  on  each 


five  small  bas-reliefs ;  and  above,  below,  and  between 
thorn  were  arrow-headed  inscriptions,  210  lines  in 
length ;  all  the  figures  sharp,  and  well  defined. 

The  habits  and  dress  of  the  Assyrian  king  seem  not 
greatly  to  have  varied  from  those  which  distinguished  him 
in  a  former  age ;  he  is  here  twice  represented,  followed  by 
attendants  bearing  his  arms.  He  has  precisely  the  same 
simple  helmet,  and  "  the  Presence  *'  accompanies  him  as 
before.     In  the  first  compartment,  a  prisoner,  or  one 
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whom  lie  lias  conqnered^  is  at  his  feet^  and  before  him 
his  vizier  with  folded  hands  appears  submissively  to  wait 
the  royal  decree  concerning  him.  In  the  second  bas- 
relief  beloWj  the  same  iigares  are  repeated^  bnt  the  king 
has  the  royal  umbrella  held  over  him^  and  has  again  the 
divining  cup  in  his  hand,  while  some  suppose  that  the 
executioner  before  him  is  about  to  administer  a  sentence 
probably  of  bastinado^  and  has  both  hands  filled  with 
the  instruments  for  inflicting  it,  viz.,  thongs  of  leather; 
or  a  somewhat  different  view  may  be  taken  of  the  veiy 
rough  pictures  which  wo  wish  primarily  to  contemplate 
without  seeking  any  light  from  the  inscriptions. 

In  the  first  compartment  the  king  had  in  hand  his 
bow  and  arrows — ^he  had  just  won  his  victory.  In  the 
second  he  appears  in  peaceful  state — he  offers  a  libation 
before  the  Presence.  Perhaps,  like  the  King  of  Babylon, 
described  by  Ezekiel  in  after  years  (ch.  xxi.  21),  '*  Ho 
stands  at  the  parting  of  the  way,  at  the  head  of  the  two 
ways,''  to  use  divination,  he  has  '^made  his  arrows  bright, 
and  consulted  with  hna^es.''  This  may  explain  the 
double  representation  of  the  king.  It  will  also  bo  re- 
marked that  the  person  bowing  down  at  his  feet,  whether 
for  punishment  or  only  in  submission,  has  on  the  peculiar 
cap  and  long  robe — ^the  cap  like  a  bag,  the  end  of  which 
falls  back,  instead  of  towards  the  front  like  the  Phrygian 
cap,  and  this  costume,  wherever  found,  seems  by  all 
writers  on  the  subject,  to  be  considered  to  belong  to 
the  Hebrews.  The  third  bas-relief  presents  two  so- 
called  Bactrian  camels  with  the  double  hump — one  led 
peacefully  by  its  driver,  the  other  followed  by  an  attend- 
ant with  a  lifted  stick ;  both  these  personages  wear  a 
short  round  tunic  with  a  girdle,  and  a  fillet  round  the 
head,  and  have  a  much  shorter  beard  than  the  Assyrians, 
though  their  long  hair  falls  behind  in  stiff  curls. 
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The  fourth  bas-relief^  like  the  third,  may  probablj 
bo  symbolical — ^the  Lion,  the  King  of  Assyria,  is  flesh- 
ing his  teeth  in  a  defenceless  stag  or  hind  (in  Oen. 
xlix.  21,  Napthali  is  said  to  be  '^as  a  hind  let  loose") 
among  groves  of  palms.  Here  are  JudaVs  palms,  and 
in  a  mountainous  country  signified  by  the  small  emi- 
nences under  the  feet  of  the  animals;  a  second  lion 
seems  quietly  to  possess  the  land.  The  lion  devouring 
his  prey,  the  camel  driver  chastising  his  slow  beast  (slow 
to  pay  tribute),  may  both  be  emblematic  of  conquering 
power,  the  new  power  of  Assyria  over  Judah. 

The  fifth  compartment  in  the  tablet  presents  men 
following  each  other  into  some  kingly  presence,  either 
with  tribute  or  spoil.  They  have  the  cap  with  the  peak 
backwards,  long  fringed  robes,  and  curious  boots,  with 
the  toes  turned  up,  like  those  of  the  men  who  are  leading 
monkeys  on  the  large  tablet  from  the  North-west 
Palace.  We  cannot  give  in  detail  the  subjects  of  the  re- 
maining fifteen  compartments;  small  representations 
of  them  will  be  found  in  the  volume  of  "  Nineveh  and 
its  Palaces,''  Bohn's  Illustrated  Library,  pp.  339—345. 

Tn£  JEWISH   COSTUME. 

The  peculiar  costume  just  noticed  is 
SO  definitely  presented  to  the  eye,  in 
every  age  of  these  sculptures,  that  we 
must  search  the  Scriptures  to  see  if  any 
laws  had  been  given  for  the  general  dress 
of  the  Chosen  Nation;  for  that  may  impress 
a  ineaning  on  these  peculiarities  so  con- 
stantly noticeable  in  the  people  whom  the 
Assyrians  have  humbled  and  vanquished. 

'^  The  people  shall  dwell  alone,"  said 
God,   by  the  mouth  of  Balaam   (Nnm. 
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XTJii.  9).  '^  Shall  dwell  in  safeiy  alone/'  says  Moses 
(Dent,  xxxiii.  28)^  and  all  the  institutes  of  the  gpreat 
lawgiver  tended  to  make  them  do  so.  Men  are  known 
hy  their  externals;  and  their  dress  was  so  arranged 
as  to  distinguish  them  from  other  people. 

Fifteen  hundred  years  after  the  Exodus,  the  historian 
Tacitus  says  of  the  Jews,  '^  that  they  kept  to  their 
antiquated  modes.''  If  we  inquire  what  these  were,  we 
shall  find  laws  given  to  them  about  the  robs,  and  the 
beard,  and  in  the  narrative  of  Daniel  we  have  some- 
thing relating  to  the  boots  and  the  caps.  The  prophet 
speaks  of  Shadrach,  Meshach  and  Abednego,  as  cast 
into  the  burning  fiery  fiimace  '^  bound  in  their  coats, 
their  hosen,  and  their  hats,  and  their  other  gar- 
ments." We  see  the  Assyrian  king  and  his  warriors 
in  helmets,  but  never  in  hats  or  caps,  or  in  boots, 
or  "  hoson/' 

The  beards  difier  also.  The  Israelite  was  com- 
manded "  not  to  mar  the  corners  of  his  beard ;"  the 
peak-pointed  beard  (not  squared  as  the  Assyrian's) 
distinguishes  the  conquered  people,  very  often;  and  in 
other  cases  close  black  curls  without  a  vestige  of 
plaiting,  equally  mark  the  Jew.  He  was  not  to  wear  a 
garment  of  woollen  and  linen  together  (Deut.  xxii.  11), 
and  was  to  make  fringes  upon  the  four  quarters  of  his 
vesture,  and  to  put  upon  the  fringe  a  riband  of  blue. 
The  Lord  in  ordering  this  costume  throughout  their 
generations,  said,  *'  It  shall  bo  unto  you  for  a  fringe, 
that  ye  may  look  upon  it,  and  remember  all  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Lord,  and  do  thcm/^*  and  the 
settlement  of  this  mode  of  apparel  it  appears  was  in- 
*  M.  BotU  repcalcdlj  notices  at  Xhorsabad  the  inscriptions  on  tho 
bottom  of  the  dresses  of  the  llobrew  prisoners  in  the  cuneiform  cha- 
racter. 
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tended  to  hinder  thorn  from  seeking  perpetoal  variety, 
and  going  "  after  their  own  heart  and  their  own  eyes," 
Num.  XV.  39. 

The  Hebrews  did  not  at  all  abhor  the   society  of 
idolaters,  they  Uked  it,  and  practised  their  ways. 

"I  know  that  after  my  death  je  will  utterly  corrupt  jonrselves,**  myt 
Moaes,  "and  turn  aside  from  the  way,  and  eril  will  befal  you  in  the 
latter  days."— Dbut.  xxxi.  29. 

The  obelisk  pictorially  tells  of  such  evil ;  there  need 
bo  no  laborious  sifting  of  evidence,  no  waiting  even  for 
the  reading  of  inscriptions.  Along  all  the  walls, 
whether  of  Kouyunjik  or  Khorsabad,  from  this  period 
forward,  there  is  a  nstion  fallen  from  all  the  pride  of  its 
glory,  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon — bowed  and 
bent  nnder  the  yoke  of  the  oppressor — made  to  render 
up  its  riches  and  most  sacred  treasures.  The  form  of 
the  cups  and  vases  is  often  classic,  so  that  we  ask  in- 
stinctively if  they  are  not  the  vessels  of  the  temple. 
At  Eliorsabad  heavy  fetters  aro  clasped  round  those 
same  pointed  boots,  the  hook  is  represented  in  the 
noses  or  lips  of  two  suflFerers,  which  is  forcibly 
pulled  by  the  king,  and  we  see  for  ourselves  how  these 
conquerors  were  repaid,  in  their  own  way,  when  the 
Lord  said  to  Sennacherib  : — 

**  Because  tl^y  rage  againat  me,  and  thy  tamult  if  come  up  into  Bwie 
ears,  therefore  will  I  put  My  hook  in  %  nose,  and  My  bridle  in  %  lip 
and  I  will  tum  thee  back  by  the  way  by  which  thou  earnest.*' — Jma. 
xxxTiL  28,  22. 

But  ere  we  arrive  at  Sennacherib  in  the  "  Kouyunjik 
side  gallery,"  ore  we  leave  the  Central  saloon  and  the  old 
Central  palace  of  the  Nimroud  Mound,  it  will  be  desirable 
to  get  a  distinct  view  of  the  few  dates  which  Scripture 
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history  fixes  by  the  conjunction  of  Syrian  and  Assyrian 
kings  with  those  of  Israel  or  Judah. 

Wo  have  gone  as  far  back  in  Israel's  list  as  Jehu,  bo- 
cause^  from  the  reading  of  the  obelisk  inscription,  Sir  H, 
Bawlinson  fixes  the  scenes  represented  upon  it  to  the 
date  of  that  bold  usurper,  and  both  he  and  Dr.  Hincks  be- 
lieve they  have  there  discovered  the  name  of  Jehu,  the  son 
of  Khumri,  or  Omri ;  yet  is  it  impossible  that  the  word 
now  rendered  Jehu  may,  from  its  affinity  to  the  name  of 
the  God  of  the  Hebrews*  (in  a  confessedly  uncertain 
language),  have  only  a  general  reference  to  those 
who  were  called  "Jehovah's  people  in  Samaria/' 
for  there  is  no  mention  in  Scripture  of  tribute  paid  to 
Assyria  in  Jehu's  time, — therefore  wo  have  drawn  a 
boundary  Une  marking  off  only  the  Assyrian  kings 
referred  to  in  the  Bible,  and  placing  them  and  the 
Helrrew  prophets  of  that  age  in  their  relative  juxtaposi- 
tion to  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  where  this  remarkable  black 
obelisk  was  found.  The  Central  palace  is  considered  to 
have  been  built  either  by  Pul  or  Tiglath-Pileser,  though, 
probably  enough  on  the  ruins  of  a  former  one.  Why 
should  not  the  crouching  Hebrew  be  Tiglath-Pileser's 
representation  of  the  messenger  of  Ahaz,  saying  : — 

''I  am  thy  serrant  and  thj  son.  Come  up  and  save  me  oat  of  the  hand 
of  the  King  of  Sjria,  and  out  of  the  hand  of  the  King  of  Israel,  which 
rise  up  against  me. 

'*  And  Ahaz  took  the  silTer  and  gold  that  waa  found  in  the  house  of  tha 
Lord,  and  in  the  treasures  of  the  king*8  house  and  sent  it  for  a  present  to 
the  King  of  Assyria."— 2  Knros  xtL  7,  8. 

The  tribute  or  spoil,  whichever  it  may  be,  seems  ren- 
dered in  the  form  of  elephants'  tusks  (Mr.  Forster  reads 
over  them  the  Arabic  dardar,  shedtusks),  gold  dust,  rich 
*  Qesenius  gires  the  meaning  of  the  word  *^  Jehu,"  ^  JehoTah  is  he." 
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and   vases,    precious   woods^   wine-skins   and 

fraiiB,  copper  caldrons  or  kettledrums,  all  bornu  by   tbe 

woarers  of  tko  long  robes,    some  of  tbom  with    fillets 

round  their  heads  and  bare  foet.     Besides  the  probably 

STmbolieal  aiiimds  on  the  first  aide   (see  p.  373,  and  it 

is  observable  that  Tiglath-Hleser  is  said  to  have  carried 

.captive   **Napt]iali/^    2  Kings  xr.    29),  other  animals 

[appear  in  the  procession ;  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros, 

cfim^lB  and  apes  ;  some  are  dressed  for  the  sacrifioci^ 

according  to  heathen  custom,  so  that  man  and  beast 

I  are  declared  subjngated  to  the  Assyrian  king  of  kings. 

There  would  be^  of  course,  two  ways  of  reading  fch© 
pictures  of  this  obelisk,  to  begin  from  the  top  and  read 
down  each  side,  or  to  begin  with  the  king  at  the  top 
ajid  read  on  to  the  right  or  left.  If  read  round^^  tie 
turned  up  toes  and  twisted  caps  are  found  on  three 
levels,  out  of  five.  The  final  decipherment  of  the  inscrip* 
tion  must,  afler  all,  perhaps  determine  which  is  the 
right  way. 

Sir  Henry  says  this  is  Shalmaneser^s  obelisk,  but  an 
earlier  Shalmaneser  than  the  one  said  in  the  Bible  to  have 
^^come  up  against^'  Samaria,  and  he  admits  that  it  is  foond 
in  Tiglath-Pileser^s  palace.  It  seems  to  have  been  ready 
to  be  carried  away  with  the  sculpturesf  by  Esarhaddon, 
for  HIS  palace  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  Nimroud 
Mound,  for  it  was  lying  on  its  side,  and  had  been 
buried  ten  feet  deep,  for  five-and-twenty  centuries, 
when  the  finger  of  Divine  Providence  so  remarkably 
guided  towards  it,  the  apparently  unprofitable  trench. 

*  Sir  H.  Bawlioson  reads  round  the  monument  beginning  at  the  top. 
His  vhole  translation  ia  given  in  "Nineveh  and  Peraepolis,*'  by  Mr. 
Yaux,  pp.  263—271.  He  admits  that  he  does  not  find  the  epigraphs  or 
superscriptions  orer  the  pictures  ^  follow  the  offerings." 

t  See  p.  368. 
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STRIA. 


Before  the  Kings  of  Assyria  come  into  collision 
with  the  Hebrews,  in  the  Scripture  records,  there  are 
Kings  of  Syria  who  must  be  distinguished  from  them 
as  in  our  recent  table.  We  must  get  a  clear  idea  of 
Syria,  the  Hebrew  Aram.  We  find  from  Genesis  that 
Aram  was  the  youngest  of  the  unchosen  sons  of  Shem  ; 
the  most  ancient  Syria  was  probably  Tsyria,  the  country 
about  Tyre.  The  land  of  Aram  commences  on  the  north- 
ern frontier  of  Palestine,  and  stretches  northward  to  the 
Taurus,  westward  to  the  Mediterranean,  eastward  to  the 
Khabour.  It  may  be  divided  into  the  Syria  of  Damas- 
cus, Aram-Naharaim,  or  Mesopotamia,  and  Padan- 
Aram,  or  Syria  of  the  Plains. 

Modem  research  says  that  its  first  occupants  were 
Hamitic.  The  Hittites,  Jebusites,  and  Amorites,  are 
connected  in  Scripture  with  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  Cush 
and  Misraim.  These  nomad  races  then  become  leavened 
with  Semitic  influence,  and  Abraham  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  a  Semitic  emigrant  come  to  dwell  in  their  territory. 
Probably  others  had  gone  before  him,  which  accounts 
for  his  finding  such  names  as  Abimelech  and  Eliezer  of 
Damascus.  The  most  ancient  Syria  must  have  been 
broken  up  into  petty  kingdoms,  and  it  is  even  said 
by  tradition,  that  Abraham  was  King  of  Damascus. 

Damascus  is  the  oldest  city  in  the  world  yet  inha- 
bited ;  she  sits  as  when  her  rivers  Abana  and  Pharpar 
were  known  to  Naaman ;  as  when  she  burst  on  the  view  of 
Saul  of  Tarsus,  throned  amid  her  gardens  on  the  edge  of 
the  desert.  The  spot  has  never  been  desolate  since  the 
first  shepherd  arrived  with  his  fiocks  from  the  Euphrates, 
and  pitched  his  tents  beside  its  crystal  waters. 

Joshua  must  have  had  many  contests  with  Syria,  but 
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Ltbe  Jews  and  SynBUS^  under  thai  ^tame,  first  fought  in  tt© 
time  of  David,  and  the  Sjrians  wens  coBqucred*  Thej 
threw  off  the  yoke^  however,  at  the  diTiBion  of  the  Jew- 
ish kingdoii],  and  attached  themselves  to  the  great  rising 
Assyrian  empire.  The  Syrians  come  into  our  Scripture 
chart  under  their  Benhadadsj  a  general  kingly  name  like 
Phjiraoh. 
We  cannot  notice  all  the  treasures  of  the  Central 
Saloon,  but  over  against  the  obelisk  stand  two  figorea  of 
tho  Babylonian  god  Nebo,  forwarded  to  this  country  by 
y^-y^  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  from  the  Sonth-eaist 

[  ^^3  Palace  of  Nimroud,     His  brother,  the 

Professor,  says  there  is  no  thing  to  prove 
tho  early  worship  of  Nkbo,  nor  any  re- 
ference to  him  in  primeval  times.  An 
Assyrian  king  was,  however,  named 
after  htm  in  the  twelfth  ceuturj^j  B.C. ; 
and  in  later  ages,  the  chief  seat  of  his 
worship  was  Eorsippa,  tho  great  and 
famous  Birs-Nimroud  being  dedicated 
to  his  honour, 

Tho  kings  of  Babylon  take  their 
names  from  him — Nabo-Nidus,  Nebu- 
asaredan,  Kebu-chadnezzar ;  and  he  is 

^.  named  in  Scripture  in  association  with 

-^^^jj^cf^^y"^-''''  1  BeL       The   ponderous  and  erect    ap- 
nx  ooD  ysBo.        pearanco  of  this  idol  would  seein  al- 
luded to  in  the  words — 

«Bol  boweth  down,  Nebo  stoopeth.  Their  idols  were  upon  the 
beasts,  and  upon  the  cattle.  Your  carriages  were  beayy  laden  ;  thej  Are 
a  biirden  to  the  weary  beast.  They  stoop,  thej  bow  down  together. 
Thej  could  not  delirer  the  burden,  but  themselves  are  gone  into  cap- 
tiTity."— I8A.  xItL  1,  2. 
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The  great  importance  of  the  resurrection  of  these 
heathen  deities^  as  witnesses  of  the  truth  of  God's  Word^ 
may  be  dedaced  from  the  remarkable  fact^  that  Jehovah 
has  permitted  their  graven  images  to  be  presented  afresh 
to  the  eyes  of  men  when  history  had  forgotten  their 
similitude.  ''  The  Greeks  did  not  begin  to  write  history 
till  Nineveh  was  in  her  grave/' 

Sir  H.  Bawlinson  is  said  to  read  the  caneiform  cha- 
racters on  Nebo's  robe  as  follows : — ''  That  this  statue  was 
dedicated  by  the  sculptor  to  Phulukh  (Pul),  the  King 
of  Assyria,  and  to  his  lady,  Sammnramit,  or  Semiramis, 
Queen  of  the  Palace'^  (the  date  being  seen  in  our  table,  772 
A.D.)  Both  figures  were  found  in  the  South-east  Palace  of 
the  Nimroud  mound,  whose  ago  is  concluded  to  be  later 
than  all  the  others,  and  its  builder  the  grandson  of 
Esarhaddon.  Ho  seems  to  have  been  the  last  king  of 
the  last  Assyrian  dynasty,  and  was  possibly,  Mr.  Layard 
thinks,  that  famous  Sardanapalus  who,  conquered  by 
Gyaxares,  in  GOG,  A.D.,  made  of  his  palace,  his  wealth, 
and  his  wives,  one  massive  funeral  pile.* 

THE  AGES  REPRESENTED  OK   THE  KIMROUD  MOUND. 

The  great  importance  of  Mr.  Layard's  discoveries 
in  this  mound  of  Nimroud  or  Beson  will  be  evident,  be- 
cause upon  this  spot  are  represented  all  the  ages  of  the 
Nineveh  kings.  Here  is  the  North-west  Palace,  possibly 
and  probably  of  an  age  before  the  first  Hebrew  kingps ; 
the  Central.  Palace  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  and  Shalmaneser; 
the  South-west  Palace,  of  Esarhaddon,  who  led  captive 
Manasseh ;  and  the  still  later  South-eastern  edifice,  which 
was  the  most  recently  opened  of  all — its  level  on  the 
mound  is  shown  to  be  much  nearer  the  surface  than  that 
of  even  the  South-west  Palace,  even  as  that  king  had  laid 
•  See  •'KineTeh  ind  Babylon,"  p.  622. 
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hi»  foundation  sDnae  feet  higher  ttan  tliat  of  the  Central 
or  North-west  Palac-es.  Four  pabcus,  two  temples,  and 
a  royal  tomb,  will  therefore  cany  ns  through  Ass3'ria''s  his- 
tory as  noticf^d  in  the  Bible.  Sennacherib  may  have  taken 
up  his  reeideccG  in  the  two  first  pahices  by  tnms  \  but  the 
l^reat  relics  of  his  conqnests  are  at  Kouyiinjik  and 
iChoraabad,  Mr.  Layard  also  excavated  Konynnjik, 
while  M.  Bottft  deyoted  himself  to  Khorsabad,  r.f  which 
thci  grand  romaius  are  now  in  the  Louttg  ;  but  fiv^e  folio 
volumes  of  theii*  representations  are  open  to  the  stndent 
in  onr  British  Museum^  and  two  f^at  winged  bulls 
frouj  Khorsubad^  at  the  entrance  of  the  Egy^itian  Gallery, 
face  the  Nimroudlionaj  and  welcome  the  spectator  to  tha 
antiquities  of  Nineveh, 

THE   SOUTH-WEST   PALACE. 

Esarhaddon^s  Palace  was  also  entirely  destroyed  by 
fire.  It  most  have  been  in  existence  at  about  667  B.C.,  the 
date  to  which  we  have  traced  the  Divine  resolve  that  Judah 
should  be  cast  oflF  for  her  idolatry,  and  hegin  to  suflTer 
''  double  for  all  her  sins  '^  (see  Isa.  xl.  2).  Many  of  Esar- 
haddon's  slabs  were,  however,  removed  by  his  grandson 
to  the  South-east  Palace.  The  breadth  of  Esarhaddon's 
hall  appears  to  have  been  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
former  bnildings.  It  was  220  feet  long  and  100  broad, 
opening  into  the  interior  of  the  mound  by  a  gateway  of 
winged  bulls ;  while  to  the  south  it  had  triple  portals, 
guarded  by  three  pair  of  colossal  sphinxes,  which  com- 
manded the  open  country,  and  the  Tigris  winding  through 
the  plain.  Mr.Layard  considers  that  this  palace  gives  the 
best  representation,  in  its  general  plan,  of  the  palace  of  Solo- 
mon, according  to  the  descriptions  of  the  Bible,  though  in 
existence  300  years  after  his  era.  But  all  the  magnifi- 
cence  both  of  Jewish  and  Assyrian  kings — '^  all   the 
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store  and  glory  of  the  pleasant  furniture  '^ — ^has  perished, 
and  in  the  tomb  all  their  colours  have  faded  awajr. 
With  wondrous  modem  skill,  a  specimen  has  been  re- 
stored of  the  Assyrian  shield  and  helmet,  which,  spotted 
with  the  green  rust  of  ages  in  one  of  the  glass-cases  of 
the  Lobby  Chamber,  marvellously  corroborates  the  tale  of 
the  sculptures.  The  stone  portraits  of  Assyrian  monarchs, 
are  before  us,  though  crumbling  in  decay,  with  their 
hunting  scenes,  their  reverence  for  their  hero- gods,  their 
idols,  and  their  victories  over  the  people  of  Jehovah — 
the  cruel  proofs  how  all  the  words  of  the  Lord  were 
fulfilled. 

"  I  will  tet  m  J  fiice  against  jou,  and  ye  shall  be  slain  before  jour  ene- 
mies. They  that  hate  jou  shall  reign  oyer  jou,  and  je  shall  flee  when 
none  pursueth  you.  .  .  .  And  ye  shall  perish  among  the  heathen, 
and  the  hand  of  your  enemies  shall  eat  you  up.  .  .  .  And  them  that 
are  led  alire  of  you  .  .  .  the  sound  of  a  shaken  leaf  shall  chase 
them."— Lev.  xxvL  17,  38,  36. 

So  said  Tyloses,  in  prophetic  vision,  in  the  same  chap- 
ter in  which  he  predicts  that  they  shall  suflFer  seven  times 
for  all  their  sins.  Do  the  Jews  of  this  day  know  their 
own  history  ?  and  do  they  see  it  written  on  these  "  stones 
crying  out  ^^  ? 

The  two  tablet  figures  near  the  obelisk  are  identified 
by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  with  the  earlier  Shalmaneser,  to 
whom  he  attributes  the  obelisk,  and  with  the  founder  of 
the  North-west  Palace.  King  succeeded  king  in 
Ass3rria,  and  changed  his  sculptures  to  what  walls  he 
pleased,  and  of  course  preserved  the  portraits  of  his  an- 
cestors; and  meantime  prophet  succeeded  prophet 
among  the  Hebrews. 

THE   PEtOPHETS, 

A  prophet  was  one  who  announced  or  poured  forili 
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the  declarations  of  God,      Ho  was  a  seer — ono  who  saw 
bohind   tbo   veil    of    futurity  as  God    permitted.     But 
how   much    must    have    been  uttered   at    the  dictates 
of  the  Spirit^  which  the  uttcrer  could  not  have    com- 
prehended !      One  constant   burden   of     tho   prophets, 
however,  was   to  denounce  fearlessly  the  corruption  of 
the  rulers  of  their  day.     This  prophetic  order  grow  up 
in  tho  time  of  the  kings,     Samuel  founded  a  school  of 
tho  prophets-     During  the  time  of  the  Judges^  feast  and 
fast  had  taught  tho  people^  hj  type  and  symbol.     The 
priests  were  to  teach  by  act,  and  teach  by  word,  as  they 
faithfully  did  for  200  years  after  tho  time  when  Moses 
gave  them  the  law  on  Herbal;  but  the  priesthood  then 
gradually  became  aperfunctory  office,  and  bad  individuals, 
as  to  tho  present  hour^  discredited  even  a  heaven-t-aught 
system.    Prophets  were  therefore  ordained  of  God,  to  cor- 
rect that  which  had  gone  wrong.     The  Lord  raised  up 
prophets  for  His  own  people.     He  gave  but  one  to  tho 
Assyrians^  in  the   person  of  Jonah,  and  for  a  special 
errand ;  bat  He  gave  sixteen  to  Judah  and  to  Israel. 
Samuel  is  classed  with  Moses   (Jer.  xv.  1),  '^Though 
Moses  and  Samuel  stood  before  me  */'  but  "  Moses  and 
the  prophets  "  are  spoken  of  distinctively  by  our  Lord 
Himself ;  and  in  fievelation,  do  we  not  also  hear  of  the 
song  of  "  Moses  and  the  Lamb  '^  ? 

The  prophets  were  the  national  poets — ^tho  annalists 
and  historians,  in  a  measure,  for  they  wrote  much  inci- 
dental history.  They  preached  morals  and  religion,  ex* 
pounded  the  law,  and  had  a  power  half  pastoral  and 
half  political.  Their  personal  appearance  may,  perh^s, 
be  still  represented  by  that  of  the  Eastern  dervish ;  but 
their  grand  and  crowning  peculiarity  was,  that  God  made 
them  the  instruments  of  His  revelation.  They  have 
taken  their  place  in  the  canon  of  Scripture,    because 
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Jehovah  has  confirmed  their  word  by  its  fidfibnent. 
Some  of  them  predicted  the  birth  and  acts  of  Christy 
though  bom  700  years  before  His  era. 

ISAIAH. 

Isaiah  prophesies  in  the  days  of  four  sovereigns— TJz- 
ziah^  Jotham,  Ahaz^  and  Hezekiah^  kings  of  Judah.  He 
sees,  therefore,  Tiglath-Pileser,  Shahnaneser,  Sargon,  and 
Sennacherib.  His  first  general  message  is  to  Uzziah 
and  Jotham,  when  to  the  outward  eye  their  kingdom  is 
flourishing  in  its  worldly  condition,  but  to  the  prophetic 
eye  all  is  soon  to  be  laid  waste.  Isaiah  sees  the  chosen 
nation  in  the  light  of  a  man  wounded  unto  death,  and 
soon  to  be  lefb  desolate.  The  seeming  religion  of  Judah 
is  now  all  hypocrisy ;  the  "  silver  is  become  dross,''  and 
^'  Zion  must  be  redeemed  with  judgment.''  Oh !  what 
a  guide  are  the  first  chapters  of  this  prophet  down  the 
Kouyunjik  side  gallery  of  the  British  Museum. 

KOUTUNJIK   OALLEEY. 

On  the  left  hand  as  we  enter  is  a  cast  firom  a  bas- 
relief,  cut  in  the  rock  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr-el-Kelb 
Eiver,  near  Beirut,  in  Syria.  ''It  is  now  known,"  says 
Mr.  Vaux,  ''  to  represent  Sennacherib,  and  is  therefore 
fitly  placed  at  the  head  of  a  series  of  his  monuments; " 
but  the  spectator  should  bo  enabled  to  realize  where  the 
original  of  this  cast  is  found.  It  was  made  with  con- 
siderable difficulty  from  the  rock  of  the  Nahr-el-Kelb, 
which  overhangs  the  immemorial  highway  that  leads 
along  the  seacoast  from  Egypt  into  Asia  Minor.  Here 
the  portrait  of  Sennacherib  is  placed  beside  six  other 
Assyrian  kings,  and  accompanied  by  three  Egyptian 
bas-reliefs  bearing  the  name  of  Bameses.  The  cunei- 
form inscription   which   might   explain    the    Assyriaa 
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portmits  is  so  much  injured  as  to  dofy  all  efforts  at  trans- 
cription. But  thoogli  this  portmit  bas-relief  c^mes  from 
Syriaj  we  are  now  iu  tBo  presence  of  tlie  relics  from 
KoujTinjik.  Our  country  again  owes  to  ilr.  Layard 
the  valuable  exciivations  of  the  years  1849  and  1850  in 
the  mound  of  Kouyunjik,  opposite  the  town  of  JIosol, 
These  are  considered  to  belong  almost  certainly  to  the 
times  of  Sennacherib  and  his  grandson^  Sardanapalns 
the  Younger,  Most  of  the  Konyunjik  sculptures  were 
spHfc  aod  js^hattered  by  the  action  of  fire  in  the  final 
conflagration  of  Nineveh*  Of  this  the  blackened  gurface 
of  some  of  the  slabs  still  teUs.  We  see  them  on  the 
left  hand  side  in  passing  up  the  museum  gallery* 

COKQUEST  OF  HEEODACH-BAIADAN. 

These  slabs  are  but  fragments  of  works  much  more 
extensive.  Those  marked  4 — 8  in  aU  probability, 
commemorate  the  expedition  of  Sennacherib  into  South 
Babylonia  against  Merodach-Baladan,  King  of  Babylon, 
the  same  who  sent  letters  and  a  present  to  King 
Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xx.  1 2),  to  whose  ambassadors  he  dis- 
played all  his  precious  things ;  on  which  occasion  Isaiah 
prophesied  that  as  a  reward  for  his  vain-glory  his 
own  sons  would  be  taken  as  eunuchs  into  the  palace  of 
the  King  of  Babylon.    (See  fulfilment  in  Dan.  i.  3.) 

We  shall  return  to  these  slabs  with  fresh  interest 
when  we  repass  these  galleries,  assisted  by  the  light  of 
the  supposed  rendering  of  the  inscriptions.  On  their 
first  portion  is  a  piece  of  water,  thought  to  be  part  of 
the  river  Euphrates  in  its  flooded  state,  and  a  combat  in 
boats  is  going  on.  The  vanquished  are  raising  their 
hands  in  supplication,  headless  bodies  are  seen  in  the 
water,  and  men  are  escaping  up  a  reed-covered  bank, 
while  Assyrians  in  triumph  hold  up  the  heads  of  the 
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slain.     Skbs    6 — 8  represent  the  shore  "with  a  pro- 
cession of  captives  and  booty. 

SLABS  7B0M  A   QALLEBY   LEADINQ  TO  THB  BIYES. 

The  slabs  34 — 43,  are  part  of  a  series  of  sculptures 
which  originally  lined  the  two  walls  of  a  long  narrow 
gallery  leading  by  an  inclined  plane  from  Kouynnjik 
towards  the  Tigris.  On  one  side,  descending  the  slope, 
were  fourteen  horses,  led  by  grooms;  on  the  other, 
ascending  into  the  palace,  were  slaves  bearing  food  for 
a  banquet ;  rows  of  dried  locusts  and  trays  laden  with 
pomegranates,  grapes,  and  apples  may  be  remarked  aft 
furnishing  a  part  of  the  fare. 

THE   SUSIAN   SLABS. 

But  we  now  pass  to  the  other  side  of  the  gallery. 
Slabs  45  and  47  represent  a  battle — ^which  it  appears 
from  the  inscriptions  (to  be  afterwards  considered)  took 
place  in  Elam,  or  Susiana,  situated  north  of  Chaldea — 
between  the  countries  of  Babylon  and  Persia.  The 
Assyrians  are  here  again  in  peaked  helmets,  with  coats 
of  mail  and  large  shields,  and  sometimes  with  the  battle- 
axo  and  mace.  The  enemies  use  merely  the  bow  and 
have  no  helmet,  but  their  long  hair  is  bound  with  fillets. 

ELAM,   OR   SUSLiNA. 

The  Book  of  Daniel  leads  us  to  connect  "  Shushan 
the  palace  "  with  the  province  of  Elam  (Dan.  viii.  2) ; 
and  for  the  name  of  Elam  we  must  recur  to  the 
Patriarchal  times,  and  the  tenth  of  Genesis.  Elam  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Shem,  and  Asshur  his  second  son  ; 
Arphaxad,  the  chosen  father  of  the  chosen  line,  being 
only  the  third  son.  Elam  appears  to  have  founded  a 
kingdom  which,   for  a  time,   became  pre-eminent  in 
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power.  See  the  nations  who  served  Cliedorlaomer,  Gen, 
xiv,  4  (also  p.  312)  >  Ekm  is  noticed  by  Jeremiah  as 
receiving  the  ''cap  of  God's  fury/'  among  the  other 
nations  (Jer.  xxr- 15,  25,)  and  the  word  there  spoken 
is  ratified  in  chap.  xlix.  34—49  i — 

*'  The  word  of  the  Lord  that  came  to  Jeremiah  the  prophet  a^^inst 
Ekm  in  tho  begitmiDg  of  the  reigti  of  Zcdekmh  king  of  Judah,  ^a/mg, 

"  Thiia  sattJi  the  Lord  of  boats  ;  Behold,  I  will  bnmk  the  bow  of 
Ekni,  the  chief  of  IhtJir  might, 

**  And  upon  Elam  will  I  bring  the  four  winds  fjpom  the  four  quarters 
of  heaveiif  and  will  scatter  tliem  toward  all  tho«o  win  da  ;  and  ther«  shall 
bp  no  nadoQ  wliither  the  outewtw  of  Ehxn  shaJl  not  come»     .     ,     . 

*'  Ancl  I  will  set  tnj  throzio  in  Elam^  and  will  destroj  from  tb^ioe  lAm 
Iting  and  the  prioces,  saibh  the  Lord, 

**  Sut  it  shall  come  to  pnes  Ui  the  latter  dajs,  thiit  I  will  bring  ag&m 
the  oaptivitj  of  Eliuu,  saith  the  Lori»** 

The  name  of  Elam  is  in  the  grand  funereal  inscription 
of  Bzekiel  (xxxii.  24)  :— 

"There  is  Elam  and  all  her  multitude  round  about  her  grave,  all  of 
them  slain,  fallen  by  the  sword,  which  are  gone  down  uncircumcised  into 
the  nether  parts  of  the  earth,  which  caused  their  terror  in  the  land  of  the 
liTing ;  yet  have  they  borne  their  shame  with  them  that  go  down  to  the 
pit." 

At  Erech  (or  Warka)  in  Chaldea,  the  second  city  of 
Nimrod,  the  daughters  of  the  famous  ancient  nations 
took  their  places  alike  literally  and  symbolically  "  in  the 
sides  of  the  pit/^  during  the  rise  and  fall  of  their 
kingdoms.  Here  they  buried  their  dead  for  more  than 
2000  years.  Warka  itself  was  a  vast  necropoUs ;  and 
Lower  Chaldea  abounded  in  sepulchral  cities  of  immense 
extent ;  but  Warka  seems  to  have  been  the  most  sacred. 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  considers  it  to  have  been  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees.  EzekiePs  description  is  magnificent^  and 
surely  applies  to  it.     It  comprises  all  the  sons  of  Noah ; 
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Shem^s  face  are  there  in  his  posterity  of  Elam  and 
Assur;  nor  is  Edom  missings  nor  the  Zidonians  or 
Phoenicians ;  and  the  children  of  Ham  are  there^  at  least 
as  conquering  or  colonizing  "  the  multitude  of  Egypt/'* 
Nor  is  the  Une  of  Japhet  wanting,  for  there  are 
Meshech  and  Tubal  with  all  their  multitudes. 

But  the  line  of  Arphaxad  were  not  laid  in  that  grave. 
In  their  great  ^^  valley  of  dry  bones  *'  the  same  prophet 
(Ezek.  xxxvii.  2)  sees  them  lie  alone : — 

"  Very  many  in  the  open  Yolley ;  and,  lo,  they  were  very  dry. 

"  And  God  said  unto  me,  Son  of  man,  can  these  dry  bones  Ure  P 
And  I  ansvrered,  O  Lord  GK>d,  thou  knowest." 

**  Then  Ho  said  imto  me,  Son  of  man,  these  bones  are  the  whole  house 
of  Israel ;  behold,  they  say.  Our  bones  are  dried,  and  our  hope  is  lost : 
we  are  cut  off  for  our  parts. 

*' Therefore  prophesy,  and  say  unto  them  ....  Ye  shall  know  that  I 
am  the  Lord,  when  I  hare  opened  your  grares,  O  my  people,  and  brought 
you  up  out  of  your  grares, 

'*  And  shall  put  my  spirit  in  you,  and  ye  shall  lire,  and  I  shall  place 
you  in  your  own  land :  then  shall  ye  know  that  I  the  Lord  have  spoken  it, 
and  performed  it,  saith  the  Lord." 

But  to  return  to  Elam.  Where  are  those  "  outcasts/' 
who  like  Ephfaim  and  Judah  were  to  be  scattered  into 
every  nation  under  heaven?  Their  race  cannot  have 
died  out,  for  in  the  latter  days  their  captivity  is  to  be 
turned  again ;  and  in  that  day  when  the  ^'  root  of  Jesse 
shall  stand  for  an  ensign  to  the  people,  and  his  glory 
shall  be  glorious.^'     (See  Isa.  xi.  10,  14.) 

**  It  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  that  the  Lord  shall  set  his  hand 
again  the  second  time  to  recover  the  remnant  of  his  people,  which  shall 
be  left,  from  Assyria,  and  from  Egypt,  and  from  Pathros  (Lower  Egypt  P), 
and  from  Cush  (Ethiopia  ?)  and  from  Elam,  and  from  Shinar,  and  from 
Hamath  (Upper  Syria  ?)  and  from  the  islands  of  the  sea  (Great  Britain?)." 

*  Mr.  Layard  found  some  unaccountable  Egyptian  remains  in  the 
Mound  of  Nimroud.     (See  p.  368). 


Therrfoie^  if  the  outcasta  of  Bamgp&to  beiartotod 
in  that  daj,  ihey  are  existang  still,  thongli  soaMerojL 
Whai  wandering  tribea  sUU  tpeak  a  languoffe  cfBlaimiiic 
or  Persian  origin?  It  is  said  by  those  who  are.  ooiiipe- 
tent  to  jndge^  the  Gipsies.  Max  MuQer  traoea  the 
Sanscrit  language  in  India  ap  to  the  time  oi  Moses^  and 
marks  as  descending  from  its  Aryan  source  the  now 
■poken  dialects  of  Hindnstani,  MahraNiij  and  Bengali. 
He  considers  that  Sanscrit  was  the  is^ken  huigiiage 
of  India  for  at  least  some  hundred  years  before  Solo- 
mon, and  Bonmonf  has  since  proved  the  ancient  Per- 
sian langaage  of  the  Zend,  and  Sanscrit  to  be  Terj 
nearly  allied. 

Mai:  Mnller  traces  up  to  this  source  the  language  d 
the  Gipsies,  belonging  equally  to  Asia  and  Europe,  '^  a 
langaage  which,  although  most  degraded  in  its  gram- 
mar, and  with  a  dictionary  stolen  from  all  the  countries 
through  which  the  Zingaris  have  passed,  is  yet  clearly 
an  exile  from  Hindustan."  *  The  aflSimty  allowed  by 
this  great  authority  between  Zend  and  Sanscrit  is  a 
very  important  point;  the  latter  being  the  source  of 
Hindustani,  will  account  for  the  gipsies,  if  they  are  the 
outcasts  of  Elam  (as  thought  by  Dr.  Marsh,  and  the  Rev. 
R.  Walker,  of  Purleigh),  speaking  a  language  so  akin 
to  Hindustani  as  they  do,  in  all  countries  whither  they 
wander.  Did  the  ^^  outcasts  of  Elam  "  migrate  first  to 
Hindustan,  and,  being  there  confounded  with  the  Sudras, 
wander  on  till  wo  find  them,  more  than  half  a  million  in 
number,  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  18,000  of  them 
are  in  England,  still  roving  from  lane  to  lane,  and 
fi^m  common  to  common,  living  under  a  few  bent 
sticks  and  an  old  smoked  blanket;  while  the  eye, 
mouth,  ankle,  hand,  and  quick  manner,  especially  of 
*  See  Max  MuUerVLeotures  on  the  "  Science  of  Language,"  p.  198. 
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the  female  gipsy^  are  said  to  be  of  perfectlj  Eastern 
cliaracter. 

THE   SLABS   FBOM   SUSA. 

Although  slabs  45  to  47,  were  found  in  Sennach^ 
rib^s  palace,  they  appear  to  have  been  the  sculptures 
not  of  his  age,  but  of  his  grandson's,  who  is  called  by 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  Assur-Akh-bal  III.,  or  Sardanapalns 
II.  On  the  Susian  slabs  Assyrian  soldiers  are  falling  on 
some  men  who  were  grinding  corn  and  kneading  doughy 
and  havo  cast  halters  about  their  nocks  before  they 
have  time  to  rise  from  their  kneeling  position.  Below 
are  seen  the  Susians,  in  great  disorder,  descending  an 
artificial  mound,  and  hotly  pursued  into  the  plain^ 
where  their  king's  chariot  is  overturned,  and  the 
monarch  slain,  while  he  is  praying  for  his  life. 

The  Susian  army  being  routed,  the  dead  horses  and 
men  float  down  the  river,  and  the  Assyrian  soldiers 
bring  from  the  battle-field  a  number  of  heads,  which 
are  heaped  up  in  the  comer  of  a  tent,  in  which  one 
bearded  and  two  beardless  Susians  are  standing,  to 
whom  it  appears  the  heads  are  shown. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  adjoining  slab,  we  observe  a 
scdne  of  terrible  cruelty.  Two  men  are  being  flayed 
alive,  and  to  one  of  these  an  Assyrian,  with  violent 
gesture,  appears  to  be  addressing  a  few  words,  written 
in  cuneiform  characters  above  his  head.  (Of  these  we 
must  await  the  explanation  till  we  return  through  this 
gallery.)  Another  poor  wretch  is  having  his  eara 
pulled  off,  and  another  his  tongue  taken  out.  AH 
which  takes  place  in  the  presence  of  the  king  in  his 
chariot,  under  his  royal  umbrella.  Before  him  stand 
two  rows  of  hakim  or  wise  men  (see  Esther  vi.  13), 
and  ten  of  his  eunuchs  assisting  at  the  judgment  scene. 


S92  SPXTTING  IN  THl  TACI. 

Among  the  crowd  of  captives  are  Bome  men  of 
short  statm^  and  remarkable  oostome  (perhaps  made 
so  dwarfish  to  render  them  ridicalons).  They  wear 
long  fringed  robes^  boots  that  tarn  ap  at  the  toes, 
and  a  very  peculiar  cap.  They  are  fettered  and  mana- 
dedj  and  are  each  made  to  carry,  slang  from  the  neck, 
the  head  of  a  slain  coantryman  (perhaps  a  most  dear 
relation).  One  of  them  awaits  the  trial  in  view  of  the 
barbarities  recently  mentioned.  Another  stands  before 
the  king  accused  by  a  man  who  bofiets  him  and  spits 
in  his  face.  By  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  the  naan  who 
treats  him  with  such  great  indignity  is  made  to  appear 
a  feUow-coantryman. 

Although  the  head-dress  of  both  differs  somewhat 
from  the  short  personages  above  described,  they  ap- 
pear to  belong  to  the  same  race.  Tho  act  of  spitting 
in  the  face  of  a  person  was  considered  the  greatest 
insult  that  could  be  offered.     See  Deut.  xxv.  9. 

*'  Thej  abhor  mc,  they  flee  from  me,  and  spare  not  to  spit  in  mj 
face."— Job  xxx.  10. 

And  to  this  day  an  Oriental  in  relating  any  circum- 
stance of  which  he  desires  to  express  the  utmost  con- 
tempt, will  make  this  gesture  with  his  mouth. 

We  have  hero  a  perfect  picture  of  the  affront  offered 
by  Judah  to  her  unknown  King  before  the  judge  and 
assembled  court,  six  centuries  afterwards. 

"  Then  did  they  spit  in  His  face,  and  buffeted  him ;  and  others  smote 
him  with  the  pabns  of  their  hands." — Matt.  xxvi.  67. 

The  above  five  captives  in  the  peculiar  dress  on  these 
Susian  slabs,  are  thought  by  Mr.  Vaux  to  have  a 
marked  Hebrew  physio^omy,  and  he  notices  that  they 
are  dressed  in  "the  national  costimie.^^  Tho  presence  of 
Jews  in  Shushan,  we  learn  from  the  Book  of  Esther; 
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they  were  carried  there  in  the  captivity,  and,  as  these 
slabs  would  show,  were  no  strangers  there  before  that 
time.  The  total  submission  of  the  Susians  to  Assyria 
is  depicted  by  prostrate  and  kneeling  figures,  followed 
by  musicians,  among  whom  are  women  and  children. 
Along  the  bottom  of  the  three  slabs  flows  a  stream 
apparently  choked  up  with  dead  men,  horses,  and 
bows  and  quivers.  A  confluence  of  two  streams  is 
represented,  large  and  small,  and  two  castles  are  built 
on  the  smaller  one,  whose  stream  is  shown  to  be  very 
rapid.  If  the  city  be  Shushan,  as  the  readers  of  the 
inscriptions  assume,  the  river  would  be  the  Ulai,  which 
derives  its  name  from  07,  to  be  strong;  and  it  would  be 
that  rapid  river  on  whose  bank  the  prophet  Daniel  stood 
when  he  was  at  Shushan,  while  there  passed  before  him 
the  vision  of  the  ram — 

**  And  I  heard  a  man's  Toice  between  the  banks  of  TTlai,  which  called, 
and  said,  Qabriel,  make  this  man  to  understand  the  vision." — Dav. 
Tiii.  16. 

Daniel,  as  we  are  aware,  lived  from  the  time  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar to  that  of  Cyrus,  and  knew  of  Grod's  personal 
dealings  with  both  kings,  being  employed  to  interpret 
His  will  to  the  former ;  yet  but  for  the  s&ke  of  identifying 
Shushan  the  palace  with  the  Susa  of  these  slabs,  we 
should  not  in  this  volume  overstep  the  times  of  ths 
Jewish  kingdom,  and  must  now  pass  rapidly  to  the 
next  sculptures,  Nos.  51  and  52,  and  observe  Senna- 
cherib in  his  chariot,  directing  the  work  of  his  slaves. 

SENNACHERIB. 

Isaiah  the  prophet  shall  be  our  g^de,  as  girded  in  the 
worn  black  haircloth  of  mourning,  he  utters  his  third 
and  fourth  chapters.     As  we  pass  from  the  Central 
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Saloon^  we  have  seen  his  former  descriptioxiB  begmmng 
to  be  verified^  in  the  sackcloth  of  the  women  and  the 
fetters  of  the  men ;  and  now  the  '^  mighty  man  and  the 
man  of  war^  the  pradent  and  the  ancient  and  the  cap- 
tain of  S&y,  the  cunning  artificer  and  the  eloquent 
orator  "  must  ''go  into captiviiy," for  ''Jerusalem  isruined 
and  Judah  is  fallen/'  They  must  go  and  pile  mounda  for 
Sennacherib's  palaces^  and  must  transport  his  great  bulls. 


8SVV1.CHXUB  XV  HIS  CHASIOT. 


Bohold  them  at  Kouyunjik:  the  king  stands  in  his 
chariot,  beneath  the  royal  parasol,  to  receive  the  cap- 
tives and  the  spoil  taken  from  the  conquered  people. 

Oh!  if  that  same  great  prophet  could  arise  and  walk 
with  us  through  this  Kouyunjik  gallery,  and  could  see 
how  Sennacherib  has  delineated  his  conquests  and  his 
achievements  !  We  perceive  how  the  '^  high  places  were 
builded/'  and  upon  the  builders,  the  prophet  would 
say,  as  in  his  forty-sixth  chapter 
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*^Thoa  didft  ahow  no  mercj;  upon  the  ancient  haat  tlioa  yery 
heayilj  laid  thy  yoke." 

The  Assyrian  artist  has  most  sucxjessfolly  conveyed 
a  remarkable  expression  of  fatigue  into  the  attitudes^  and 
of  age  into  the  countenances  and  limbs  of  the  king's 
captives.  Many  of  them  are  surely  Jewish :  here  is  the 
cap-point  turning  back^  and  lappets  now  cover  the  ears ; 
bare-footed,  and  bowing  beneath  their  heavy  baskets  of 
stones,  the  ^^  honourable  man  '^  and  the  '^  mighty  '*  and 
the  prudent  and  the  counsellor,  painfully  ascend  the 
mound.  These  are  no  labourers  bom — ^they  are  patri- 
cian slaves  ;  there  are  younger  men  among  them,  whom 
the  task-masters  seek  to  affict  more  heavily,  and  some 
of  these  wear  fetters,  others  are  chained  two  and  two. 
(In  the  glass  cases  before  these  slabs,  lie  the  very  fetters, 
massive  and  sprinkled  with  the  verdigris  of  age,  which 
galled  those  limbs  of  old).  Has  the  Lord  returned  evil 
for  evil  ?     Isaiah  says — 

"  The  Lord  will  enter  into  judgment  with  the  ancients  of  his  people* 
and  the  princes  thereof:  for  ye  have  eaten  up  the  vineyard ;  the  spoil  of 
the  poor  is  in  your  houses.  What  mean  ye  that  ye  beat  my  people  to 
pieces,  and  grind  the  fiaces  of  the  poor?  saith  the  Lord  God  of  hosts."" 
ISA.  iii.  14,  15. 

"  O  Assyrian,  the  rod  of  mine  anger,  and  the  staff  in  their  hand  is 
mine  indignation. 

"I  will  send  him  against  an  hypocritical  nation,  and  against  the 
people  of  my  wrath  will  I  giro  him  a  charge,  to  take  the  spoil,  and  to  take 
the  prey,  and  to  tread  them  down  like  the  mire  of  the  streets." — ISA.  x.  5, 6. 

ANOTHEB  SIEQB   OP   SENNACHEBIB. 

The  prophet  Isaiah  sings  the  Psalm  of  the  vineyard. 
(See  Isaiah  v.). 

'*  My  well-beloYed  hath  a  Tineyard  in  a  yery  fruitful  hilL  .  .  .  What 
could  hare  heen  done  more  to  my  vineyard,  that  I  have  not  done  in  it? 
wherefore,  when  I  looked  that  it  should  Inring  forth  grapes,  brought  it 
forth  wild  grapes?"  tj 
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Jadea  was  the  land  of  bhe  vine  and  ihe  olive.  In 
the  delineation  of  the  conntrj  conqaered  by  these 
Assyrian  lords^  and  in  defiance  of  all  perspective^  vines 
with  great  bunches  of  grapes  overhang  the  scenes  of 
blood  and  murder^  caasing  us  to  think  of  the  vines  of 
Judea. 

The  remaining  bas-reliefs  in  the  gallery  all  belong 
to  the  time  of  Sennacherib^  and  depict  further  details 
of  Assyrian  cruelties.  On  the  Mound  men  are  doing 
the  work  of  horses ;  either  pulling  the  king  in  his  chariot ^ 
a  sort  of  moveable  throne^  or  dragging  carts^  or^  along  the 
river-sides^  boats^  containing  weighty  obelisks ;  and  they 
are  all  men  with  the  peak  and  lappet  caps^  driven  by 
tyrant  overseers  with  sticks.  '^  In  this  living  and  uni- 
versckl  language  of  art,  we  may  well  believe  that  we  see  a 
picturo  of  the  suflferings  to  which  the  children  of  Israel 
were  exposed  when  their  cities  fell  before  the  conquering 
Assyrians,  and  their  inhabitants  were  sent  to  colonize 
distant  provinces  of  the  empire ;  and,  thus,  doubtless 
were  driven  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria  through  the 
desert  to  Halah  and  Habor,  by  the  river  of  Gozan  and 
the  cities  of  the  Medes.^' 

THE   SUBTERRANEAN    HALL. 

We  now  re-pass  the  Central  Saloon,  and  by  way  of  the 
Lobby  Chamber,  descend  to  inspect  the  records  of 
further  deeds  of  cruelty  by  Sennacherib  before  Lachish. 

The  sculptures  in  this  chamber,  discovered  during  Mr. 
Layard^s  stay  at  Mosul,  wore  in  better  preservation  than 
any  found  before  at  Kouyunjik,  and  they  evidently  repre- 
sent the  siege  and  capture  of  a  city  of  great  extent  and 
importance,  which  appears  to  have  been  defended  by 
double  walls  and  fortified  outworks.  The  country 
around  it  is  hilly  and  wooded,  abounding  with  the  fig 
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and  the  vine.  The  localiiy  of  Lachish  is  not  yeiy 
certain.  Dr.  Stewart  thinks  it  an  hour's  ride  from 
Beer-sheba.  Mr.  Layard  says  that  in  none  of  the  other 
scalptares  were  so  many  warriors  represented  drawn 
up  in  battle  array^  as  in  this  siege^  and  in  such  a  com- 
pact and  organized  phalanx.  Ten  banks  or  mounds  are 
thrown  up  against  the  city^  and  seven  battering  rams 
have  been  rolled  up  to  the  walls. 

The  besieged  have  defended  themselves  with  great 
determination :  archers  and  slingers  are  showering 
arrows,  javelins,  stones,  and  blazing  torches  on  the 
enemy.  Part  of  the  city  has,  however,  been  taken. 
Beneath  the  walls  the  Assyrians  are  commencing  their 
tortures.  A  procession  of  cap- 
tives is  driven  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  king,  who,  gor- 
geously-arrayed, receives  them 
seated  on  his  throne. 

Again,  we  see  the  unmistake- 
ablo  Jewish  physiognomy  of  the 
defeated  race,  and  the  women 
clothed  in  sackcloth  are  in  the 
same  carts  as  in  the  central 
palace  slabs.  The  captives  are 
brought  into  the  royal  presence 
by  the  Tartan  of  the  Assyrian 
forces,  possibly  the  Babshakeh 
himself  (followed  by  his  princi- 
pal officers),  who  were  speedily 
afterwards  despatched  to  Jerusalem. 

"  And  the  king  of  Asfjria  wnt  Tartan  and  Babflarit  and  Babthakeh 
from  LachiflU  to  king  Hezekiah  with  a  great  hoit  against  Jemsalem."— 
2  KiVQS  xTiiL  17. 

Mr.  Layard  and  Dr.  Hincks  name  this  besieged  city 
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'^ItkCRiBB"  from  their  reading  of  fhe  in8cripti<m : 
the  throne  of  Sennacherib^  and  Mr.  Layard  says  in  a 
note^  ''We  may  infer  that  the  city  soon  yielded.''  There 
is,  however^  no  statement  either  in  the  Bible  or  Joae- 
pbnB  that  it  was  taken.  It  is  only  said  of  Sennacherib 
(2  Chron.  xxzii.  1)  that  he  "  thoaght  to  win''  the  fenced 
cities  of  Jadah  for  himself.  When  Babshakeb  returned 
from  Jerusalem 

"He  finmdtiieKixigof  AiqrriA  waning  against  Iabiiali,fior  he  had 
heard  that  he  waa  dq»ried  from  Laohiih.*''--2  iEzvcw  ziz.  8. 

While  in  Jer.  xxziv.  Nebuchadnezzar  is  mentioned  aa 
fi{^iting  against  Tjachish  and  Azelcah. 

**  For  these  defonoed  oitiea  remained  of  the  eities  of  Jodah.** 

It  may  be  possible,  therefore,  that  Sennacherib  did 
not  complete  his  conquest,  although  he  may  have  ordered 
to  be  sculptured  the  circumstances  attending  the  begin- 
ning of  his  siege. 

There  are  many  other  objects  of  interest  in  the  Sub- 
terranean Hall.  Some  of  the  slabs  (excavated  by  Messrs. 
Loftus,  Taylor,  and  Rassam  at  the  expense  of  the  Bri- 
tish Government)  represent  a  lion-hunt,  and,  dating  from 
the  latest  period  of  Assyrian  art,  exhibit  far  greater  free- 
dom of  design  and  more  delicacy  of  execution — ^parti- 
cularly in  the  animal  forms — lions,  wild  horses,  asses, 
dogs,  deer,  and  goats — ^than  the  bas-reliefs  from  Nim- 
roud  or  the  earlier  monuments  from  Kouyunjik. 

One  small  slab  presents  King  Assur-bannipal  with 
the  queen  at  a  banquet,  under  a  bower  of  vines.  An- 
other of  deeper  interest,  near  it,  gives  the  figures  of 
Jewish  priests,  with  the  "  linen  bonnet  *'  which  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt,  the  eminent  painter  of  Our  Saviour  in 
THE  Temple,  has  often  noticed,  and  remarked  that  he 
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studied  his  picture  from  similar  liying  models  in  Jeru- 
salem. It  is  said  in  Exod.  xxviii.  40^  concerning  the 
sons  of  Aaron — 

<<  And  bonnets  ihalt  thou  make  for  them  for  glory  and  for  beauty.'* 

The  edge  of  this  ''  consecrated  '*  bonnet  appears  to 
be  jewelled;  it  is  a  "goodly  bonnet  of  fine  linen'* 
(Exod.  xxxix.  28) ;  but  the  wearer  in  his  long  robe  is  so 
emaciated  that  he  seems  nearly  starved  to  death.  The 
contrast  between  the  stout  arm  of  the  captors  and  the 
thin,  shrivelled  limbs  of  the  suflFerers  praying  for  quar* 
tor  is  indeed  a  "  dumb  stone  crying  out.'' 

The  sculptures  which  line  the  lower  side  of  the  hall 
are  said  to  record  the  conquests  of  Assur-bannipal  H. — 
again,  probably,  over  the  Jews.  Once  more  the  king  in 
his  chariot  receives  prisoners,  people  in  long  dresses 
and  with  fillets  on  their  head.  Some  are  fighting  from 
battlements,  some  are  getting  away  among  the  reeds  by 
a  river  side.  Some  are  in  fetters,  and  are  bearing 
bows  very  diJBTerent  to  those  of  their  conquerors.  Women 
with  the  peculiar  leathern  bottles  again  lead  away  little 
children ;  priests  with  the  round  bounets  (but  not  like 
the  chief  priests')  appear  among  the  conquered  people. 
Some  of  the  captives  carry  bags  of  gold  dust,  or  water 
skins  and  copper  caldrons  hke  those  on  the  obelisk ; 
some  have  their  hands  tied  behind  them ;  some  are  under 
the  rule  of  rude  soldiers  about  to  beat  and  even  stab 
them ;  women  with  their  hair  in  nets,  as  described  by 
Isaiah,  are  begging  quarter.  There  is  great  spirit  in  the 
oppressed  race,  for  one  king  chops  his  enemy's  bow  in 
two  as  his  own  head  is  being  cutoff:  The  captives 
have  all  long  dresses,  and  over  some  of  them,  in 
fetters  and  handcuffs,  their  oppressors  shake  the  gory 
heads  which  they  have  already  decapitated. 
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But  our  tale  is  told,  our  picture  tale. 
In  the  next  and  last  chapter,  we  must  call  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson  and  his  friends  to  our  assistance^ 
with  the  subsidiary  light  of  the  Inscriptions.  In  the 
glass  cases  found  in  the  inner  subterranean  chamber, 
Chaldeans  graves  have  rendered  up  their  spoils — often  of 
iridescent  tear-bottles,  of  exquisite  rainbow  hues.  Part  of 
an  iron  bridle,  and  crumbUng  fragments  of  chain  armour, 
invite  the  eye,  with  some  bowls  brought  by  Mr.  Layard 
from  Babylon,  where  else  he 
found  so  little.  '^  Some  bowls,  or 
cups,  of  terra  cotta,  round  the 
inner  surface  of  which  were  in- 
scriptions in  the  ancient  Chaldean 
language,  whose  letters  appear  to 
be  an  admixture  of  the  Syriac  and  Palmyrcne.  The 
writings  arc  in  general/^  he  says,  '^  charms  against 
evil  spirits,  and  they  must  have  been  written  long  prior 
to  any  existing  Hebrew  manuscripts.  Sometimes  pure 
Hebrew  sentences  are  found  mixed  with  the  Chaldee, 
and  the  words  Hallelujah  and  Selah  occur  in  almost 
every  one  of  them.  In  the  East,  a  charm  written  in 
this  way  on  a  bowl,  is  still  often  washed  off  with  water 
by  a  sick  person,  and  drank  as  a  means  to  his  curc/^ 

In  another  compartment  is  the  ancient  earthen  Lamp 
of  the  tombs,  which  we  have  chosen  as  a  symbol  of  the 
help  we  look  for  from  the  decipherers  of  the  Inscriptions. 
We  cannot  but  gaze  on  it  with  reverence — the  soot  that 
has  blackened  its  rim,  is  from  smoke  3000  years  old. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  STONES  OF  PEBSIA. 

THE  ROCK  bF  BEHI8TUN — SPBCDCEN  OP  ITS  LANOUAOBS^PEBSBPOLIS— DT- 
SCBIPTION  ON  THE  HALL  OP  XEBXES-yTHE  TOMB  OP  CTBUB  AT  MUBOHAB 
—THE  POBTBAIT  PILLAE— THE  ABTAN  BXTLE-^HB  BBHISTUN  IN8CEIP- 
TIOX — ^ASST&IAX  TABLETS — BCBIPTUBB  NAMES — THE  MBDE8 — AHASU- 
EBUS,  XERXES — ^MEDES  AND  PERSIANS — ZEND  AND  SANSCRIT— THE 
MAGI — THE  MODERN  PARBEES — THE  AS8TBIAN  TABLETS — XIN08,  00D6, 
PLACES — COMPARISON  OF  RESXTLTS  BT  CUNEIFOBM  READERS — ^A  NEW 
DECIPHERER — THE  BLACK  STONE  OF  SHX7SH — LETTERS  WITH0X7T  ARROW 
HEADS — A  CLAT  LIBBART — SYLLABARIES — PHCENICIAN  CHARACTERS — 
COUNT  OOBINEAU — MR.  F0R8TER— THE  INSCRIPTION  READERS— THE 
FRENCH  INSTITUTE— BABYLON — THE  BIRS-NIMROUD — THE  SAROONIDJB 
—THE   TOMB    OF  DANIEL — THE    END. 


I  N  the  western  frontiers  of  Media,  and  on  the 
high  road  from  Babylonia  to  the  eastward,  a 
rocky  hill  rises  abruptly  from  the  plain  to  the 
height  of  1700  feet ;  it  is  not  an  isolated  hill,  but 
the  face  of  the  end  of  a  range  of  hills.  This 
hin  has  always  been  considered  sacred.  The 
Grreeks  say  that  a  temple  of  Jupiter  once  stood  upon  it. 
The  name  Behistun  is  derived  from  Bagistane,  or  '^  the 
place  of  Baga'' — i.e.,  God. 

In  the  year  1837,  Colonel  Eawlinson,  then  a  young 
man,  happened,  with  his  troop,  to  be  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  Rock  of  Behistun,  and  his  attention  was 
drawn,  not  for  the  first  time,  to  the  remarkable  figures 
and  inscriptions  upon  it,  carved  at  an  elevation  of  500 
feet  from  its  base.  Now  he  knew  that  the  neighbouring 
Arabs  spoke  of  these  as  the  sculptures  of  Darius,  and 
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he  remembered  to  have  heard,  when  a  boy  at  school, 
that  some  scholar,  in  Germany,  had  made  out  a  name  in 
some  similar  inscription ;  and  this  vague  romembrance 
allured  him  onwards,  especially  as  the  French,  who  had 
become  aware  of  the  importance  to  history  of  what  was 
written  on  this  rock,  had  sent  out  an  expedition  of  their 
learned  men,  who,  after  spending  a  fortnight  at  its  foot, 
departed,  saying,  that  ^^  The  work  of  copying  those  in- 
scriptions could  never  be  accomplished/' 

But  Colonel  Rawlinson  was  not  so  ready  to  give  up 
the  task  in  despair.  He  soon  observed  enough  to  make 
out  that  they  were  in  three  languages,  though  in  a 
similar  character ;  a  clue  to  the  reason  of  which  was 
afforded  by  the  fact,  that  if  a  governor  of  Bagdad,  at 
the  present  day,  wished  to  publish  an  edict  for  general 
information,  ho  would  be  obliged  still  to  employ  three 
languages:  tho  Persian,  Turkish,  and  Arabic.  In  the  ago 
when  these  inscriptions  were  engraved,  tho  languages 
wero  supposed  the  Persian,  Median,  and  Babylonian, 
and  the  labour  bestowed  upon  the  undertaking  must 
havo  been  enormous.  When  the  face  of  the  rock  could 
not  bo  polished,  to  prepare  it  for  the  writing,  from  tlie 
unsoundness  of  tho  stone,  other  fragments  had  been 
inlaid,  embedded  in  molten  lead,  and  so  nicely  fitted, 
that  careful  scrutiny  is  at  this  distance  of  ages  required 
to  detect  tho  artifice.  Holes  or  fissures  were  thus  filled 
up,  and  then  polish  bestowed  ui)on  all  preparatory  to 
tho  writing. 

But  the  real  wonder  of  tho  work  consists  in  the 
inscriptions.  It  might  bo  said  of  them  as  of  Hisn 
Ghorab,  '^  Graven  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in  the  rock 
forever!^'  The  Median  is  the  most  beautiful.  It  is 
evident  that  after  the  preparation  and  engraving  of  the 
various  characters,  another  coating  of  siliceous  varnish 
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has  given  a  clearness  of  outline  to  each  individual  letter, 
and  this  varnish  is  now  far  harder  than  the  limestone 
rock  beneath  it.  It  has  been  washed  down  in  several 
places  by  the  trickling  of  water  for  three-and-twenty 
centuries^  and  lies  in  flakes  on  a  foot-ledge  like  thin 
layers  of  lava^  but  it  is  only  in  the  great  Assures^  caused 
by  the  outbursting  of  natural  spiings,  and  in  the  lower 
part  where  violence  may  have  been  used^  that  the  var- 
nish has  entirely  disappeared. 

Framed  in,  as  it  were,  by  the  inscriptions,  the  eye 
traced  on  this  rock  a  pictorial  representation  of  a  king, 
in  colossal  size,  as  kings  were  always  depicted  by  tho 
Egyptians  and  Assyrians,  resting  his  foot  on  the  body 
of  Gromates,  the  Magian,  who  lies  prostrate,  with  up- 
lifted hand,  the  king^s  huge  bow  resting  on  his  chest. 
Other  prisoners,  nine  in  number,  are  fastened  together 
in  a  file,  by  a  cord  passing  round  the  neck  of  each,  and 
their  hands  are  tied  behind  them.  The  last  wears  a 
Scythic  cap.  The  accompanying  accurate  delineation 
has  been  reduced,  by  an  accomplished  friend,  from  tho 
lithograph  in  the  '^Journal'*  of  the  Eoyal  Asiatic 
Society. 

In  this  singular  sculpture  Sir  E.  Ker  Porter  had 
once  imagined  Tiglath-Pileser  and  the  ten  captive  tribes! 
and  he  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Levi  the  sacerdotal  mitre 
of  tho  last  in  the  train.  Another  and  later  traveller, 
Keppel,  even  supposed  he  saw  in  the  far-off  figures 
Queen  Esther  and  her  attendants ;  but  the  wild  Arabs 
continued  to  declare  that  Darius  carved  the  Book,  and 
Colonel  Rawlinson  determined  to  satisfy  himself  of  the 
truth,  by  securing  at  least  veritable  copies  of  the  inscrip^ 
tions  which  attended  tho  figures.  He  made  many 
personal  ventures,  being  himself  very  agile ;  '^  but  the 
Babylonian  inscription,'^  says  he,  '^  stood  out  on  a  ledge 
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overhangiDg  the  Persian,  and  that  I  was  tempted  to  give 
up,  for  I  could  not  i^cale  the  precipice  ;  and  the  boldest 
cragsman  said  it  was  unapproachable*  A  wild  Koordish 
boy,  however,  was  found,  whOj  hanging  on  with  kis  toes 
and  his  Bng&HB,  swimg  himself  to  a  paint  wliord^  under 
my  direotionB,  he  pressed  soft  sheets  of  paper  into  &e 
Well-grayen  forms,  and  broaght  down,  with  the  raised 
a{^pearance  of  letters  for  the  bHnd,  these  Babjloniaa 
eharaotors — predons  as  the  ttosetta  stone,  and  now 
nearly  doomed  to  desiaractbn,  for,  owing  to  the  tridding 
of  water  from  within  the  surface,  much  c^  the  insci^ 
tion  has  since  actually  fidlen/^  ; 

The  same  persevering  British  officer  having  saoceeded 
in  copying  from  time  to  time  portions  of  the  Pibsxah 
inscription  of  this  tablet,  began  to  study  the  characters 
at  Bagdad ;  and  copies  being  conveyed  to  Europe,  the 
subject  again  excited  attention  among  the  learned  in 
England  and  Germany,  the  patient  labour  of  all  parties 
resulting  in  similar  conclusions.  They  reasoned  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown — ^thfey  observed  that  certain 
groups  of  the  letters  were  exactly  similar,  and  concluded 
that  they  must  be  titles ;  and  those  which  followed  or 
preceded  them  being  diflTerent,  were  supposed  to  be 
probably,  the  pi^oper  name  of  the  king  who  made  the 
record.     Hence,  an  alphabet  was  after  a  time  obtained 

— ^which  served  for  the  explanation  of  other  groups 

similarities  of  grammatical  construction,  in  the  Median 
column,  being  discovered  with  the  Chaldee  and  Hebrew 
languages ;  but  it  was  not  until  after  twenty  years  of 
persevering  toil,  both  in  obtaining  and  deciphering  in- 
scriptions,  that  Sir  H.  Eawlinson,  in  1857,  afforded  us 
the  following  information : — 

He  says,  '^  A  sufficient  number  of  records  are  now 
brought  to  England  to  task  the  patience  of  twenty  stn- 
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dents  for  half  a  centorj,  and  the  alpliabets  of  each  of  the 
three  languages  are  more  or  less  ascertained/' 

The  first  thing  that  an  unlearned  person  asks  con- 
sequently on  this  declaration,  is,  to  be  introduced  to 
these  alphabets,  or  at  least  to  be  shown  specimens  of 
these  three   difierent    languages.     The    initiated    will 
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point  to  a  precious  broken  vase  in  the  glass  case  of  the 
Lobby  Chamber  at  the  Museum,  and  say,  "  Here  is  a 
vase  found  at  HaUcamassus,  and  here  is  the  name  of 
Xerxes  upon  it,  three  times  repeated,  in  Persian,  Median, 
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and  Babylonian  cimeiform  diaractera;  and  agakij  tlio  vase 
lias  the  Bame  name  in  Egyptian  Meroglypliics, 
as  read  by  Champollion  and  Birch. 

Mr.  Loftus  discovered  among  tb©  ruins 
of  Susttj  or  Sbusban,  tbo  palace,  fragments 
of  alabaster  Tases^  on  whicli  are  cbaractera 
precisely  similar  to  these.  Tbeso  frag- 
ments olso  aro  in  the  British  Museum, 

PEESEPOLIB. 


In  the  twenty  years  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  the  world  had  owed  moch 
to  CoL  Rawlinson,  and  also  to  other  stu- 
dents. It  had  been  aware  of  the  existence 
of  theee  airow-headed  characters  long*  be- 
fore the  disinterment  of  Assyria's  capital  by 
M.  Botta  and  Mr.  Layard.  Pilgrims  and  missionaries 
had  first  told  of  such  signs  as  existent  at  Persepolis ; 
from  Pietro  della  Valle,  in  1621,  to  the  commencement 
of  this  century.  Niebuhr,  Ker  Porter,  Morier,  and  Rich 
can  never  bo  forgotten  as  travellers  in  that  direction; 
but  no  one  had  set  much  store  by  information  concern- 
ing this  strange  language. 

Persepolis  lay  as  described  by  numerous  writers, 
with  its  tall  white,  ruined  columns  rising  in  naked 
majesty  at  the  foot  of  the  dreary  ridge  of  mountains 
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wHcIl  joined  the  wide  and  verdant  plains  of  Merdosht. 
This  skeleton  of  glory  and  beauty  stands  on  the  Bend- 
amir  (the  old  Araxes),  and  was  once,  says  Diodoros, 
'^  the  richest  of  cities  nnder  the  sun/^  It  was  the  link 
between  an  Assyrian  past  and  a  then  Greek  fatnre. 

The  modem  name  of  the  ruins  is  "the  Forty  Pillars,'^ 
or  the  ^^  Throne  of  Jamshid,'^  and  they  stand  but  little 
removed  from  the  great  highway  between  Shiraz  and 
Ispahan. 

At  the  foot  of  one  of  the  mountains  in  their  back- 
ground, which  projects  a  little  in  front  of  the  main 
range,  a  vast  terrace  of  grand  masonry,  approached  by 
a  noble  stairway,  has  been  constructed  by  the  ancients, 
and  on  this  platform  still  remain  the  ruins  of  the  monu- 
ments of  Darius  and  of  Xerxes.  Colossal  winged  bulls 
with  human  heads,  and  kings  seated  on  their  thrones 
under  the  royal  parasol,  are  surrounded  by  their  officers 
and  followed  by  their  slaves ;  and  above  all  hovers  the 
figure  of  the  supreme  god  of  the  Persians,  Ormuzd,  like 
another  symbol  of  Assur,  but  with  a  change  of  name. 
This  is  called  the  Persian  Feroher. 

On  sculptures,  and  tablets,  staircase,  bulls,  and  kings, 
around  the  window  frames,  and  on  doors  and  columns 
everywhere  are  spread  the  arrow-headed  characters. 
Sir  Henry,  arrived  at  his  present  date  of  decipherment, 
can  at  ouce  translate  these  ancient  Pebsiak  records, 
and  Mr.  Vaux,  with  a  drawing  of  one  of  the  winged 
bulls  after  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  gives  the  inscription  as  now 
read  upon  the  entrance  gateway  of  the  Hall  of  Xerxes.* 

INSCBIFTIOV  ON  THX  HALL  OV  XEBXX8. 

"  The  great  god  Aurazmada  (Ormuzd)  be  it  is  who  has  made  thia 

world,  and  who  has  given  life  to  mankind.    Who  has  made  Xerxes  king 

.    .    .    both  king  and  lawgiver.   I  am  Xerxes  the  great  king,  the 

•  See  *<  Nineveh  and  Persepolis,"  366. 
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kiog  of  kinp    ....    the  ■uppoiter  also  of  the  great  world,  the  eon 
of  lung  Dana«  the  Acbsmenian. 

''Says  Xerxes  the  king,  by  the  grace  of  Ormuzd,  I  hare  made  thia 
gate  of  entrance,  there  are  many  other  nobler  works  besides,  in  this  Per- 
sepoUs  which  I  and  mj  fskther  hare  executed  .  ...  Says  Xerxes 
the  king,  may  Ormuzd  protect  me  and  my  empire,  and  that  which  has 
been  executed  by  me  and  my  father. — May  Ormuzd  protect  it." 

THE   TOMB   OF  CYBUS  AT  HUBOHAB. 

The  Bcolptures  of  Persepolis  are  a  living  witness  to 
the  faithful  accounts  which  Herodotus  has  transmitted 
to  us  of  the  Persian  dress  and  arms — the  long  robe,  the 
bow,  and  the  short  spear,  with  the  hair  flowing  behind. 
Neither  Herodotus  nor  Xenophon  mention  Persepolis 
as  among  the  palaces  of  Cyrus. 

For  any  relics  of  the  Great  Monarch,  whom  God  names 
by  name  amo7ig  the  Persian  Jemgs  OrS  his  ''  SJiepherd  '^ 
and  his  anointed  (Isa.  xliv.  28 ;  xlv.  1),  and  w^ho  is 
indeed  referred  to  ten  times  in  our  sacred  Scriptures, 
we  must  visit  Murqhab.  It  is  about  fifty  miles  from  Perse- 
polis, on  the  road  to  Ispahan,  where  a  building'  of  an 
extraordinary  form  still  remains  resting  on  a  square 
base  of  blocks  of  once  beautiful  white  marble,  which 
rise  in  seven  layers  pyramidally.  The  small  edifice  that 
crowns  the  summit  is  also  of  marble  with  a  sbehdno- 
roof,  the  base  and  sides  being  all  fixed  together  with 
clamps  of  iron.  The  extent  of  the  chamber,  which  was 
entered  by  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  is  7  feet  wide,  10  feet  long, 
and  8  feet  high ;  the  marble  floor  within  was  perfectly 
white,  otherwise  the  monument  is  black  with  age, 
and  has  suffered  cruelly  from  the  fierce  blows  of  barba- 
rian hammers. 

The  evidence  of  this  curious  monument  being  reallv 
the  tomb  of  Cyrus  seems  very  complete.     It  was  once 
shrined,    according   to   the    testimony   of   Aristobulus 
in    the    royal  garden   or   paradise  of  the   Pasargada?, 
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amid  which  a  grove  of  trees  was  planted^  and  within 
the  tomb  was  the  golden  coffin  of  Cyrus,  hung  round 
with  coverings  of  purple,  and  the  carpets  of  Babylon. 

The  historian  remarks  the  extreme  narrowness  of 
the  entrance  door,*  and  his  mention  of  a  house  of  stone 
with  a  roof  shows  that  this  construction  struck  him  as 
peculiar.  The  tearing  away  of  the  golden  coffin  is 
marked  by  the  holes  in  the  floor;  for  it  was  doubtless  a 
speedy  lure  to  cupidity.  And  Plutarch  states  that 
the  officers  of  Alexander  plundered  it.  No  inscription 
can  be  detected  upon  this  royal  sepulchre. 

THE   POETRAIT  PILLAJl. 

M.  Grotefend,  a  German  scholar,  found  in  M.  Morier's 
works,  the  copy  of  a  cuneiform  inscription,  which  that 
traveller  had  discovered  on  a  pillar  at  this  same  vil- 
lage of  Murghab,  and  Professor  Lassen  agreed  in 
Grotefend's  decipherment.  A  perfectly  identical  inscrip- 
lion  was  also  found  by  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  over  a  very 
singular  figure  at  Murghab,  which  it  seems  natural  to 
suppose  may  be  a  portrait  of  the  great  Cyrus  himself 
with  mythological  additions.  It  was  carved  on  an 
immense  single  square  column,  formed  of  a  single 
block  of  marble.  It  has  formed  the  centre  of  other 
columns,  and  is  itself  15  feet  high.  The  chiselling  of 
the  face  is  exquisite,  and  the  rose  fringe  of  the  dress 
most  delicate ;  the  statue  is  four- winged,  and  from  its 
head  project  two  large  horns  which  support  as  it  were 
three  columns  of  a  miniature  balustrade  with  globes 
above  and  below.  Over  aU  is  the  inscription  exactly 
similar  to  the  one  deciphered  by  the  German  scholaro 

*  This  corresponds  with  Sir  B.  K.  Porter's  account  of  the  preeent 
appearance  of  this  building.' 
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on  their  pillar^  and  \Ms  reading  k  abo  confirmed  by 
Sir  H.  Bawlinsoa. 


BUPPOUD  VXGUBl  OF  ZIXO  CXftXJt. 


By  the  testimony,  then,  of  Murghab,  in  the  days 
of  Cyms ;  of  Behistun,  in  the  time  of  Darius ;  and  of 
Persepolis,  in  the  age  of  Xerxes  (we  place  them  now  in 
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chronological  order),  the  arrow-headed  characters  were 
used  to  express  the  ancient  Persian  language,  and  Sir 
Henry,  after  his  valorous  conquest  of  such*  rich  abun- 
dance of  fresh  material  for  study,  in  the  copies  of  the 
tri-lingual  tablets  of  the  Rock  of  Behistun,  could  yet 
little  have  foreseen  how  immense  was  the  importance 
of  the  direction  which  this  gave  for  the  minds  of  men 
skilled  in  the  science  of  language,  to  examine  this  old 
Persian   source.    He  could  not  havo  then  foretold  the 
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"  I  am  CjTua  the  king — the  AchnmeniaQ." 

resurrection  of  Nineveh  with  her  vast  stores  of  Median 
and  Assyrian  records,  to  which  the  Persian  tablets 
would  in  future  serve  as,  at  least,  a  partial  key.' 
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TflK   AETAJI   ETJLE. 

It  now  remains  to  trace  the  power  of  Persia  to  its 
earliest  rise.  If  we  tako  the  Bible  statements  as  our 
guide  we  simll  carefully  observe  the  destiny  of  the  nn- 
chosen  posterity  of  Shem  and  Abrahaia.  Each  had  ons 
chosen  son.  In  Shem^s  case,  Aepblaxaj>  alone  was 
chosen  ;  while  Elam,  AssuTj  Lnd,  and  Aram  yet  remained 
as  the  fathers  of  the  future  races  who  appeared  by  turns 
as  the  powerfid  rulers  of  Asia  Minor ;  of  Persia,  Assyria, 
Lydia,  and  S^T-ia,  Elanij  the  elder,  is  the  first  monaj'ch 
of  whom  we  hear  (see  Chedorlaomer)j  and  is  still  what 
our  linguists  call  the  head  of  the  AryjlS,  or  Noble 
'  Nations,  in  whose  tents,  Japheth  dwellings  is  "  en- 
larged ^' — 

"  God  shall  enlarge  Japheth  (said  Noah),  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the 
tenU  of  Shem."— Gbk.  ix.  27. 

And  "  by  these  were  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles  divided. 
There  seems  no  clearer  origin  for  the  Medes,  so  closely 
linked  with  the  Persians,  than  Madat,  the  third  Son 
of  Japheth  (Gen.  x.  2) ;  and  Ahasuerus  the  king  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  is  found  in  the  days  of  Esther, 
reigning  on  his  throne  at  Shushan,  the  palace  in  the 
province  of  Elam  (the  chief  province  of  Persia),  over 
127  provinces,  from  India  to  Ethiopia.^' 

The  Ancient  Rock  of  Behistun — if  that  Persian  record 
is  read  aright — tells  us  the  same  thing.  The  Ahasuerus 
of  Esther  is  now  considered  to  be  the  Xerxes  of  Perse- 
polis,  the  son  of  Darius,  and  we  know  from  history  that 
no  Persian  or  Median  king  before  Darixis  was  possessed 
of  so  enormous  an  extent  of  territory  as  that  given  in 
the  Bible  to  Ahasuerus,  and  on  the  rock,  to  Darius  his 
(supposed)  father. 
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What^  therefore^  says  this  ancient  rock^  with  its 
solemn  voice  of  more  than  2000  years  old  ?  It  speaks 
as  follows : — 

PABT  OV  THE  INSOSIPTIOK  OS  THl  BOOK  OV  BSHISTUV. 

'*  I  am  Darius,  the  great  klDg,  the  king  of  kings,  the  kins  of  PernAi 
the  king  of  the  dependent  proTinces,  the  son  of  Hjstaspes,  Uie  grandson 
of  Arsames,  the  Achsmenian. 

'*  Says  Darius  the  king  :  Mj  father  was  Hjstaspes.  Of  Hystaspes, 
the  father  was  Arsames.  Of  Arsames,  the  father  was  Arijamanes.  Of 
Ariyamanes,  the  father  was  Teispes.  Of  Teispos,  the  father  was  Aoh»- 
menes. 

'*  Says  Darius  the  king :  On  that  account  we  hare  been  called  Aclu»- 
menians.  From  antiquity  we  hare  been  imsubdued.  From  antiquity 
our  race  have  been  kings. 

"  Says  Darius  the  king :  I  am  the  ninth  of  my  race.  By  the  grace  of 
Ormuzd  I  hare  become  king.     Ormuzd  has  granted  me  the  empire. 

**  Says  Darius  the  king  :  These  are  the  countries  which  hare  fSUlen 
into  my  hands  by  the  grace  of  Ormuzd, — Persia,  Susiana,  Babylon, 
Assyria,  Arabia,  Egypt,  Sparta,  Ionia,  Armenia,  Cappadocia,  Parthi% 
Zarangia,  Aria,  Chorasmis,  Bactria,  Sogdiana,  the  Sacos  (Scythians),  tha 
Sattagydes,  Arachteans,  the  Moedans— being  twenty-one  countries. 

**  Says  Darius  the  king :  These  countries  hare  brought  tribute  to  mo ; 
that  which  I  have  said  to  them  by  night  and  by  day  they  have  performed. 

"  Says  Darius  the  king :  Within  these  countries,  whoever  was  of  tha 
true  faith,  I  have  cherished  and  protected  ;  whoever  was  a  heretic,  him  I 
have  rooted  out  entirely." 

"  The  rites  which  Gomates,  the  Magian,  had  introduced,  I  prohibited. 
I  restored  to  the  state  the  chants,  and  the  worship ;  and  to  those  familiet 
which  Qomates  the  Magian  had  deprived  of  them.*' 


Then  follows  a  history  of  further  conquests  or  usur- 
pations. The  inscriptions  are  illustrated  by  a  rude 
picture  of  the  king,  with  his  foot  upon  the  prostrate 
magician;  and  a  picture  of  the  minor  chiefs  he  had 
successively  overthrown.  This  tablet  he  intended  to 
mark  the  permanent  estabUshment  of  his  power,  and 
he  adds  a  supplementary  figure,  and  even  includes  that 
of  a  rebel  with  the  well-known  Assyrian  helmet,  among 
the  eflBgies.  It  is  Elam  ruling  over  Assur,  who  once 
ruled  over  her. 
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THI  lODXS. 

There  was  an  uniyersal  tradition  of  a  very  early 
oconpation  of  Western  Asia  by  the  Scyths — i.e.,  by  a 
Tnnuiian  race ;  and  the  second  column  of  the  Behistnn 
inscriptions  was  fonnd^  contrary  to  all  expectation^  to 
contain  very  many  Toranian  elements  of  speech.  This 
oolnmn  had  been  called  Median,  in  fall  anticipation  that 
the  stmctnre  of  its  grammar  wonld  prove  to  be  Aryan; 
and  it  is  a  difficulty  by  no  means  yet  folly  solved  to 
discover  the  history  of  the  Tnranian  people,  by  whom 
this  langaage  was  used,  and  who  must  have  formed,  at 
that  time,  no  unimportant  portion  of  the  Persian  Empire. 

Herodotus  expressly  informs  us  that  the  Modes  were 
Aryans,  and  that  the  Magi  were  one  of  their  six  tribes ; 
and  Berosus  assigns  224  years  to  Median  kings  in  the 
earliest  times  of  Chaldea.  It  was  Cyaxares,  a  king  of 
the  Medes,  who  aided  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  final 
destruction  of  Nineveh.  He  is  the  first  Ahasuerus 
named  in  Scripture,  the  father  of  Darius  the  Mede 
(Dan.  ix.  1),  otherwise  called  Astyages,  and  whose 
daughter  Mandana,  married  to  Cambyses,  a  noble  Per- 
sian, was  the  mother  of  Cyeus. 

Cyrus  is  the  link  between  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
and  was  called  of  God  by  name  a  century  and  a  half 
before  his  birth.  The  name  was  truly  royal,  and  sig- 
nified, like  Pharaoh  in  the  language  of  Egypt,  the  Sun. 
In  Greek  Cyrus  is  written  Km-os ;  in  Hebrew,  Krsh. 
on  Behistun,  Kurush;  the  Persians  corrupted  it  into 
Chosroes.  The  Medes  and  Persians  had  long  been 
marked  by  the  Hebrew  prophets  as  those  who  would  be 
the  executioners  of  the  Divine  judgments  upon  Babylon. 

When  Cyrus  died,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cam- 
byses,  the  second  Ahasuerus  of  Scripture  (Ezra  iv.  6), 
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dming  whose  reign,  and  that  of  Smerdis,  the  succeeding 
Magian  impostor,  the  opposition  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Jews,  to  the  rebuilding  of  their  temple,  continned,  until 
the  time  of  Darius,  whose  graving  of  the  Bock  of 
Behistun  is  co-incident  with  the  completion  of  that 
grander  event  at  Jerusalem  (See  Ezra  vi.  15).* 

AHASUEBUS,   XEBXES. 

To  Darius  succeeds  Xerxes ;  strongly  conjectured,  as 
we  previously  intimated,  to  be  the  third  Ahasuerus  of 
the  Bible,  and  whose  name,  in  its  Greek  form,  is  on  the 
vase,  p.  405.  It  is  surmised  that  Ahasuerus,  which 
reads  Achshurush,  is  merely  the  Hebrew  corruption  of 
Xerxes.  If  A,  which  is  only  an  afiSx,  be  taken  away 
from  this,  it  loaves  Clishurush  or  Chslieresh.  On  the 
vase,  the  Assyrian  name  reads  Khisiharsaha ;  in  the 
Persian  Khshayarsha,  and  in  the  Egyptian,  Khshyarsha, 
The  Sanscrit  root  from  which  Xerxes  is  derived  is  Kshi 
— ^to  rule.  If  this  deduction  be  correct  (and  it  is  con- 
firmed in  the  latest  Biblical  Dictionaries),  the  Xerxes  of 
the  Greeks,  who  succeeded  his  father,  Darius,  B.C.  485, 
and  with  an  army,  as  it  is  said,  of  two  or  three  millions 
of  men,  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Salamis  (then 
hastily  retreating  to  Persia,  and  giving  himself  up  to 
luxury  and  pleasure),  was  no  other  than  the  Ahasuerus 
of  the  Book  of  Esther.  Herodotus  tells  us  he  was  the 
tallest  and  handsomest  man  in  Persia.  The  banquet 
described  in  the  first  chapter  of  Esther  takes  place  in  the 
third  year  of  his  reign,  which  agrees  with  what  we  know 
of  the  history  of  Xerxes,  who,  after  his  return  from 
Egypt,  would  be  likely  to  summon  a  council  of  his 
princes  when  attempting  the  invasion  of  Greece.     The 

*  Sir  Henry  supposes  the  sculptures  of  Behistun  to  hare  been  exe. 
cufced  in  the  filth  year  of  Darius. 
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disgrace  of  Yashti  then  takes  place,  and  it  is  not  till 
foMT  years  afterwards,  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  kin^s 
reign,  that  Esther  is  raised  to  the  throne. 

MEDES  AND  PERSIANS. 

When  the  Median  power  merged  in  the  Persian, 
the  Persians  called  themselves  Aryans,  and  the(ir 
language  belongs  to  the  Aryan  group ;  and  now  Max 
Muller,  the  present  Oxford  Professor  of  the  Scieoioe  of 
Langoage,  daims  this  speech  for  an  elder  branch  of  iha 
Indo-European  family.  He  places  just  after  the  dialects 
of  India  the  speech  of  the  gipsies  (the  outcasts  of 
Elam)  and  the  dialects  of  Persia  (see  p.  800) ;  then 
follow  the  languages  of  Afghanistan,  Kurdistan,  Armckiiay 
all  our  British  varieties  of  speech,  and  those  of  Bar** 
tugal,  Spain,  France,  Italy,  Wallachia,  Greece,  Bulgaria^ 
Bussia,  Poland,  Bohemia,  Germany,  Holland,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Norway,  Iceland  \  while  to  the  whole  varied 
number  *  Sanscrit  is  said  to  stand  in  the  relation^  not 
of  parent,  but  of  elder  sister. 

In  this  agreeable  book  we  are  not  able  to  trace  the 
foundation  for  the  poetical  statement  which  wo  find, 
''that  the  earliest  clan  of  Aryans  were  first  settled 
together,  probably  on  the  highest  elevation  of  Central 
Asia,  speaking  a  language  not  yet  Sanscrit  or  Grreek, 
or  German,  but  containing  the  dialectic  germs  of 
all — and  that  after  this  clan  broke  up,  the  ancestors 
of  the  Indians  and  Zoroastrians  must  havo  remained 
together  for  some  time  in  their  migrations  or  new  set- 
tlements.'^ Perhaps,  rather,  in  earliest  times,  as  in  later 
ones,  Elam  was  driven  out  of  her  plains  by  invading 
forces,  and  took  refuge  in  India,  as  the  Parseos  or 
comparatively  ancient  Persians  say  iliey  did  fix)m  the 
•  See  "  Science  of  Language,"  p.  173. 
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Arabs  nndor  Mohammed;  and  they  have  ever  smce 
dwelt  in  India^  undistinguished,  until  lately,  from  the 
Hindus. 

ZEND   AND    SANSCRIT. 

It  is  not  certain  but  that  the  Parsces  may  also  be 
<  he  ''  outcasts  of  Elam/' 

By  the  recent  discoveries  of  Eugene  Boumouf,  a 
French  scholar,  the  language  of  their  sacred  books,  the 
ZondAvesta,  has  wonderful  relations  with  the  ancient  San- 
scrit. An  eminent  Dane,  Erasmus  Bask,  in  1816,  started 
(or  Persia  and  India,  and  was  the  first  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  Zend.  He  proved  that  the  sacred  language 
of  the  Parsees  was  closely  connected  with  the  ancient 
language  of  the  Brahmins,  and  that  like  Sanscrit  it 
had  preserved  some  of  the  earliest  formations  of  Indo- 
Kuropean  speech.  His  researches  were  followed  out 
by  Boumouf,  and  it  was,  he  says.  Max  MuUer  who 
tirst  applied,  with  real  success,  this  ancient  Persian  key 
to  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Darius  and  Xerxes. 

Now  we  have  recovered  the  relics  of  Assyria,  and 
compare  them  with  Persepolis,  we  can  perceive  what 
was  the  ancient  Median  faith,  and,  probably,  the  patri- 
archal faith  of  Elam.  As  Shem^s  uncliosen  descendants 
the  Elamites  may  not  have  had  made  known  to  them  the 
revelation  given  to  the  Hebrews,  but  they  had  possessed 
the  memories  of  Shinar,  preserved  the  legends  of 
Cherubic  forms,  and,  like  Assur,  they  had  the  symbol  of 
the  Presence  and  the  wings,  in  the  reforming  times  of 
Zoroaster  under  Darius — as  is  evidenced  by  the  Bock 
of  Behistun.  That  king  is  said  to  have  rejected  idols, 
and  to  have  overcome  the  superstitions  by  which  the 
ancient  Magi  had  been  corrupted  through  their  inter- 
course with  Babylon. 

E  E 
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The  Magi  are  twice  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament. 

•  One  of  them  was  among  the  Chaldean  officers  sent  bj 
Nebuchadnezzar  to  Jerusalem^  under  the  title  of  Eah 
Mag  {Jer  xxxix,  13) — supposed  chief  of  the  Ma^, 

Herodotus  speaks  of  them  in  the  time  of  As^- 
agee^  as  professing  to  be  interpreters  of  dreams  ;  and  it 
ia  in  this  particulate  facaltj  that  Daniel  sapersedes  them* 
The  prophets  of  Israel  viewed  them  as  the  priests  of  the 
old  Babat  religion^ — '*  astrologers  and  atar-gazere,  and 
monthly  prognosttcators  ^'  (Isa,  xlvii.  13),  And  when 
Paniel,  taught  of  Godj  proved  himself  ton  times  wiser 

'  thttn  all  the  magicians,  he  accepted  an  offer  from  the 
ting  that  constituted  him  chief  goTernor  over  tliem  aU, 
and  most  probably  '^  Rab  Mag/^ 

The  oldest  inscription  of  Tiglath -Piles er  speiiks  of 
the  TMagians  (see  Appendix)  ^  and  a  curious  point  of 
affinity  with  the  children  of  Israel  is  shown  in  a  plate  of 
Ilyde^s  ^'  History  of  the  Old  Religion  of  Persia,"  wherein 
the  costume  of  the  Magi^  the  reversed  cap  and  turned- 
Up  toes  of  the  boots  are  a  prominent  feature. 


THE    MODERN    PABSEE3. 

The  modern  Parseos  now  resident  at  Bombaj  speiik 
of  their  religion  as  founded  in  the  reign  of  Darius 
Hystaspes,  and  again  reformedj  after  a  lapse  from  its 
primitive  purity,  in  A.D-  226.  Their  sacred  books,  many 
of  which,  however,  Alexander  had  destroyed,  were 
then  coUectedj  and  translated  fi*om  Zend  into  Pehlvii, 
the  current  language  of  Persia  at  that  time,  Hre 
temples  wore  rebuilt  for  the  worship  of  God,  and  this 
reformation  lasted  until  the  Arab  invaders  overtbrew 
all  again,  in  the  year  641 , 
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The  Parsees  then  made  a  great  exodns  from  Persia, 
and  arrived  on  the  shores  of  India.  Those  T^ho  re- 
mained in  Persia  are  still  deeply  oppressed  and 
wretched ;  but  a  hundred  tlionsand  of  the  descendants, 
of  those  who  emigrated  are  still  residing  in  the  British 
possessions  in  India.  The  Government  of  England  has 
been  highly  favourable  to  the  development  of  their 
commercial  and  enterprising  spirit.  They  are  a  people 
evidently  and  completely  distinct  from  the  races*  who 
surround  them,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  industry 
and  love  for  the  extension  of  agriculture.  They  are 
become  large  and  successful  railway  contractors,  are 
extremely  charitable  and  hospitable,  have  an  increasing 
desire  for  education ;  and  the  sons  of  their  rich  men 
perpetually  devote  themselves  to  study,  and  come  over 
to  England  for  intellectual  advantages. 

Female  education  is  also  making  daily  progress 
among  them,  and  in  their  domestic  relations  they  are 
become  almost  European.  A  Parsee^s  house  is  now 
called  ''  his  home,^'  his  wife  is  his  companion,  and  his 
children  are  his  friends.  At  this  day  they  thankfully 
acknowledge  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  England  as  their 
lawful  sovereign,  and  they  displayed  unshaken  faith  to  the 
British  Government  during  the  disastrous  days  of  re- 
bellion in  India.  These  outcasts  of  Elam  have  already 
grown  into  an  important  people,  and  can  no  longer 
be  looked  upon  as  a  band  of  fugitives  on  a  foreign 
.shore. 

They  disclaim  the  worship  of  fire,  but  pay  it  a  cer- 
tain observance  (in  their  own  words)  as  the  terrestrial 
image  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and,  therefore,  when 
engaged  in  prayer,  they  stand  before  the  lire,  or  direct 
their  face  towards  the  sun.  They  cannot  now  be  igno- 
rant of  the  written  revelation  of  God.     May  theit  inter- 


GOtirae  with  Eugknd    soon   issue  in  their  worshippnig 

Him  who  is  a  Spint  in  spirit  and  in  truth  I  , 

It  is  interesting   to   trace   in    the   histoiy    of    tliQ^ 

cient   Persians  that   ethnic   fissociation    of    the   JW- 

'  plietio   and   Semitic   elements*    which   havo   issued  m 

11  nation   of  the   group  of  Indo^urop e an    ]an- 
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'  ^^^  other  Bons  of  JaphetliTW^^BSj  shored  in 
pptowiDjt  upon  Europe  the  gift  of  tongiies  which 
J^WHjr^^tnJ^  rule  the  world  because  of  the  translation 
injbo  tiieni  of  the  powerful  Word  of  God^  and  be- 
jSMpse  one.  nation  has  ^o  learned  to  value  this  wsittks 
Wopubas  to  send  it  back  to  all  the  ancient  peoples  of  which 
rt  tolby  now  degraded  from  their  pristine  power.  There 
is  no  Assjrriaj  Media^  or  Chaldea  of  the  past,  an^  what, 
alas !  are  Arabia^  Persia,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  tinder 
the  influence  of  Mohammed  and  his  Koran  ?  But  the 
night  wanes  and  the  day  dawns. 

**  Thou  hfttt  magnifiod  tbj  Word  aboTe  all  thy  name.** 

It  was  said  to  the  disciples  of  Christ — 

**  Te  ihall  be  witnesaes  to  me,  both  in  Jeroaalem  and  in  aU  Jndea^  and 
in  Samaria)  and  unto  the  uttermost  parte  of  the  earth." 

The  true  "seed''  is  now  ever  sowing  in  ''the 
field  of  the  world,"  and  the  "  witness"  is  fast  accom- 
plishing. 

THK  ASSYRIAN   TABLETS   OF  BEHISTUK. 

The  recovery  of  the  Persian  columns  of  tho^  Rock  of 
Behistunhas  thrown  further  light  on  profane  history; 
they  have  made  Herodotus  the  historian  for  our  times  • 
they  have  fixed  the  thoughts  of  men  of  letters   afresh 

*  Skm  being,  as  we  cannot  forget,  the  eldee^ia  n  of  Shenu 
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on  Gyms,  Darius,  and  Xerxes.  Zoroaster,  as  we  have 
seen,  arises  from  tlie  shades  of  mythical  story ;  and 
before  Sir  Henry  pablished,  in  1851,  the  lithographs 
from  the  third  and  Assyrian  columns  of  the  inscriptions, 
Home  few  more  names  in  Bible  history  had  been  foond— 
Nebuchadnezzar,  Babel,  and  Sargon — and  the  probable 
power  of  their  characters  pointed  out;  but  unfortu- 
nately the  Assyrian  tables  were  so  mutilated,  that  only 
the  latter  half  of  their  lines  were  available.  Hincks 
and  Botta  now  agreed  with  Bawlinson  that  these 
characters  were  Semitic ;  and  it  gave  new  interest  to 
the  third  column,  when  it  was  shown  that  the  comph- 
cuted  ^nd  uncouth  combinations  of  wedges  found  there 
were  reproduced,  with  only  slight  dissimilarities,  in  the 
multiform  records  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh. 

When  Mr.  Layard  published  his  two  volumes  of 
*'  Nineveh  and  Babylon,^^  in  1853,  he  gave  the  following 
names  known  in  Scripture,  as  found  occurring  in  various 
Assyrian  inscriptions: — 

Kings. — Jehu,  Omri,  Menahem,  Hezokiah,  Hazael, 
Merodach-Baladan,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Pharaoh,  Sargon, 
Tiglath-Pileser,  Sennacherib,  Esarhaddon,  Meshek, 
Tubal. 

Gods. — Assur,  Nergal,  Nebo,  Assarak,  Dagon,  Shal- 
maneser,  and  Bel. 

Places. — Judea,  Jerusalem,  Samaria,  Ashdod,  La- 
chish,  Damascus,  Hamath,  Tyre,  Sidon,  Gaza,  Ekron, 
Askelon,  Arvad,  Lebanon,  Egypt,  Harran,  Mesopotamia, 
Ur,  Nineveh,  Babylon,  Elam,  Shushan,  Media,  Persia, 
Ararat,  Assyria. 

RiVBBs. — Euphrates,  Tigris,  Chebar. 
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period  in  the  <irii«igr  jof  ?tli6! 
wh^i  tihiose  learned  in  this  lore  mere  wiUing  to  o>nfer 
on  their  nmtoal  jnrogress^  and  wlien  ihey  eaise  kito 
firiendlj  comparison  of  tl^  results  of  thmr  stodiea. 

Mr.  Fox  Talbot  sent  to  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Soeiefy  in 
the  year  1^56^ » trandation  of  a  cundifbnn  inBcription 
oiLAi^linder  bearing  the  name  of  Tighih^fPihemr,  mitix 
as  SAte  stating  his  object  in  wo  doing. 

He  remarked  that  many  persons  have  hitherto  vb> 
fiiaed  to  foelieye  in  the  truth  of  the  system  by  wiiicdi 
Dr.  Hincks  and  Sir  H.  Bawlinson  haye  interpreted  the 
GiineifannL  chanactecs^  especiaUy  the  Assyrian  onos^  be- 
oaaaet they  are  Isd  to  nndera^nd.that  each  cuneifonn 
j^oup  j<cf)i«sent8  a  syllable^  and  not  always  the  amme 
MfUakle;  sometimes  one,  jiometimes  janother;  ^Ka^ring^ 
besides^  on  different  occasions^  equally  variooB  aomuds. 
To  which  it  is  natoral  to  yeply^  ^'that  the  iA«^^Tian& 
themselves  could  never  have  read  such  writing  aiter  it 
was  written^  and  that  therefore  the  system  supposed  ta 
be  discovered  must  be  &llacious/' 
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Experience^  however^  shows  that  the  nnoertBixity 
arising  from  this  sonrce  is  not  so  great  as  might  have 
been  imagined ;  considering  the  newness  of  the  study 
there  is  a  fair  amount  of  agreement  between  different 
interpreters  in  passages  of  average  difficulty.  The  letter 
continued :  — 

''  It  is  well  known  that  Sir  H.  Bawlinsooa  is  about  to 
publish  some  of  his  translations  of  -this  q^linder  of 
Tiglath-Pilemr/^  tnmscribed  into  tiie  arJiiiary.European 
letters.  Let  Br.  HiBoks  and  M.  Opfnrt  addtlmr  versions 
of  the  same,  indepeiidently^  to  mise^  and  if  without  any 
communicatmi  wtth  eaoh  other^  aoy  special  agreement 
shall  appear  between  our  independent  vsirrions^  it  must 
indicate  that  we  have  a  true  system  for  our  gnide.^' 

There  follawed  upon  this  request  a  resolution  that 
the  experiment  «faoiild  be  tried,  and  the  following  com- 
petent judgee— tiie  veiy  Eev.  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
Dr.  WheweH,  flir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  Ifr.  Grote,  the 
Bev.  W.  Gmeton,  end  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson— kindly 
consented  tonnfiertake  the  eompariRm. 

We  «re  dde  iao  ;pre8ent  oar  :xeaci«n  with  a  drawing 
of  dupKeatocgrlindafeeflEi^sA-FSeeerin  theHosenm,'^ 
at  inscriptions  lithogrvidted  from  which  all  parties  had 
worked.  One  of  these  was  found  at  Kalah.  Sherghat, 
and  is  the  earliest  document  of  a  purely  historical  cha- 
racter which  has  as  yet  been  recovered  in  Mesopotamia  ;t 
its  date  is  fixed  by  Sir  H.  Bawlinson  at  1120  B.C.,  and 
it  contains  annals  extending  over  the  space  of  four  years. 
Tiglath-Pileser  rebuilds  a  temple  which  had  been  talmi 
down  by  his  grandfather  sixty  years  previously.  He 
claims  to  have  extended  his  conquests  over  Cappadooia, 

*  This   is  an  earlier  Tiglath-Pileser  than  the  02ie    mentioned  in 
Scripture. 

t  Bawlinson's  "  Herodotus,"  toI.  L,  p.  374,    1862. 
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byria^aod  the  Medka  and  Armeiumi  Moujitams,    We  will 
attempt  in  pages  42 1), 427  to  give  a  coirparisQii  in  columns^] 
of  the  various  traaalations,  and  further  detaik  from  SiiTj 
HeaiT  RawlinsQu^s  columinvill  be  found  in  the  Appendix^ 
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We  think  it  best  to  give  fall  extracts  from  tlia 
translated  inscriptions  in  an  Appendix,  that  we  may  not 
bi'eak  the  general  thread  of  the  subject^  whiak  is  bo 
many-sided  that  this  is  apt  to  be  the  case*  The  ^':'Mjbl^ 
gians  "  and  the  "  Copper  Tablets/'  if  rightly  read^  «re 
veiy  carious  elements  in  so  early  an  inscriptioni  wluleithe 
''  sixty''  of  kings  is  a  mode  of  reckoning  like  th«t  of  tlie 
Chinese.  Tiglath-Pileser's  motto  seems  to  be — "  Thetv 
is  not  to  me  a  second  in  war,  nor  on  eqaal  in  battle.'* 
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"  On  tlio  whole,"  says  the  late  Professor  Wilson,  one 
of  the  judges  in  this  trial,  '^  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ment, than  which  a  fairer  test  could  scarcely  be  devised, 
may  be  considered  as  establishing  almost  definitely  the 
correctness  of  the  valuation  of  the  characters  of  these 
inscriptions.  ...  It  is  somewhat  different  with 
respect  to  tho  words  of  the  language.  The  almost  in- 
variable concurrence  of  the  translators  in  the  geneml 
sense  of  the  several  paragraphs,  shows  that  they  are 
n greed  in  giving  tho  same  interpretation  to  a  very  con- 
siderable portion,  if  not  the  larger  portion,  of  the  voca- 
bulary ;  at  the  same  time,  the  differences  prove  that 
•iiuch  remains  to  be  effected  before  the  sense  of  everj- 
term  can  be  confidently  read/^ 

As  this  comparison  took  place  seven  years  ago,  there 
is  of  course  much  since  to  tell  of  further  progress. 
''  The  general  consistency  of  the  readings  with  admitted 
liistor}',"  says  the  ^'  Journal  of  Siicred  Literature,'*  for 
October  1864,  ''  of  these  newly- discovered  documents, 
is  acknowledged  by  all,  and  is  daily  receiving  fresh 
illustration.  This  agreement  is  specially  remarkable  in 
the  field  of  Jewish  history ;  and  if  there  are  any  to  whom 
the  cuneiform  records  and  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are 
alike  doubtful,  tltey  vnll  find  rather  a  singular  coinci- 
dence of  statement — a  fori  which  ought  to  arrest  their 
attention — which  cannot  be  tlis  result  of  chance^  which 
certainly  has  not  been  the  result  of  design  on  the  part 
of  the  writers  or  decipherers  on  either  side,  and  which 
only  the  supposing  of  the  truth  of  statements  on  both 
sides  can  rationally  account  for.*' 

These  cylinders  do  not  bear  any  testimony  to  the 
Indian  Vedas.  They  were  written  long  before  the 
Persian  Zend  Avesta,  they  were  inscribed  by  enemies  of 
God's  people ;  but  they  are  come  up  after  nearly  five  and 


'^"— "-  r-iiiiiiflrffflllLn.-  .1- 
«^  tib  fraH  CWk  IV  ioidi  An 
■Ml  T  HI,  md  IMBW  Ind  down  m 
•dtytmn  for  tMr  tpedal  ifonhip, 
and  bsfe  flniihad  it  rapcwifdiiy, 
and  luMre  delighted  the  hcerts  of 
their  noble  Qodihips,  mej  Ana  and 
Tol  pieteiie  me  in  power.  Mtj 
they  eapport  the  juen  of  my  Oo- 


Jina  nd  Yem,  tiie  gitiat 
lorde^end  here  made  it  greet,  aad 
haife  finiehed  it  enlm^^le♦e^y^  aad 
haTe  oonstraoted  within  it  the 
throoee  of  their  great  diTJiritiee;  ao 
maj  Ann  and  Yem  be  ^i^n■^■^^y 
propitions  nnto  me!  Hagr 'tlHy 
exalt  the  wQihi  of  my  handa  I 


tnprenty  eentories  of  Hnprisonmeiit  in  the  heart  of  the 
eardi  to  bear  witDOSs  to  the  Biblb  ;  and  their  acknovr- 
lodged  Semitic  language^  the  ksngaage  of  Aesaar,  is  said 
tobeveiyneaarakinto^and  yet  diYereefi-om,  ^ the  Jeww' 
hngoage;'^  the  Insoriptions  contain  so  many  namea  i 
liar  to  us  in  oar  Scripture  history^  and  they  so 
oor  Soriptare  chronology,  that  the  Median  and  AaByiiaax 
tablets,  the  third  colnmnB  of  the  Inscription  at  Behisten, 
fattiro  a  far  deeper  interest  for  ns  than  theo  Persian 
reeordi,  or  first  oohmmB,  and  are  fnlly  wor&  tiie  -bIk 
meaae  labour  and  puns  whidi  their  few  stndcBrte  aone 
bdatowiHg  upon  tiiem. 
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I>B.  HncKi.  Bb.  Qpeibt. 

The  htmqueUnff'houie  of  Iv^  mj  The  Bit-hamr  of  Ao,  vhioh 
lord,  which  Samsi- Jo,  champion  of  Shamshi  Ao,  soyereign  of  Assyria, 
Assur,  son  of  Ismi-dagan,  champion   eon  of  Ismi-dagan,  sorereign  of  As- 

of  Assur,  and  so  forth,  had  built,  iyna^  had  built Its  place 

was   deoayad   and   daafcrojed.      I  1  waaFwejwd  (f).   Iftom  its  fbonda- 
cleanedontiftvaite.    Ifaniltit^nlii  iuns  mridl  iU  ontmiing  I  made  a 

burMd  fanflks.  6om  the  foimdatian  hmkwoAt  on  ihe  rtffeolHs 

to  tfaa^opiag.   I  pat  it  inits  fboner  Jb  Ae  miidto  IwmmaaM.  high 
state,Mid  ^i^TM  i»tiM  it    I  oiEBred  ^ilMi  4o  aqr.ifliEdJUi. 
withm  it  lodfcmi  Monfiow  to  is, 
mj^locd. 


As  I  hare  laboofed  on  this  ez-  As  T  harfttwiifffffifi^f^^^— ^"''» 

eeUeat  (hoittse,  the  aoeisnttaBiple  for  house,  the  rtauaMo  tanpfo  faulke 

the  rflSiidanoe  of  Ann  «od  Jo,  the  dwelling  of  Ann  and  4a,  tiw,gwit 

greatf^,  nqr  lends,  and  luvfe  not  gods,Bi7  loBdi,iaBdiiaveasotjfB»- 

iiM  iije,  and  have  kft  nothing  fmr  fuiad  tbem ;  aal  JMwemi 

ano^er  work,  and  have  finiwbad  it  the  oomaottn^g  ef  aia, 

in  good  time,  and  ha?e  |;iadd«iafl  tenntnatedittotliatf  JunaD^li 

the  hearts  of  their  great  godshipe;  luiTe  obliged  At  v^sh*  tg  •Anr 

so  maj  Ann  and  Jo  auefy  dowpus  difinity,  m^  Aan  JMdAo.il 

me  about!  .Uessmel 

M.  JOACHIM  MBNAHT^  A  VOSW  BSCXHaODDB. 

Oriental  learning  seeaiRA  neoBSsary  i 
far  entering  on  this  field  nf  stndjr^  but  a ! 
M.  Joachim  Menant^  wko^  an&oriaed  i^  ike  dSbnariiL 
government^  came  oyer  to  sbidy  tiw  idcb,  .nkne  dfiaii-^ 
scriptions  in  our  Mnflemn/.liaa^.lsy  aeiveual  -* wudfli^idlBBaMDi 
imiilLliglit  on  the  qaestion,aade8peciBll7  oBe  tBBsting  on 
Arwkole  history  of  Cimeffiirm  writing  and  its  decipher- 
ment. (See  ^'  Les  Ecritures  Cmieiformes/')  He  speaks 
of  the  first  Turanian  origin  of  the  character  being  hiero- 
glyphic, of  which  the  celebrated  Black  Stone  of  Shush, 
given  in  Mr.  Loftus^s  volume,  from  a  sketch  by  Captain 
'Montcith,  is  perhaps  a  specimen. 


4:^6 


X  BLA.CK  STOK£. 


This  stone  itself  is  at  Susa ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  a 
powerful  talisman  against  the  plague,  and  yet  it  ha4  been 


iif«i 


THE   BLACK     STUXF.     OF    SHUdU. 


blown  up  with  gunpowder  in  search  of  treasure  it  might 
contain,  but  the  fragments  were  collected  and  built  into 


\ 
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:i  pillar  in  tte  verandah  of  tho  tomb  of  Daniel.  Mr. 
Ijoftus  made  every  effort  to  see  and  rccopy  it,  but  in 
vain. 

LKTTBKS  WITHOUT  Ar.ROW-HKADS. 

To  hieroglypbics  succeeded  a  rude  sketchy  chii- 
ractcjp  which  might  be  termed  hieratic,  after  the  Egyp- 
tian^ but  the  imago  intended  was  soon  lost  in  the 
hieratic,  which  belonged  to  Urukh's  time,  and  is  seen 
upon  his  bricks.  Mr.  Layard  found  on  a  slab  at 
Nimroud,  forming  part  of  a  wall  in  the  South-west 
Palace,  one  line  of  writing,  in  which  the  characters 
were  thus  formed : — * 

E^<j=ft:TTTTttTk"R« 
Ifl'iTWtlTTT  tTPTl 

It  occurred  beneath  the  usual  inscription  and  was  but 
s^lightly  cut ;  Mr.  Layard  adds  :  *'  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  primitive  elements  of  the  Assyrian  letters  were 
merely  simple  lines,  the  arrow-head  being  a  subse- 
quent embellishment.  It  is  evident  that  by  substituting 
the  wedge  or  arrow-head  for  the  lines  in  the  abovo  in- 
scription, the  characters  would  resemble  such  as  are 
found  in  the  earliest  Assyrian  monuments.  The  simple 
letters  may  have  been  used  in  documents  which  were  to 
i>e  written  easily  and  quickly,  as  the  more  elaborate' 
monumental  characters  required  time  and  care. 

''  Nor  is  the  element  of  the  most  ancient  form  of 
monumental  writing  always  the  arrow-head,  it  sometimes 

•  See  "  Ninereh  and  its  Remain?,"  vol.  ii.  p.  179. 


ISO 


A   CLAY    UBEAEY. 


aasotnea  the  shape  of  a  hammer  on  painted  bricks^  from 
the  Eastern  Palace  at  Nimroud/' 

Wo  must  leave  it  to  the  readers  of  M.  Menant  and  Dn 
Oppert  to 'study  tho  alphabet  of  NmsFeh  in  Etiropeaii 
letters ;  to  b©  introdaced  to  the  syllabic  sounds  and  the 
stubborn  myeteriea  of  '*  poly- phones/'  with  which  the 
invincible  patience  of  aU  parties  contiuues  to  deal, 
somewhat  encooraged  and  aided  by  a  \'aluable  set  of 
tablets  and  cylinders  which  Mr,  Layard  broug^ht  from 
Seunacherib's  palace  at  Kouyimjik,  and  which  prov© 
to  bo  not  tho  least  important  of  his  spoils.  Theyv 
measure  about  nine  inches  by  six,  and  "  strewed  tho 
floop  of  two  small  chambers  to  the  height  of  a  foot  from 
the1|floor.'^  They  were  the  debris  of  the  royal  libnoy, 
and  Sir  Henry  calls  them  '^a  real  treasure-honBe  of 
discovery/' 

"a  clay  mbbaby/' 
"  It  would  seem/'  says  Oppert^  "that  the  nxmsoal 
diffioolties  which  are  now  felt  in  the  reading  of  the  old 
Ghfiidee  monuments  had  been  felt  likewise  by  the  lite- 
rati of  Nineveh.  It  is  therefore  intelligible  that  Sar- 
danapaluB  III.^  son  of  Esarhaddon>  resolved  to  institate 
a  day  library^  which^  as  the  inscriptions  declare^  niiglit 
facilitate  the  knowledge  of  religion/'  Sardanapalns^  as 
rendered  by  M.  Oppert  ("  Exped.  Scientifiqne/'  voL  ii. 
p.  862),  thus  avows  his  purpose : — 

*  Mr.  FoTster  dedares  that  this  latter  speeimen  is  so  cdettrljr  "^ 
HmYABino  writing,  that  he  ootdd  not  resist  attempting  to  truialata  it, 
and  he  finds  it  to  be— as  read  &om  left  to  right—*'  Csmxstbd  tooxtkxb 
— PADTTBD  BBI0K8."  For  his  belief  that  the  language  of  Aasjm  was 
old  Arabio^  see  his  ''One  Prixnefal Language,"  toL  iii. 
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**flvd«MiMhii»  kinf  of  tfaewozid,]uiigof  Aiiyii^toiiluMiflMP  fod 
Nebo  and  the  goddeii  ^CmdoU  hAW  givMi  eurt  to  bMr  and  6j«t  to  mc^ 

that  which  is  the  haae  of  goTemment  Thej.haye  rerealed  to  the  Kjogs, 
m J  predeoeiion,  the  rnlei  of  this  Cuneiform  writing.  In  pietj  towardi 
Nebo,  the  god  who  joins  letters  together  contrariwise  to  their  phonetic 
value,  I  hATe  written  these  tablets,  I  haye  signed  them,  I  have  xatnged 
them  in  the  midrt  of  mj  palace  for  the  instruction  of  mj  subjects." 

Haw  little  that  Idng  foresaw  that  the  Almighty  eon- 
troUer  of  men  and  things  loouldshut  up  his  tablets  in  that 
palace  for  use  five  and  twenty  centuries  after  his  time  ! 

STLLABASIE8. 

Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  now  calls  them  ''  Syllabaries." 
Some  of  them  explain  short  syllables  by  signs,  others 
give  the  meaning  of  hitherto  unsaspected  monograms ; 
others  explain  complex  groups  of  characters ;  others 
are  dictionaries  of  synonyms;  and  some  are  Scythic- 
Assyrian  dictionaries.  From  all,  however,  it  seems 
proved,  that  cuneiform  writing  came,  hke  all  other 
writing,  out  of  hieroglyphics  or  pictures  at  first,  and 
these  being  used  by  different  people,  stood  for  different 
sounds,  as  the  figure  4,  for  instance,  is  in  French 
rendered  quatre,  in  German  vierj  in  'English  four . 

PHOBNICIAH  CHASACTEB8. 

A  few  bi-lingual  tablets  were  found,  containing 
scraps  of  cuneiform  writing  with  its  equivalent  in  Phoe- 
nician characters,  and  ''  these  so  far  as  they  go,  furnish 
satisfactory  confirmation.*'  Such  are  the  names  upon 
the  lion-weights  discovered  by  Layard,  and  which  Sir 
Henry  Eawlinson  in  his  most  recent  pamphlet,  read 
before  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  confirms,  as  '"Tiglath- 
Pileser,  Shalmaneser,  Sargon,  and  Sennacherib.'*  In 
the  same  paper  he  says,  ''  Tliat  it  is  not  improbable  that 
these  Phoenician  characters  may  have  been  known  and 


amployed  at  the  same  timo  with  the  Asgjrian  and 
Babylonian,  by  Syrian  artificers  established  at  ^Ninertli 
in  the  prosecntion  of  their  trades/'  In  the  same  recent 
document  he  make^  another  very  intereatiiig  admission 
—that  he  see  a  no  reason  against  at  least  a  gimilar  anti- 
quity to  these  Phccnician  sig^ns,  b^ing  claimed  for  the 
Himyaritic  characters  inscribed  on  a  cylinder  found  bv 
Captain  Jones  at  Armah,  on  the  EuphrateSj  and  read, 
*'  The  cylinder  of  Barkat-bil,  the  eunuch/' 

But  we  hasten  to  a  dose.  The  Assyrian  tablets  of 
Behistun  having  been  proved  Semitic  in  the  constmc- 
tion  of  their  language,  must  of  coarse  have  great  affi- 
uities  with  all  the  Semitic  fiimily  of  langnag^fs.  I^ist 
not  a  large  one, 

■  The  Hebiewj  the  Phoenician,  the  SyriaCj  the  Cbaldee, 
the  Himyaritic^  and  the  Arabic^  may  all  render  invalaable 
help  with  their  ancient  roots,  even  though  the  door  of 
Assures  dead  language  has  been  opened  by  Aryan  and 
Turanian  sisters,  who  stood,  and  had  stood  for  ages,  in 
the  order  of  Providence,  at  the  door  of  its  tomb.         ^ 


COUNT   GOBIKEAU.  ,r,,  .- 

Count  Qobineau,  the  French  Ambassador  to  Perefa^ 
has  lately  written  two  volumes  to  prove  the  truth  of  his 
assertion,  that  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  are  Arabk>— 
the  ancient  Mesopotamian  Arabic ;  which  he  calls  a  vast 
mosaic  of  words  that  were  never  all  spoken  at  one  time. 
As  if,  he  says,  one  of  our  modem  vocabularies  Wev0  to 
unite  with  all  words  now  current  in  modern  society, 
all  the  variety  of  patois  that  had  ever  been  curreiit,  in 
all  the  provinces,  between  the  tenth  and  the  nineteti^tii 
centuries,  and  were  to  call  it  the  French  language. 

But,  certainly,  it  is  only  the  fact  of  walking  that 
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proves  walking  power.  Connt  Gobineau  does  not  make 
stn$e  with  Ids  old  Arabic ;  lie  declares  that  the  Assy- 
rians believed  so  strongly  in  evil  spirits  (which  is  not 
impossible)  that  the  sculptures  are  covered  with  talis' 
mans,  these  being  considered  their  only  source  of  safety ; 
and  such  talismans  he  believes  to  have  been  an  invoca- 
tion of  some  Good,  or  a  depreciation  of  some  Evil  being, 
and  in  evidence  of  the  same,  produces  the  following 
strange  syllables : — 

Hu,  ho,  ha  ka  ha  ko, 
Ho,  ho,  ho  hak. 
Lin,  Ud,  Ud,  etc. 

Which  he  translates — 

Le  chef,  le  fort,  le  chef. 

La  splendeur,  le  juste,  la  splendeur. 

La  luxni^re,  le  bonhear. 

Le  g^missant,  le  destructeur,  le  l&che. 
L*eimemi,  le  torta,  llmpuissant. 

He  considers  the  subject  of  these  talismans  to  be 
always  the  same,  and  that  they  were  written  across  the 
figures  to  preserve  them ;  and  he  quotes,  in  favour  of  his 
opinion,  the  known  habits  of  the  modem  Persians,  who 
still  employ  taUsmans,  written  under  a  certain  star,  and 
at  a  certain  hour.  If  they  erect  an  edifice  they  always 
bury  a  talismanic  brick  in  its  fonndations,  which  defends 
it  from  the  incursions  of  scorpions  and  of  demons.  All 
Persia,  he  says,  respects  amulets,  and  the  earthen  tablets 
of  Kerbela  with  the  name  of  Allah,  Mohammed,  or  Ah 
upon  tiiiem ;  while  in  the  houses  of  the  poor,  who  canAot 
afford  graven  bricks,  or  stones,  a  piece  of  written  paper 
is  attached  to  the  cornice.  The  Parsees,  he  adds,  carried 
this  ancient  habit  to  India,  and  in  the  valleys  of  Gtijerat, 
even  suspended  to  trees  and  rocks,  such  magical  affiches. 

¥  F 
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^ihe  damolition  of  hiB  A&sjriELii  We  eiubodiea  tha^i 
'*^^t)f  mdignntioiL,  Opiniom^  on  tlii^  subject,  it  appeoTB^  < 
Bcaraely  be  dispaiSaiQii&telj  aad  paJmlj  cousidenHlj . 
therefore  neither  party  are  likely  to  le&m  irom  their 
opponentSp  Mr,  Forater  cmmot  bo  listened  to  on  hi&  own 
Supreme  Sinaitic  subjectj  because  he  too  has  entered  the 
lists  against  the  gr^t  diaoovererg  and  readers  of  Ninerdi 
and  Khorsabad.  He  has  a  new  reading  for  the  Obelisk, 
which  he  supposes  to  be  the  comiog  in  of  a  large  pedes- 
trian caravan  to  the  '*  Agoraj"  or  market-place  of  Nia9^ 
Teh*  HiB  readings  of  the  language  of  Afiaym  are  by  jUir 
old  Arabic,  and  he  quotes  Mr.  Layard^s  own  words  from 
"  Nineveh  and  its  Remains/'  vol.  ii.  p*  164.  **  Two  cha- 
ractera  appear  to  have  been  in  use  at  one  time  among  the 
Assyrians.  One,  the  cuneiform  or  arrow-headod^  as  in 
Egypt,  was  probably  the  hieroglyphic,  and  principally 
employed  for  monumental  records ;  the  othinrj:  iibe  cor^ 
sivQj  or  hieratic^  may  have  been  used  in  dixmrnents  of  a 
private  nature^  or  for  records  of  public  jeventatOf.iiiinQr 
importance.  Tlie  cursive  res&mbles  the  mniHng  of  the 
Phcomcians,  PaJmyrenea,  Babylonians,  and  Jewe^;  m  &ct, 
the  .dbaFacter^  which,  under  a  few  unessential  nciodifica- 
tioxis,  was  COMMON  to  the  nations  a^peakingaognaiedialecis 
of  one  language,  variously  termed  the  Semi^  Aanxifiaa, 
or^  more  appropriately,  Sybo-Aiubian/' 

Xbemost  interesting  part  of  Counts  GrQbin^9auVl^lg»ok.i8 
thatiawhiahhe  brings  proo&that  hisold  MnnojititiiTnkn 
Arabic.was  the/'aramyet'^of  the  Bible,  tbet^iiaaisjet'^ 
of  the  old  oriental  ^writers.  He  j^cdnts  to  thnlTlBiiimun  jn 
this  laognagi^,  xwhich  aiss  uQLtaQU)liUed  iia 
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Hebrew  book  of  Ezra^  and  wMch  the  'mfirgiu  of  oiur 
Bibles  tells  ns  are  in  Chaldee. 

These  portions  extend  from  chap.  iv.  yewe  8  to  ohap. 
vi.  Terse  18^.  and  chap.  vii.  yerses  12  to  26;  and  itmnst 
be  observed  that  not  only  tlie  Persian  deoreos  ^but  the 
narroHve  iUelf  in  the  first  portions,  is  also  Oh^ldee. 
The  likeness  which  M.  Gobineaa  wishes  to  prove  to 
common  readers  between  Chaldee  and  Hebrew,  will  bo 
apparent  in  his  quotation  of  an  isolated  verse  in  Chaldee, 
found  in  Jer.  x.  11. 

It  appears  to  be  spoken  to  the  heathen— 

**  Thas  shall  je  saj  unto  them,  the  g^ods  that  hare  not  inidB  tho 
haayens  and  the  earth,  even  they  ihall  perish  from  the  euthy^andlipom: 
under,  theee  iMarens.'' 

THE  SAME  PBOH  A  HBBBBW  BDBLB  US  BOXAV  LBTTBB8. 

**  Kedna  tamrun  lehum  elaheija  dj  shemaja  veerga  la  febada  jebeda 
mecroe  yemin  takhut  themeja  Eleh." 

THB  SAME  7B0H  AK  AEABIC  BIBLE  IV  BOXAH  LBTTBBS. 

**  Eedu  temrun  lehum  alaha  21  aemja  ye  arak  la  aebdu  jobedu  maarak 
yemin  takhut  lenja  aleh." 

The  latter  translation  M.  le  Comte>beliQ¥fiS!to,b0  an 
authentic  speciiaen  of  itha  Chaldee  or  Symc,  or  old 
Arabic  of  700  yesos  before  our  erA  (not  ^  Ambic  of 
the  old  Arabian  poets,  but  the  old  Mesapotomian 
Arabic),  and  the  langua^  of  the  Ajasyriim  inscriptions. 
And  this,  he  maintains,. was  1  more  iamiJiar  to.tba.  Jews 
of  the  captivity,  thaa  the  idiom  of  th^ir^fotberSi 

He  then  dilates  on  tiie  primeV(!ilaAtiq]aity  of  tbi^  old 
Arabic.  '^  It  isimpossible,''  he  aays,  "iw  the  natimte  of 
Arabic  roots  to  bend  to  growths  or.develppmantdt^liiich 
did  not  at  first  belong  to  them,  and  hence  the  secret  of 
80  much  stability.    They  have  never  submitted  to  deri- 


4m  ^WO   SIDES   OF  TH£   SttlELD. 

vatiotiB  like  those  of  the  Aryan  languages.  The  vrordgi 
empbyed  in  these  fragmonta  of  Ezra  and  Jeremiah  mtfi 
fi^^daj  what  thej  were  250O  year^  ago-" 

♦  The  Arab  tongue  is  more  ancient  than  any  sjatem  of 
writing  it;  the  writing  was  imposed  upon  it.  Arttbic 
roots  do  not  build  into  other  words,  hut  thej  chongi? 
their  own  consonants  at  pleasure— V  into  B,  T  into  S. 
*' Before  lalam/^  says  an  old  Arabic  writer,  "  they  mada 
uiiO  of  a  mode  of  writing  of  which  each  letter  pofisesaed 
two  or  three  values/^*  oJ« 

Tke  absence  of  expressed  vowels,  and  the  nhnrnMiff . 
i^aparation  in  words,  of  course  constitute  the  pinncipi! 
fliS^culties  in  the  decipherment  of  Semitic  nioniimenU»» 
It  requires  immense  sagacity  and  long  and  patient  ktudf 
m  ft  modem  reader,  to  be  at  all  able  to  meet  wucJi 
nhuoBt  insuperable  difficulties. 
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This  sagacity^  however^  and  this  patience^  with  a 
personal  knowledge  of  the  Mesopotamian  field,  it  .may 
be  most  truly  said,  have  been  brought  to  the  work  by 
the  Bawlinson  school. 

Sir  H.  Bawlinson,  in  his  Sixth  Essay,  in  his  first  toI. 
of  "  Herodotus,''  remarks,  "  There  was  not  x>erhapa  in 
the  very  earliest  ages,  that  essential  linguistic  diflferenee 
between  Hamitic  and  Semitic  nations  which  wonld  enable 
an  inquirer  at  the  present  day  to  determine  pbsitiyely 
from  mere  monumental  records  to  which  families  certain 
races  respectiyely  belonged.  Although  the  Hamitic  Iim- 
guage  of  Babylon  in  the  use  of  post-positions  «kid 
particles,  and  sufBxes,  approaches  to  the  character  of  a 

*  Are  these  Sir  Henry's  <<  polTphones  '7 
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Scythic  or  Turanian,  or  Japhetic,  rather  than  a  Semitic 
tongue,  yet  a  large  portion  of  its  vocabulary  is  absolately 
identical  with  that  which  was  afterwards  continued  in 
Assyrian  Arabic,  and  the  cognate  dialects,  and  the 
verbal  formations  in  Hamitic,  Babylonian,  and  Semitic 
Assyrian,  I  find,^'  says  Sir  Henry,  ''  to  exhibit  in  many 
respects  the  closest  resemblance/' 

Still  it  is  evident  that  there  arose  an  Aryan  race 
who  had  a  language,  which  afterwards  blended  with  tht» 
Persian,  and  further  with  the  Indo-European.  Darius, 
the  writer  of  the  rock,  lived  in  the  times  of  the  reform- 
ing Zoroaster,  and  Zoroaster  but  revived  the  faith  t)f 
the  Aryan  Medes  and  crystallized  their  language,  as 
it  were,  in  the  language  of  the  Zend  Avesta.  it  is 
not  Ukely,  therefore,  that  the  language  of  the  Aryau 
kingdom  was  Syriac  or  Chaldee,  although  letters  writteu 
to  the  king  in  Syriac  (by  the  exiled  residents  "  whom 
the  great  and  noble  Asnapper  had  brought  over  and  set 
in  the  cities  of  Samaria'^)  might  be  noU^v/raUy  ansiverrd 
in  Syriac  also. 

M.  Gobineau  does  not  appear  to  deny  the  fact  that 
there  are  three  diflferent  languages  on  the  tablets  of 
Behistun.  He  would  only  declare  that  the  third  or 
Assyrian  is  old  Arabic.  If  so,  let  him  read  it  and  make 
sense  of  it.  Otherwise  we  must  still  believe  in  the 
more  successful  efforts  of  his  opponents. 

''The  old  stones  of  Nineveh,'^  says  M.  Menaut, 
''  came  not  to  light  till  the  science  of  comparative  philo- 
logy could  trace  the  most  delicate  relations  of  languages. 
The  nineteenth  century  considers  this  to  be  its  most 
powerful  means  of  investigation  and  discovery;  its 
domain  is  these  old  monuments,  such  relics  as  hav(^ 
outlived  the  jealousies  of  their  coevals^  and  stand 
before  men  who  can  respect  the  past.'' 


4SS  THs  TiiBTrnm  ov 

THi  nracmrtioli  tttAiMBK 

Wb-<tttL  now,  ilier«roie;  take  ttlitttnrdk^  thMagMAft 
IKnefidi'Gfalleries  of  tlie  BHtiaH  HnMun;  witU  toiMttii 
gmretgr  thAtr  vte  may  grtitefiilly  acoept  the  gniAuM  of 
OoBenrtib  ttre  rtOl  ooouBtaiitljr  Utad^mg  the  Chuieiftm 
toBorfjftions  within  the  shelter  of  its  noble  walls.  IShfff 
mtj  differ  among  themselveffaft  ib  intrictftepclintB  wlifali 
the  puBlio  cannot  follow^  and  even  vary  five^aud-twenij 
Tsamin  tiieif  chronology,  and  yet  be  safe  gaidas  wUb 
they  htoep  tothe  &ds  of  the  great  Bbok; 

^'Qn'iiruioiplfa/^  saya  M.  (^pett,  ''  we  Mgasd  aa  mt 
9tBsiltn^ -pfAxt  ths  (k^^  Up 

to  tfaiatfane;  1868,  no  Assyrian  discoveiyhaa  beenM^aJhi 
which  htm  not  confirmed  the  narratives  of  tiLesehiattniGld  • 
records.  The  only  doctttnent  on  the  Assyrian  chronology, 
transmitted  to  ns  by  the  Greeks — the  CanoK  of  Piolext 
— accords  within  about  a  year  with  the  datos  of  the 
Bible.^' 

M.   OPPERT  AND  THE    INSTITUTE  OF   FBAKCS. 

At  Paris,  on  the  14th  .of  August,  1863,  the  five 
academies  who  compose  the  Institute  of  France  heU 
their  annual  meeting,  at  which  the  President,  M.  Paolin 
Paris,  paid  a  solemn  homage  to  the  Bible,  in  presence 
of  some  of  the  most  learned  men  in  Europe.  He  in- 
vited the  attention  of  his  hearers  to  the  especial  yaliie 
of  the  late  enterprising  researches  in  tho  territories  of 
ancient  Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  Pcrsepohs,  and  likeanss 
gave  an  historical  account  of  tho  works  undertaken  bj 
Messrs.  Layard  and  Botta,  which  had  greatly  aBtonished 
the  Bedouin  Arabs  of  those  countries.  ''  Onr  &theny 
and  we  after  thcm,^'  said  they,  ^' have  for  hundreds  df 
years  pitched  our  tents  in  these  places,  but  without 
knowing  that  there  was  anything  remarkable   buried 
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there ;  and  now  you  Franks  faa¥e  no  sooner  arrived^  with 
your  measuring  sticks^  than  you  hav^e'traoed  the  plan  of 
the  country^  and  brought  to>  light  magnificent  temples 
and  numerous  treasures.  Is  it  your  books  or  your 
prophets  tiiat  have  revealed  Miese  secrets  to  you  ?" 

"Yes,"  added  the  President;  'Hhese  Europeans 
might  hare  replied,  "t7  is  true  that  our  Books  amd  our 
Prophets  have  made  us  acquainted  with  these  cities,  so 
long  buried  under  your  villages,  but  which,  now  re- 
discovered) bear  testimony  to  the  trutti  cX' their  accounts, 
and  their  predictions/' 

The  biennial  prize  of  20,000  francs  was  then  adjndged 
by  the  Institute,  at  the  order  of  the  Emperor,  to  the 
laborious  and  persevering  eflfbrts  of  M.  Jules  Oppert,  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  Cuneiform  inscriptions;  and  the 
applause  of  the  audience  showed  with  what  favour  the 
communication  was  received. 

These  particulars  were  given  us  by  the  Rev.  E. 
Petavel,  author  of  '^  The  Bible  in  France,''  who  beaars  a 
name  long  identified  with  care  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Jews.  He  remarked  ''  that  there  was  a  fact  on  whidi 
M.  Faulin  Paris  did  not  comment  to  his  hearers,  and 
this  fi^t  was,  that  M.  Oppert  is  a  Jew.  Is  it  not 
worthy  of  notice,  that  it  is  an  Israelite  interpreter 
who  reads  the  monuments  of  that  Assyria  which  re- 
tained his  fethers  captive,  and  explains  the  language  of 
these  Stones,  which  seem  brought  forth  from  their  grave 
expressly  to  confound  the  incredulity  of  modem  adver- 
saries of  our  Holy  Scriptures  ?.  If  disciples  '  should 
hold  their  peace,  the  stones  would  immediately  csy 
out.'  (Luke  xix.  40.)'' 

Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  in  a  letter  to  the  '^  AthenaDum" 
of  August,  1863,  congratulated  ''those-  who  are  inte- 
rested in  Cuneiform  research  on  two  recent  circumstances; 


of  ^,000  francs  on H.  Opjfmi^fyfimMw^  niiimqmtkm 
mmdm,  ^kmhf  gMtante^Ajililt  IwjMif  iipwii|ri|iii^ 

tirthiwiicMH  *.  ftirtbBr.,-flBia&  tiptltT  tin, 

Qmijli  BiAqrJkiiii%  io  be  iiadfldblwi^iqoBig:  titt*  i 

!IW1dflk  Arabift,  in  Gomied6om^milkiim^^^ 

I  We  eveiy  hope/^  aaid  Sir  Onnf^ !"/. Jli^.iKsiBti^^ 
eou^  of  t^  year  11^  ahall  li'^w^ohip  Amyuim^M^  ^|j^^|^p« 
io  bur  toiowledge  of  ilie  eadj  mbyloniaa  iBmjm 


BABYLON. 

In  treating  of  Assyrian  remains  and  inscriptions  it 
may  be  well  to  observe^  that  no  Babylonicm  OaUeries 
invite  our  research,  Babylon  is  so  utterly  desolate  and 
fallen  that  nothing  of  it  is  left.  Once  the  noblest 
city  on  which  the  sun  ever  shone ;  situated  in  a  vast 
and  fertile  plain;  watered  by  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris;  the  soil  never  brought  forth  less^  according  to 
Strabo^  than  three  hundred  fold ;  whilst  the  grain  was 
also  of  prodigious  size.  Such  was  the  '^  Chaldees'  excel* 
lency/'  says  Dr.  Keith,  ^'that  it  departed  not  on  the 
first  conquest,  nor  on  the  final  loss  of  either  Ninevcih  or 
Babylon  as  its  capital,  but  one  metropolis  of  Ajs^ym 
rose  after  another  in  the  land  of  Chaldea,  when  tbeac 
had  ceased  to  be  the  '  glory  of  kingdoms.' '' 

The  soil  and  climate  of  the  region  were  the  last  that 
man  could  have  supposed  could  have  become ''  desolate;'' 
and  even  in  the  seventh  century  after  Christ  Chaldea 
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was  the  scene  of  vast  magnificence  in  the  reign  of 
Chosroes ;  aflber  that  time  came  many  ages  of  mutilated 
remains  and  mouldering  decay. 

Subsequently  to  Mr.  Layard's  astonishing  discoyeries 
in  the  mounds  of  Nineveh^  he  thus  speaks  of  explorations 
among  tiie  ruins  of  Babylon : — "  They  were  far  less  nu- 
merous and  important  than  I  could  have  anticipated, 
and  did  not  tend  to  prove  that  there  were  remains 
beneath  the  heaps  of  earth  and  rubbish  which  would  re- 
ward the  trouble  of  excavation.  Only  shapeless  piles  of 
masonry,  and  isolated  walls  and  piers  were  brought  to 
light,  giving  no  clue  whatever  to  the  forms  of  buildings 
to  which  they  had  belonged.'^ 

"Sit  in  the  duit,  O  daogbler  of  the  Chaldeans — sit  on  the  ground^ 
there  is  no  throne,*'  says  the  Prophet  Isaiah. 

The  surface  of  the  mounds  consists  of  decomposed 
buildings  reduced  to  dust. 

For  the  ''  Lady  of  kingdoms,  who  said  she  should  be 
a  lady  for  ever,''  it  is  decreed  that  she  shall  no  more  be 
called  tender  and  delicate. 

**  Sit  thoQ  silent»  and  get  thee  into  darkness." 

"There  reigns  throughout  the  ruins,''  says  Mr. 
Porter,  "  a  silence  profound  as  the  grave.  The  shepherd 
makes  no  fold  for  his  flock  amidst  the  heaps  of  Babylon  ; 
and  even  the  Arabs,  who  fearlessly  traverse  the  mounds  by 
day,  will  never  remain  a  single  night  beneath  their 
shadow."  The  dread  of  evil  spirits  eflTectuaUy  prevents 
thieves ;  indeed,  they  will  not  approach  the  mounds  after 
nightfall,  for  so  it  was  written. 

**  Neither  shall  the  Arabian  pitch  tent  there ;  neither  shall  the  shep- 
herds make  their  fold  there ;  but  ivild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie  there  ;. 
and  their  houses  shall  be  fnll  of  doleful  creatares ;  and  owls  shall  dwell 
ihere,  and  satyrs  (goats)  shall  dsnoe  there.*'— Iia.  xiiL  20^2S. 
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u  \y^  founct  maiiy  dens  of  wild  beasts,^'  say  Ricli  W 
Baddngbam^  *'  and  abundance  of  porcapino  quills,  and  m 
most  of  the  caviticB  bats  and  owls  i  the  caverns,  onc^ilie 
lAttmbera  of  majegty,  are  now  the  refdg^e  of  jaok&k; 
llie  moutba  of  their  entrances  are  fiferowed  witt  th©  bon© 
of  gbeep  and  goatB,  and  ^  loatbsomo  snciell  iaau^a  fiwa 
the  dens.  Two  or  three  majeatic  lions  were  soea  oh  tie 
heights  of  the  Temple  of  BeluSj  as  Sir  Robert  K^r  Porter 
approached  it/' 

All  this  has  been  ftdlj  dencribed  to  the  world  only  inAe 
nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  em.  The  doom  utlmd 
five-aud-twenty  centuries  sineOj  is  seen  to  be  fulfilled 
— Babylon  is  made  a  "  burnt  mountain  ^'  (Jer.  li,  25). 
On  the  summit  of  the  mound  called  the  Temple  of  Belns  i 
jire  immense  ^gments  of  brickwork,  tumbled  tog^other,  I 
and  converted  into  solid  vitrified  masses,  ^^  Thijy  moA 
either  have  been  exposed  to  the  fiercest  fire/'  &ajs  Bk)^ 
*^  or  else  have  been  scathed  by  hghtning/' 

These  vitrified  masses,  which  fell  when  "  Bel  bowed 
down,"  rest  on  the  top  of  the  ruins*  There  are  aaoii^ 
ef  them  to  build  a  fortress — but  as  it  was  written,  mm 
do  not  take  of  them  a  stone  for  foundationB,  nor  a  stcme 
for  a  comerj  they  cannot  be  hewn  or  shaped — they  are 
nn  indestructible  monument  of  human  pride  aaid  folly* 

The  mount  of  Babel  is  called  by  the  Arabs  ^'  Maldoa 
be/'  or  '^Topsy  turvey/' 

"  Her  idols  are  confounded  |  hw  imaget  mre  broken  in  pieceii,    AH 
tiiD  graf  en  imngw  of  her  gcKLs  He  l^th  brakcn  to  the  groimd."* 

Small  idols  of  clay,  brass  or  copper,  the  Sgxu^s  of 
men  or  animals,  are  sometimes  found  under  the  rains - 
but  no  sculptured  slabs,  the  ornamental  panels  of  palaces, 
have  been  discovered  aa  at  Nineveh. 
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The  French  expedition  to-  Mesopoiamm  found  at  the 
Birs  Nimroud'  a  clay  cake,  dated  from  Borsip^  the  30th 
day  of  the  sixth  month  of  the  sixteenth  year  of  Nabo- 
nid  (see  p.  49),  and  the  discovery  confirmed  the  hypo- 
thesis that  this  mound  contained  the  remains  of  Bor- 
sippa.  The  building  is  the  same  as  the  tower  of  Jupiter 
Belus,  described  by  Herodotus^  and  it  is  (see  Inscription 
in  Appendix)  elevated  on  the  very  basement  of  the  old 
Tower  of  Babel. 

Sir  Henry  Bawlinson  has  also  related  in  a  popular 
lecture  the  way  in  which  he  became  possessed  of  two 
cylinders,  which  he  took  with  his  own  hands  from  two 
comers  of  this  Birs  Nimroud ;  they  had  in  all  probabilify 
nev&i'  been  touched  since  the  finger  of  NehuduLdnezzar  heuL 
placed  them  in  iheir  hidden  niches,  "The  Arabs 
thought,"  he  says,  "my  measuring  line  was  surely  a 
magical  wand."  These  precious  relics  are  now  in  the 
Museum,  and  give  an  account  of  the  king^s  intent  in 
building  that  temple,  and  of  the  general  design  of  his 
works  in  Babylon.  According  to  the  inscription,  he 
says  that,  "another  king  before  him  had  completed 
forty-two  ammas  of  its  height,  but  he  did  not  finish  its 
head,  and  jRrom  the  lapse  of  time  it  had  become  ruined. 
That  he  (Nebuchadnezzar)  did  not  change  its  site,  nor 
did  he  destroy  its  foundation  platform,  but  that  he  re- 
built it^  and  placed  a  titular  record  in  the  part  h^  had  re- 
built," which  accordingly  Sir  Henry  has  found. 

The  seven  stages  of  this  building  were  ornamented 
almost  solely  by  colour,  the  basement  stage  being  blaok, 
the  second  orange,  the  third  bright  red,  the  fourth  golden, 
the  fifth  pale  ydlow,  the  sixth  dark  blue,  and  thaseventh 
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silver.  NebndbadnesBsar  in  dewsribing  Ids  temples  nd 
polaoes^  often  speaks  of  them  m  "  doihed  with  gold.' 
Wlien  the  setting  sunlit  up  this  tower  in  its  gknyirift 
Ae  gorgeoosHglit  of  an  Eastern  sky,  what  s  tisin  ft 
must  have  been  I  That  the  min  has  endnred  wUn  itt 
else  npon  the  spot  has  crumbled^  isthonght  to  heomg 
to  the  vitrified  day  of  flie  sixth  kyer— conTiarted  lij 
intense  heat  into  an  imperishable  mass  of  btda  Ag, 
which  has  crowned  and  kept  the  rest  togediL^. ' 

'^ Still/'  says  Dr.  Keith,  ''the  majeatio  stream  of 
the  Euphrates  wanders  like  a  pilgrim  monarch  throngii 
these  silent  rains ;  its  banks  are  hoaacy  witb  mads^  sod 
there  are  yet  seen  the  grey  osier  willows,  lika^liifaii  « 
which  the  captives  of  Isiael  hmig  their  haxps^HAJliie*: 
fused  to  be  comforted— that  Israel  on  whom  the  Lord 
will  yet  have  mercy  and  choose  them^  and  set  them  in 
their  own  land ;  and  for  them  it  is  written  that  they  shall 
take  up  this  proverb  against  the  King  of  Babylon,  and 
say — 
*  Now  hmth  the  opprenor  ceased ;  the  golden  oitj  ofMed.'— Jffi.'xir.  V* 

The  prophet  Isaiah  says  of  none  other  than  Bahjlon, 

**  Thj  wiadom  tnd  thy  knowledge  it  hath  perrerted  thee  3" 

Or,  as  it  is  written  in  the  margin,  ''  Caused  thee  to 
turn  away."  We  may  fairly,  therefore,  assume  thst 
Babylon,  like  her  great  king,  had  had  oppartnnities  of 
knowing  the  truth  revealed  of  God,  but  we  only  hear 
of  her  final  seeking  to  the  evil  one — 

"  Bj  a  multitude  of  sorceries  and  abundanee  of  enbhaatmcnla.'' 

Nineveh,  too,  is  called  ''  the  mistress  of  witchcrafts,*' 
and  not  a  few  mythological  forms  of  evil  spirits  are 
come  up  again  to  daylight,  and  appear  on  her  walls  with 
her  priests  and  kings. 
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We  have  no  space  to  enter  on  M.  Oppert's  records  of 
the  Sargonides.  The  French  excavated  Khorsabad,  and 
that  appears  to  have  been  Sargon^s  capital.  He  has  left 
numbers  of  inscriptions  on  pavements,  bulls,  and  cylin- 
ders at  Khorsabad,  and  one  at  Nimroud,  which  men- 
tions the  country  of  Judea  (Yahaouda),  and  also  the 
King  of  Elam. 

SENNACHERIB   HIS   SON. 

In  returning  from  the  Subterranean  chamber,  where 
the  si€ge  of  Lachish  ^is  taking  place,  we  notice  above  the 
head  of  Sennacherib  the  following  inscription  :— 

y  -+  <«  ^  r-<  ^Tf « I «  ^^  -  V 


ABBOW'MXASXD  ClAXlCflBl. 


which  may  be  translated,  says  Mr.  Layard,  '^  Senna- 
cherib, the  mighty  king,  king  of  the  country  of  Assyria, 
sitting  on  the  throne  of  judgment  before  (or  at  the  en- 
trance of)  the  City  of  Lachish  (Lakhisha) — I  give  per- 
mission for  its  slaughter.^' 

The  name  of  this  king  in  the  Assyrian  is  read  Tsin- 
akki-irib ;  and  the  cylinder  from  which  the  extracts  of 
Inscription  in  the  Appendix  are  taken  will  be  re- 
recognized    in    the    Museum   by    the   frame-work    in 
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which  it  fitatirls.  The  paragraphs  extracted,  as  wiB  t 
seen,  n^Iato  chiefly  to  Merodach-Baladan,  and  Kiq 
Hasekiah.   '^Omng  to  the  fact/'  says  Profoa&or  Bawlia 


onjvsn  ov  BswAcxiiaB. 

son;  ''  that  our  great  excavator  devoted  his  mail|i^9ffiyrti 
to  the  disinterment  of  the  chief  palace  of  this  king  'i 
Konyonjik;  it  has  supplied  to  our  National  coUedaon 
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almofit  half  its  tfeasores.  The  result  also  is^  that  while 
other  AssyriaaHKyrereigns  float  before  the  miad^s  eye  as 
dim  and  flhadowy  beings^  Sennacherib  stands  out  as  a 
living  and  hraathing  man — the  living  embodiment  of 
Assyrian  haaghtineas,  yiolence^  and  power/' 

Sir  iHazisy'fliiiuiiders  that  Sennacherib's  reign  lasted 
twenisy^finirgrearB^.and  that  he  made  his  records  on  this 
cylindar.  in.hifi  aixtBenth  year.  This  document  is  known  as 
the  Taylor  Cylindar ;  there  is  a  second^  called  the  Bellino 
Cylinder;  and  the  king's,  annals  have  been  compiled  not 
onlyifinmLiheee^  which  agree  very  closely^  biit  from  large 
insotiptionBibetween  ihe  limbs  of  some  Colossal  Bulls  at 
Koirpmjik,  the  upper  part  of  whose  figuros  had  been 
desteoyed. 

'^Theae  bulls/'  says  Mr.  Layard^  ''were  all  more  or 
lessiinjured.  The  same  convulsion  of  nature^  for  I  can 
scaasely  aisfanbute  it  to  any  human  violence^  that  over- 
threfw  these  great  masses^  had  shattered  some  of  them 
intoipieces^  and  scattered  the  fragments  amongst  the 
ruins.  Fortunately,  however,  the  lower  parts  of  all,  and 
conaeqnently  the  inBcriptLons,had  been  more  or  lesspre- 
sevmd,  and  to  this  tact  we  owe  the  recovery  of  some  of 
the  moat  precious  records  with  which  the  monuments  of 
the  ancient  world  have  rewarded  the  labours  of  the 
anti^pary." 

.39yna  inacripiaoiia  may  now  be  seen  in  the  Museum, 
on  :ik0  mali  behind  the  great  bulls  £rom  Xhorsa- 
bad,.at  itlie  rentranee  of  the  Egyptian  Hall.  The  name 
of  Heralriafi  npon  tihem  is  spelt  Hiskiah ;  and  the  ilurfff 
talenfa  of  gold  appointed  as  his  tribute  (see  Appendix), 
boti[L^in  the .fiffiriptoreB  and  in  the  inscriptions,  is  truly  a 
iifloincideiioe*     (See  2  Kings  xviii.  2.) 
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SHUSHAN  THE  PALACE. 


Afl  we  repass  through  the  Kouynnjik  gallery^  by 
the  light  of  the  inscriptions^  the  slabs  of  Merodach- 
Baladan^  and  the  Sosian  slabs  are  clothed  with  a  fresh 
attraction. 

The  excavations  of  Mr.  Loftas  at  Susa  have  given  a 
wonderful  freshness  to  the  descriptions  of  the  Book  of 
Esther.  Here  Ahasnems  (Xerxes)  held  his  court.  Here 
is  Daniel  '^  on  the  king's  bnsinessj"  and  here  the  prophet 
sees  his  famous  vision  of  the  ram  and  he  goat. 
(Dan.  viii.)  Here  Mr.  Loftus  has  found  the  bases  of  the 
marble  columns  of  that  splendid  palace^  once  rich  with 
white  and  green  and  blue  hangings^  and  fine  linen  and 
purple  fiustened  with  silver  rings^  sweeping  down  in 
lustrous  folds  on  their  pavements  of  coloured  marbles. 
In  those  mild  climes  the  monarchs  could  dispense  with 
massive  walls^  and  the  warm  fragrant  breeze  was  wailed 
in  from  the  verdant  plains  strewed  with  their  carpet  of 
flowers.  The  fair  city  reared  its  mighty  head  above 
groves  of  date  and  lemon  trees^  surrounded  by  rich 
pastures  and  seas  of  golden  com^  and  backed  by  snow 
clad  mountains.  By  the  side  of  its  now  desolate 
mound^  by  general  consent  of  Jews^  Sabaeans^  and 
Mohammedans^  repose  the  remains  of  the  prophet  Daniel, 
as  those  of  Jonah  are  said  to  lie  at  Nebbi  Tunus.  The 
accompanying  sketch  represents  the  mounds  by  the  side 
of  the  Biver  Ulai,  on  the  slabs  from  Susa  (see  p.  393). 
We  may  call  to  mind  the  last  words  of  Daniel  in  the 
last  chapter  of  his  prophecy. 

It  is  a  voice  from  his  tomb— 

"  Bat  thou,  O  Daniel,  ihut  up  the  wordi,  and  seal  the  book,  even  to 
the  time  of  the  end :  many  ihall  rim  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  ahaU  bo 
inoreaaad. 

0  G 
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••ind  he  iwd.  Go  tby  wajj  Denial ;  few  the  words  are  closed  ap  md 
se&led  ttU  the  tiiue  of  tb«  end. 

**  Many  slifttl  bi*  purified,  md  made  whitp,  and  tricid  ;  but  tbe  wicfcid 
fthim  do  wickedlj :  and  none  of  llie  wicked  aball  trnderat^ud :  bitl  ti^ 

wise  eball  ui^dentnad/' 

Alas !  though  we  have  long  possessed  our  Bibles, 
inosi  of  UB  are  only  at  the  threshold  of  the  study  of  the 
oarmtives  and  propheciea  which  concern  the  tistory  of 
the  Jews,  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  this  snmU  book 
may  be  read  aide  by  side  with  the  Bible,  and  ita  state- 
ineutB  tested  by  actual  reference?  We  have  often 
sought  to  spare  the  reader  this  trouble^  but  by  no  meam 
always. 

We  are  possibly,  aft^r  all,  only  at  the  cximiueiice- 
ment  of  greater  discoveries  than  these. 

Is  it  not  marvellous  that  the  Excavators  of 
Nineveh  without  choice  of  their  own,  have  been 
guided  to  the  discovery  of  aK  the  Gods  and  all  the  Kings 
of  that  region  who  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible  F  That 
such  particular  inscriptions,  also,  have  been  recovered 
and  read,  as  seem  to  give  the  succession  and  relation  of 
these  kings  to  one  another,  whether  biblical  or  non- 
biblical,  is  as  remarkable  likewise.  May  the  fact  point 
many  a  fresh  reader  to  the  Book  in  which  he  shall  find 
far  more  than  the  history  of  Assur  and  his  people-— the 
history  of  the  living  Redeemer  of  a  lost  and  ruined 
world  I 
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No.  I. 


INSCRIPTIONS  OF  TIGLATH-PILESER  I.   (1120  b.c.) 

TBAN8LATED  BY  SIB  H.   BAWLIN80N. 

T10T1A.TH-P1LE8EB,  the  powerfrd  king ;  king  of  the  four  regions ; 
king  of  all  kings ;  lord  of  lords ;  the  supreme  (P) ;  monarch  of 
monarchs ;  the  illustrious  chief,  who,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Sun-God,  being  armed  with  the  sceptre,  and  girt  with  the 
girdle  of  power  over  mankind,  rules  over  all  the  people  of  Bel; 
the  conqueror  of  many  plains  and  mountains  of  the  upper  and 
the  lower  country ;  the  conquering  hero,  the  terror  of  whose 
name  has  overwhelmed  all  regions;  the  bright  constellation, 
who,  according  to  his  power  (or  "as  he  wished"),  has  warred 
against  foreign  countries,  (and)  under  the  auspices  of  Bel — ^there 
being  no  equal  to  him — ^has  subdued  the  enemies  of  Ashur  (or 
has  made  them  obedient  to  Ashur). 

•  ••••• 


IV.  (i.  46.) 

Ashur  (and)  the  great  gods,  the  guardians  of  my  kingdom* 
who  gave  government  and  laws  to  my  dominions,  and  ordered  an 
enlarged  frontier  to  their  territory,  having  committed  to  (my) 
hand  their  valiant  and  warlike  servants,  I  have  subdued  the 
lands,  and  the  peoples,  and  the  strong  places,  and  the  kings  who 
were  hostile  to  Ashur ;  and  I  have  reduced  all  that  was  contained 
in  them.  With  a  host  (literally  a  "sixty")  of  kings  I  have 
fought  ....  and  have  imposed  on  them  the  bond  of  servi- 
tude (P).  There  is  not  to  me  a  second  in  war,  nor  an  equal  in 
battle.    I  have  added  territory  to  Assyria^  and  peoples  to  her 
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^      people.    I  have   enlar^d   the  fmntier  of  my   territories,  and 
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lUL  (iL  es.) 

From  amongrt  my  TiUfliit  sirraiita,  toiiii^ 
giiVB  Btrengtii  and  p<m«r,  in  lihirfy  of  my  ohariotB»  scieet  oob- 
paiiieB  of  nqr  troope»  and  banik  of  sqt  warrion  who  wereeqnrt 
in  lNitlileb(P)  I  gathered  together.  I  proceeded  to  the  eKteoaie 
ooantry  of  Jliltit,  which  did  Aotolwy  me:  it  oonsiated  of  strong 
moontahui  and  a  difficult  hmd.    Where  it  waaeaey  I  iimt eiaedit 

on  the  peaka  of  the  ragged  mcwmtainH,  I  tnavohed  Tioteribiid^. 
The  coontry  of  HBtla,  mce  heaps  of  stnbbte,  I  swept.  TMr 
Ughiang  nieii^  in  the  coorae  of  the  batlile^  like  chaff  T  nrisMinMl 
nmir  moveables,  their  wealth,  and  their  vahiahlee,  I  pfamdefvL 
Many  of  tibehr  cities  I  homed  with  flre.  I  imposed  on  liMir 
religions  sendee,  and  offerings,  and  tribnte. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 


IX.  (ii.  85.) 

Tiglath-Pileser,  the  illnstrions  warrior;  the  opener  of  & 
roads  of  the  oountries ;  the  subjngator  of  the  rebedlious ;  .  .  . . 
he  who  has  overran  the  whole  Magian  world.  (P) 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

xn.  (ilL  36.) 

Tiglath-Pileser,  the  powerful  king;  the  vanquisher  of  the 
disobedient ;  he  who  has  swept  the  face  of  the  earth.  (P) 

•  •  •  •  •  • 


XXIX.  (v.  99.) 

The  City  of  Khunutsa,  the  stronghold  of  the  oountiy  of 
Gomani,  I  overthrew  like  a  heap  of  stubble.    ...    .     .     I  cat  off 

their  heads  as  if  they  were  carrion  (P) ;  their  carcases  filled  the 
valleys,  and  (covered)  the  heights  of  the  mountains.  I  captured 
this  city ;  their  gods,  their  wealth,  and  their  valuables  I  carried 
o£^  and  burned  with  fire.  Three  of  their  great  castles,  which 
were  built  of  brick,  and  the  entire  city  I  destroyed  and  over- 
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threw,  and  oonyertod  into  heaps  and  moonds,  and  npon  the  site 
I  laid  down  large  stones ;  and  I  made  tablets  of  oopper,  and  I 
wrote  on  them  an  aooonnt  of  the  oonntries  which  I  had  taken  bj 
the  help  of  mj  Lord  Ashnr,  and  abont  the  taking  of  this  dty, 
and  the  bnilding  of  its  castle ;  and  npon  it  («>.,  the  stone 
foundation)  I  built  a  house  of  brioki  and  I  set  up  within  it 
copper  tablets. 

•  ••••• 

jxn.  (yL  89.) 

There  fell  into  mj  hands  altogether,  between  the  commence- 
ment of  my  reign  and  my  fifth  year,  forty-two  countries,  with 
their  kings  from  beyond  the  river  Zab,  plain,  forest,  and  moun- 
tain, to  beyond  the  river  Euphrates,  the  country  of  the  Khatti, 
(Hittites,)  and  the  upper  ocean  of  the  setting  sun.  I  brought 
them  under  one  government,  I  placed  them  under  the  Magian 
religion,  and  I  imposed  on  them  tribute  and  offerings. 

•  ••••• 

zxxn.  (vL  49.) 

I  have  omitted  many  hunting  expeditions  which  were  not 
connected  with  my  warlike  achievements  (P).  In  pursuing  after 
the  game,  I  traversed  the  easy  tracts  in  my  chariots,  and  the 
difficult  tracts  on  foot.  I  demolished  the  wild  animals  through- 
out my  territories. 

•  ••••• 

TIXTTT.  (vL  55.) 

Tiglath-Pileser,  the  illuatrious  warrior;  he  who  hdids  the 
sceptre  of  Lashanan ;  he  who  has  extirpated  all  wild  animals. 

•  ••••• 

zxxYi.  (vL  76.) 

Under  the  auspices  of  my  guardian  deity  Hercules,  two  soss 
of  lions  fell  before  me.  In  the  course  of  my  progress  on  foot  I 
slew  them,  and  eight  hundred  lions  in  my  chariote  in  my  explo- 
ratory journeys  I  laid  low.  All  the  beasto  of  the  field  (P)  and  the 
flying  birds  of  heaven  I  made  the  victims  of  my  shafts  (P). 

•  ••••• 
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m.  (viiL  6S.) 

Wlioefra-  shaU  Abrade,  or  injupG  my  tablets  asd  cf linderi,  or 
fihoU  moisten  them  with  water,  or  scorch   thein   with  fire,  or 

e)tpo«j6  them  to  the  &ir,  or  iu  the  holy  place  of  God  shall  fl«3)^ 
them  a  position  where  they  cannot  be  seem  or  mideretood,  or  who 
shall  erase  the  writings  and  inscribe  hi&  own  naane,  or  who  shall 
di\ide  the  Bculptures  (?),  and  break  them  ofi*  from  m^  tabletdp 
«  •  •  •  *  • 

uiL  {viii  74.) 

Ann  and  Vol,  the  great  goda  nay  lords,  let  them  consign  ha 
name  to  perdition ;  let  them  curse  him  with  an  irrevocable  ctuB^; 
let  tbem  cause  his  sovereignty  to  perish  j  let  them  pluck  out  the 
stability  of  the  thnme  of  his  empire ;  lot  not  oflTspring  suniTe 
him  in  the  kingdom  {doubtful  and  faulty  in  text) ;  let  hia  serrBiiti 
be  broken ;  let  hia  troops  be  defeated ;  let  him  fly,  vmiquishad, 
before  his  enemies.  May  Yul  in  hia  fiuy  tear  tip  the  produce  of 
his  land.  May  a  scarcity  of  food,  and  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
afflict  his  country.  For  one  day  may  ho  not  be  called  happy  (?)* 
May  his  name  and  his  race  perish  in  the  land. 


No.  n. 

INSOEIPnON  OF  ASHURAKHBAL;  OB.   SIB   H. 
RAWLINSON'S  ASSUR-IZZI-PAL. 

DECIPHEBXD  BT  H.  7.  TALBOT,  ESQ. 

The  former  city,  which  DivaauriBh,  king  of  AsByria, 
my  ancestor,  had  built;  that  city  had' fallen  to  decay,  and  its 
buildings  had  sunk  into  ruins  and  rubbish.  That  city  I  built 
again.  And  I  dug  a  canal  from  the  Upper  Zah  river,  and  I  gave 
it  the  name  of  (BabilcU  kanik)  the  Babilat  canaL  And  I  planted 
beaatifol  trees  along  its  banks,  and  trees  of  utility,  for  evBry  kind 
of  work. 

The  best  of  them  I  kept  for  Ashur  my  Lord  and  the  god- 
desses of  my  country.  I  erected  palaces  with  them,  and  firt>m 
the  foundation  to  the  roof  I  built  and  I  finished  them.  A  p^f^ 
for  my  royal  residence  and  for  an  eternal  rememhranoe  cf  my 
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reign,  I  fonnded  within  the  city.  I  adorned  it :  I  enlarged  it : 
and  with  images  of  bright  oopper  I  embellished  it.  I  then  made 
€X)lamns,  adorned  with  noble  carvings. 

With  nails  of  bronze  I  fastened  them  together,  and  I  placed 
them  at  the  gates. 

Thrones  of  cedar  and  varions  other  precious  woods ;  orna- 
mental ivories,  skilfully  carved ;  heaps  of  silver,  gold,  lead, 
copper,  and  iron,  the  spoils  gained  by  my  valour,  which  I  had 
brought  away  firom  the  nations  I  had  conquered :  all  these  trea- 
sures I  deposited  within  it. 

The  king  of  future  days  who  shall  restore  its  ornaments,  and 
shall  replace  the  written  tablets  in  their  places,  Ashur  will  hear 
his  prayers ! 

That  good  king  shall  never  fly  before  his  enemies,  nor  abandon 
this  palace,  my  royal  dwelling. 

Its  columns,  its  roofs,  its  splendid  images,  which  are  now 
fixed  up  within  it,  shall  not  be  destroyed.  They  shall  not  be 
removed  to  the  city  of  his  enemies,  nor  to  the  palace  of  his  foes. 
Its  roofs  shall  not  be  broken  down,  its  images  shall  not  be  torn 
ofi*,  the  sources  of  the  springs  which  supply  it  with  water  shall 
not  be  cut  off,  and  its  gate  shall,  not  ^be  (thrown  down  /).  Its 
chambers  of  treasure  shall  not  be  plundered.  Its  closed  apart- 
ments (or  harem)  shall  not  be  burst  open  with  violence.  The 
women,  residing  in  it,  of  the  double  service,*  shall  not  be 
insulted,  nor  with  unseemly,  shameful,  and  inmiodest  treat- 
ment be  dragged  away  to  the  enemy's  palace,  during  the  destruc- 
tion and  downfall  of  their  own  city. 

The  king  who  shall  not  injure  my  palace  ....  who 
shall  not  suffer  the  firont  of  my  throne  and  my  royal  dwelling- 
place  to  be  broken,  who  shall  spare  (i,e,,  protect)  the  fiace  of  these 
my  written  tablets,  and  shall  not  hurt  the  day  records  of  my 
reign :  May  Ashur,  chief  of  the  great  gods,  who  is  the  supporter 
of  my  kingdom,  uphold  his  power  over  all  the  nations,  and  cause 
them  to  bow  down  before  the  steps  of  his  throne,  and  the  seat  of 
his  royalty  I  May  he  subject  the  country  of  the  four  nations  to 
his  arms !  and  pour  abundant  glory  over  his  land  during  long 
cycles  of  years  I 

But  he  who  shall  not  spare  the  &oe  of  these  my  tablets,  who 

*  £«.,  thoM  Mrring  the  god*  and  thoM  mttuik  th«  kiaf ,  m  appaan  flron  otliir 
ioarriptiona.    Hara  briaflj  eaUad  M  MMM,  <•  tba  doaUa  booaaiiotd." 
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BhaH  injure  the  <^f  records  of  t&y  reagn,  who  ahall  deetray  ibot 
Bculptures  and  their  deacripticins,  or  tear  th&m  ofT,  or  bre^k  febea 
in  pieces,  or  btiiy  them  m  the  ashes,  or  burn  with  fire,  or  dran 
them  in  the  waters,  or  who  shM  remote  tbecm  &om  theit  ^Itm, 
ftnd  ahftU  throw  them  down  where  they  will  be  tmrnplad  cnlf 
ammaki  and  ghtiU  plaoe  them  Id  the  pAthwajr  of  the  joung  catde : 
or  who  shall  ^Isiiy  my  clay  tablets,  which  are  now  Bcnlptnr?*! 
with  all  maimer  of  good  aiid  pioos  wordiJ,  and  sh^  write  <m  the 
&oe  of  my  records  ftaything  that  is  had  and  impions ;  or  in  Uid 
place  of  these  clay  tablets  shall  make  otb^  new  onea  hostile  1» 
tne,  or  haretical ;  or  ahiU  hide  mine  away  either  in  a  locked^ap 
«pKrtinet3t»  or  in  eome  d&rk  place  ,  ...  or  ahall  daioAge 
the  ivory  ornamenta  with  fire :  or,  for  the  jsake  of  injuring  tiw« 
my  tablets  and  writingfi,  sh^  change  their  divimione  for  vew 
onoa,  or  ihall  make  alterations  in  them,  so  aa  to  oonibund  th^ 
meaning :  whether  he  be  a  noblenxan,  or  a  military  man,  or  mj 
one  else  of  my  subjects,    p    -    ,    , 

Ha  who  abalt  not  apare  them,  but  shall  tramplo  on  themt  <ff 
who  shall  deface  and  deutroy  them,  or  who  ahall  acratch  mj 
words  of  derision  upon  my  works,  or  shall  change  my  name  oa 
the  sculptures  for  his  own : 

May  Ashur,  the  great  Lord,  the  god  of  As^ria^  the  lord  of 
all  royal  crowns,  corse  his  reign  and  destroy  his  works  I  Ifay 
he  shake  the  foundations  of  his  kingdom !  May  his  own  Uood* 
relations  and  his  dearest  Mends  be  those  who  shall  admit  bis 
foes  into  his  kingdom  !* 


No.  m. 

INSCRIPTION  OF  PUL. 

Found  on  a  pavement  elab  in  an  uppet*  chamber  qf  tJ^e  North 

West  Nimroud  Palace. 

TBAN8LATBD  BT  H.  f .  TALBOT,  ESQ. 

Tbb  monarch  whose  actions  it  commemorates  was  the  grandson 
of  Divanubar,  the  Obelisk  King.    Eawlinson  considers  him  to  be 
the  biblical  Pul,  and  Yullush  the  Second  of  the  inscriptions. 
A  much  more  ancient  monarch  has  the  same  name  of  TSil,  of 
*  Thif  iatoription  ooaUini  m  f«w  man  lian  bat  they  are  mnoh  dc&oed. 
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whom  Afiliiirakhbal  speaks  finequently.  Conseqnentlj,  the  pre- 
sent monarch  will  be  Pol  the  Second.  His  wife,  Semiramis  the 
Second,  is  commemorated  with  him  on  a  statae  of  Nebo  in  the 
British  Mosemn. 

TEAV8LA!TI0V. 

The  palace  of  Pol,  the  great  king,  the  powerM  king,  the  king  of 
the  nations,  the  King  of  Assyria ;  the  king  who,  bj  the  help  of 

Ashur,  ( )  his  protecting  deity,  acquired  a  yast  and 

boundless  empire,  and  plimted  his  royal  power  firmly  over  the 
people  of  Assyria,  and  raised  his  throne  npon  golden  feet. 

Bestorer  of  noble  buildings  which  had  gone  to  decay 

Who  went  forth  in  the  strength  of  Ashur  his  lord,  and  caosed 
the  kings  of  the  four  regions  to  bow  down  to  his  yoke.  Con- 
queror of  all  lands  as  far  as  the  day-spring  of  the  rising  sun,  I 
subdued  to  my  yoke  the  land  of  the  sun,  and  the  countries  of 
Blipi,  Karkar,  Araziash,  Mitzu,  Media,  etc.,  Nahiri,  Andiu, 
whose  situation  is  remote,  and  the  Balkhu  mountfun,  as  fieur  as 
the  great  sea  of  the  rising  sun. 

From  the  Biver  Euphrates,  in  the  land  of  Syria,  I  subdued 
to  my  yoke  all  the  provinces  of  the  land  of  Akkarri,  the  lands  qf 
Tjfre  and  Sidon,  Omri,  Edom,  and  Palestine,  as  far  as  the  great 
sea  of  the  setting  sun,  and  I  imposed  upon  them  a  fixed  tribute. 

Against  the  land  of  Tusu  I  advanced  in  hostile  array. 
Mariah,  Eong  of  Tusu,  I  besieged  in  Damascus,  his  royal  city. 
Immense  fear  of  Ashur  his  lord  overwhelmed  him ;  he  took  upon 
him  my  yoke,  and  performed  homage  and  prostration.  2300 
talents  of  silver,  20  talents  of  gold,  3000  talents  of  copper,  5000 
talents  of  iron,  fine  clothes  of  various  colours,  scarlet  and  yellow, 
his  ivory  throne,  his  ivory  palanquin,  carved  with  ornaments, 
and  his  other  goods  and  treasure  in  abundance,  in  the  city  of 
Damascus,  his  royal  city,  in  the  middle  of  his  palace  I  received. 

The  Eongs  of  Chaldea,  all  of  them  performed  homage  and 
prostration,  and  I  imposed  a  fixed  tribute  upon  them  with  an 
equal  hand.  The  cities  of  Babylon,  Borsippa,  and  Tizza  brought 
out  to  me  the  images  of  Bel,  Nebo,  and  Acherib,  then  predons 
victims  (I  sacrificed  to  the  goda  of  those  cities). 
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No,  IV. 

EXTRACTS  FROK  THE  INSCRIPTION  OF  SENXA 
CHERIB.  REFERRING  ESPECIAIlLT  TO  HIS  WAI? 
WITH  ALEEQDACH-BALADAK  AND  SKZBKUlK 

TmA^aLlTlD  BY   H,  ?.  TJuLBOT,    BSQ. 

Sennacherib,  the  greioi,  king,  the  powerftil  king,  tli©  kiogrf 
nations,  the  king  of  Aasjrbi,  the  king  of  the  four  cxnmtne^  tk 

pioua  ruler,  the  worshipper  of  the  great  gods, tk 

embeUiaher  of  public  buildings,  the  noble  hero,  tho  stroii|f  niRit, 
the  first  of  kings^  the  great  puniaber  of  uiibelioYerB  who  m 
breakere  of  the  bol  j  decrees. 

Ajibiir.  the  great  lord,  hrie  giTeo  unto  mte  the  throne  of  ^ 
world.  Over  ajl  dwellere  in  every  place  I  have  c^xalted  mj  »^ 
like  arms* 

From  the  Upper  Sea  of  the  setting  snn  [tke  Mediitrram^\ 
unto  the  Lower  Sea  of  the  rising  sun  (th^  P^r^an  G^uff)  all  tk 
chief  men  I  forced  to  bow  down  as  my  alavea. 

And  the  kings  who  were  Heretics  fled  froni  tnj  attaf  Jc  Hiy 
flew  from  their  towns  like  frightened  birds.  Thej  wen  ta^ 
tered  singly  (or  alone)  to  places  of  safety. 

At  the  begLnning  of  my  reign  I  destroyed  the  fbnces  of  M^ro- 
dach*Baladan,  King  of  Kar-Duniya,  In  the  naidst  of  that  ba^ 
he  quitted  hiB  army.  He  fled  alone  ^m  the  field  and  saved  fm 
life. 

Hie  chariots,  and  his  horses,  his  waggons,  and  bis  mareit 
which  in  the  conflict  of  battle  he  had  abandoned,  I  captured. 

His  palace  in  the  city  of  Babylon  I  plundered  completely.  I 
broke  open  his  treasury.  The  gold  and  silver,  and  the  ve«ieb 
of  gold  and  silver>  with  precious  stones  called  agari^t,  aod 
other  goods  and  treasures  beyond  number  plentifuL  And  tive 
,  P  *  .  of  bis  pulflcest  his  noblemen  suad  .  .  ,  ,  his 
slaves,  male  and  female,  all  his  friends  and  guards,  and  tUof 
rank  and  distinction  in  his  palace,  all  those  I  carried  away  ad^ 
distributed  them  as  a  spoil. 

In  the  name  of  Ashur,  my  Lord,  seventy-sii  large  cities  sad 
royal  residences  of  the  land  of  Chaldea»  and  four  hundred  sud 
twenty  smaller  towns  belonging  to  them,  I  took  and  detnroyed, 
and  carried  away  theb  spoil.    The  artifloers,  both  Ai^ameeans  iikd 


I 
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Chaldeans,  who  were  in  the  district  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the 
common  people  of  the  land  who  were  able-bodied  (daubfful)  I 
carried  away  and  distributed  as  a  spoiL 

•  ••••• 


ETENTS  OF  HIS  SECOND  TEAR. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  more  distant  Media,  who  in  the  days 
of  the  kings  my  fathers  no  one  had  even  heard  of  the  name  of 
tiieir  country,  brought  me  their  rich  presents,  which  I  received, 
and  I  caused  them  to  bow  down  to  the  yoke  of  my  majesty. 

EVENTS  OF  THE  THIBD  TEAR. 

The  third  year  of  Sennacherib  was  the  most  important  period 
of  his  reign,  since  it  was  then  he  undertook  his  celebrated  war 
against  Hezekiah,  King  of  Judah.  The  account  we  find  of  it 
on  this  cylinder  is  not  exempt  firom  difficulties  and  obscurities. 

In  my  third  year  I  advanced  in  hostile  array  against  the  land 
of  EIiattL*  Luliah,  King  of  Sidon  (for  the  great  terror  of  my 
mfyesty  had  quite  overwhelmed  him)  had  fled  to  a  distant  island 
in  the  sea.    I  subjugated  his  land. 

Then  Menahem,  King  of  Samaria,  Tubal,  Kmg  of  Sidon, 
Abdilut,  King  of  Arvad. 

•  ••••• 

The  kings  of  the  land  of  Martu,  all  of  them  .... 
brought  their  splendid  gifts  and  wealth  unto  my  majesty.  And 
they  kissed  my  yoke. 

And  after  this,  Zedekiah,  King  of  Ascalon,  who  had  not 
bowed  down  to  my  yoke ;  the  gods  of  his  father's  house,  himself, 
his  wife,  his  sons,  his  daughters,  his  brothers,  the  seed  of  hia 
&ther*s  house,  I  carried  them  all  away,  and  brought  them  to 
Assyria. 

The  priests,  princes,  and  people  of  Amgarrun*had  seised 
Padiah,  their  king,  the  Mend  and  ally  of  Assjrria,  and  had  loaded 
him  with  chains  of  iron,  and  had  delivered  him  up  to  Hezekiah, 
King  of  Judah,  and  had  behaved  in  a  hostile  maimer  against  the 
Deity  himself  in  the  folly  of  their  hearts. 

•  ••••• 

Then  I  brought  back  Padiah,  their  king,  from  the  midst  of 
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Jerasalem,  and  placed  lum  onoe  more  upon  the  throne.  I  im- 
posed upon  him  a  tribute  payable  to  my  miyesty.  Then  Heie- 
kiah»  King  of  Jndah,  who  had  not  bowed  down  to  my  yoke,  forty- 
six  of  his  large  cities,  and  smaller  towns  belonging  to  them  witfa- 
oat  number,  in  the  fury  of  my  vengeance  I  utterly  deatroyed. 

Two  hundred  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  personSy  small 
and  great,  nude  and  female,  horses,  mares,  mules,  camelR,  oxen, 
and  sheep,  without  number,  from  the  midst  of  them  I  carried 
away  and  distributed  them  as  spoiL  He  himself^  like  a  fugitive 
bird,  shut  himself  up  in  his  royal  city,  Jerusalem. 

He  built  towers  of  defence  (or  battlements)  over  it^  and  he 
strengthened  and  rebiiilt  the  bulwarks  of  his  great  gate. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  cities  which  I  had  sacked,  I  finally  cat 
off  from  his  dominions,  and  I  gave  them  to  Mitinti,  Ejng  of  Ash- 
dod,  Padiah,  King  of  Amgarrun,  and  Ismi  Bel,  King  of  Gaia. 

Thus  I  diminished  his  country.  And  in  addition  to  the 
former  tribute^  and  the  land-gift  (or  land-tax),  I  augmented  the 
tribute  of  ...  .  and  imposed  this  burden  upon  them.  As 
to  Hezekiah  himself,  the  dreadM  terror  of  my  power  had  over- 
whelmed him. 

Then  I  seized  and  carried  off  all  his  artificers,  and  all  the  other 
....  whom  he  had  collected  in  order  to  fortify  Jerusalem 
(2  Kings  xviiL  14)  with  thirty  talents  of  gold,  eight  hundred  talents 
of  silver,  scarlet  robes,  precious  stones  (P),  royal ^Aroiitft  (P)  made  of 
ivory,  palanquins  of  ivory  for  travelling,  skins  and  teeth  of  ele- 
phants, beautiful  precious  woods  of  two  kinds,  altogether  avast 
treasure.  And  also  his  daughters,  and  the  female  inkabiUmts 
(?)  of  his  palace,  and  their  men  slaves  and  women  slaves. 

This  mighty  spoil,  unto  Nineveh,  my  royal  city,  after  me  I 
brought  away.  And  he  swore  a  solemn  oe£h.  to  pay  tribute  to 
me,  and  to  do  homage  to  me  in  future. 

EVENTS  OF  THE  EOUBTH  TEAR. 

I  then  turned  round  the  front  of  my  chariot,  and  I  marched 
straight  against  the  land  of  Beth  Yakina.  Then  Merodach-Bala- 
dan  himself,  whose  army  I  had  conquered  in  my  first  campaign, 
now  fled  before  the  warlike  show  of  my  powerful  army,  and  &e 
shock  of  my  fierce  attack. 

His  gods  and  his  women  he  collected,  and  transported  them 
in  ships,  and  crossed  over  with  the  greatest  speed  to  the  ooon* 
try  of  Nigiti-rakkin,  which  is  in  the  sea. 
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No.  V. 


DR.  OPPBRTS  READING  OP  THE  FAMOUS  INSCRIP- 
TION OF  NEBUCHADNEZZAR  AT  B0R8IPPA. 

**  The  mormd  long  known  as  the  Birs  Nimraud,  now  identified 
with  ihe  Temple  of  the  Seven  Planets,  is  sappoeed  to  have  been 
the  locality  of  the  ConfoBion  of  Tongoes.  The  Babtlonian  name 
JBorsip,  or  Barzipa,  is  said  to  mean  the  Towek  of  the  Tongues; 
and  iif  Dr.  Oppert's  reading  of  this  Inscription  be  correct^  Ne- 
buchadnezzar's allasion  to  this  event  is  most  striking.  The 
following  is  Oppert's  description  of  the  Temple,  with  his  trans- 
lation of  the  Inscription. 

**  The  Temple  consisted  of  a  large  substroctore,  a  stade  (600 
Babylonian  feet)  in  breadth,  and  75  feet  in  height,  over  which 
were  built  seven  other  stages  of  25  feet  each.  Nebuchadnezzar 
gives  notice  of  this  building  in  the  Borsippa  Inscription.  He 
named  it  The  Temple  qf  the  Seven  Lighte  ^  the  Earth  («'.  e.,  the 
Planets).  The  top  was  the  temple  of  Nebo,  and  in  the  sub- 
structure (iffor)  was  a  temple  consecrated  to  the  god  Sin,  god  of 
the  month.  This  building,  mentioned  in  the  East  India  House 
Inscription  (coL  iv.  L  61),  is  also  spoken  of  by  Herodotus 
(L  181,  etc.). 

Here  follows  the  Borsippa  Inscription  :— 

"  Nebuchodonesor,  king  of  Babylon,  shepherd  of  peoples,  who  attoeft 
the  immutable  affection  of  Merodaoh,  the  mighty  ruler-exalting  Nebo  i 
the  tayiour,  the  wise  man  irho  lends  his  ears  to  the  orders  of  the  highest 
God ;  the  lieutenant  without  reproaoh — ^the  repairer  of  the  Pyramid  and 
the  Tower,  eldest  son  of  NabopollaMar,  king  of  Babylon. 

"  We  say,  Merodach  the  neat  master,  has  created  me ;  he  baa  im« 
posed  on  me  to  reconstruct  hit  building.  Nebo,  the  guardian  over  the 
legions  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  nas  charged  my  hands  with  the 
sceptre  of  justice. 

**  The  Pyramid  is  the  temple  of  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  the  seat  of 
Merodach,  the  chief  of  the  «mU  ;  the  place  of  the  oracles,  the  spot  of  his 
rest,  I  have  adorned  in  the  form  of  a  cupola^  with  shinins  gold. 

"  The  Tower,  the  eternal  house^  which  I  founded  and  built,  I  have 
completed  its  magnifioenoe  with  kkm^  gold,  other  metals,  stone,  ena- 
melled bricks,  fir  and  pine. 

"  The  first  which  is  the  house  of  the  earth's  base,  the  most  eminent 
monument  of  Babjlon,  I  built  and  finished  it }  I  have  higl^y  exalted 
its  head  with  bricks  corered  with  copper. 

**  We  say  for  the  other,  that  is,  this  edifice,  the  house  of  the  seven 
lights  of  the  earth,  the  moet  ancient  monument  of  Borsippa :  A  former 
king  built  it  (they  reckon  42  ages),  but  he  did  not  complete  its  head. 
Suroi  ▲  bucotb  xdci  pboplb  had  ibavdovid  it,  withoitt  osdxb 


^   •4m 


w^r    ^^ 
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)■  Twn^  WOKDO*  Bbwe  that  tama,  eli«  earthqumke  tod  tki 
thuii<lei*  had  dUpcned  it«  tuti-dnad  ekjr ;  the  briclu  of  rhe  osacg  Im 
lieen  spUt  and  the  earth  of  the  intenor  hmd  been  acatt«r«d  m  ba|iL 
IffiTOdiichi  tbe  i^reat  Ic^rdt  eicil^  my  mind  to  repair  thift  building.  I 
did  Eiot  cliATige  ihf  eitft,  nor  did  I  tAk«  nwaj  the  foundation'StoDe.  In  I 
forttinate  mopth^  an  AUApioioui  day,  1  undertook  to  build  p^yrtirM 
ftpoujid  the  crude  briok  m»M^,  and  the  cattng  of  burnt  brick*,  I  adifibid 
thi3  mKruit4,  I  put  the  inacription  of  nij  n&me  in  tlie  Kiiir  of  ihe  p* 
tico«c^  I  set  mj-  hxiid  to  Uniih  it,  tmd  to  ei[Alt  it«  head.  As  it  hiibid 
ki  former  tiDneSf  io  I  founded,  I  mBde  it ;  ba  it  bad  been  in  utdcst  4a^ 
to  I  0K»lt«d  ita  lutamit. 

**  1Sebo,  son  of  hirowtf,  tuler  irho  exalt«at  IfaTodach,  be  propttiiaM  li 
fiij  worki  t^  mniritflin  mj  tkwihimty.  0mnt  me  a  life  nntil  th*  iibM 
tiroe,  A  sefenfold  progeuj,  the  itAbiUtj  of  my  throne,  the  Tic^oiyrf^ 
ivord^the  pnciioation  of  foe«,  the  triumph  OTer  thi^  lands  1  In  thmm^^ 
cf  thy  etemtJ  tablei,  that  &x  the  d«Atinifl«  of  tike  beaT«ti  uiiif  III 
aarth^  bl^aa  the  Goune  of  my  dayii,  inicnbe  the  feouExditj  of  njy  ttMk 

**  ImitatOf  O  Merodaeht  king  of  heoTon  and  Qartli«  tho  fkthirr  who  ti> 
fit  thee ;  biws  thy  btuldiogs^  ifawngthen  my  autboiitj.  May  Hd* 
ohsdne2Eiyrr  the  kinf-^the  repairer—remain  before  tb j  &De  \" 

ThiB  allusion  to  the  Tower  of  the  Tozigaea  im  the  only  oei 
that  has  as  yet  been  diacoTered  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptkiE^ 
The  Btory  m  a  Shemitici  and  not  a  Hebrew  one  ;  and  we  have  do 
reason  whaptever  to  doubt  the  esisteiioo  of  the  same  story  u 
Babylon, 

The  ruins  of  the  building  elovB-ted  on  the  spot  whare  ^ 
itoiy  placed  the  tower  of  the  dispersion  of  tongues p  ha^e  th*f^ 
fore  a  more  modem  origin ,  but  interest  nevertheless  by  tb«ir 
fttupondons  appearance.— Qttarfe^r/^  Heview  qf  Smith's  BibUed 
IHetitmary,  Oct  1864 
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CYLDTOER  OF  NEBUCHADNEZZAE  AT  SENEERKE 
Kebucliadneszar.  king  of  Babjlon,  tJie  piooa  ajid  wondetM 
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king,  the  worshipper  of  the  Lord  of  lordg,  the  restorer  of  the 
houses  of  prayer  and  of  the  sacred  treasuries,  the  eldest  son  of 
Nebopalassar,  king  of  Babylon,  I  am  he.  The  favour  of  Mar- 
duk,  the  great  Lord,  the  chief  of  the  Qoda,  the  celestiiU  ruler  (I) 
hath  given  me  this  land  and  people  to  rule. 

Moreover,  the  temple  of  Tara,  which  is  the  temple  of  the 
Sun,  in  the  city  of  Senkereh,  which  from  extreme  old  age  had 
crumbled  into  ruin,  and  the  interior  of  the  edifice  had  &llen  in 
heaps,  and  the  tusureUi  were  not 

In  my  first  year  the  great  Lord  Marduk  commanded  me  to 
restore  this  temple.  It  had  been  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven,  and  the  very  foundations  of  its  interior  had  been  dug 
up  and  thrown  about,  in  the  search  of  its  ussurati. 

Then  I,  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  his  chief  wor- 
shipper, nobly  determined  to  complete  this  temple.  Upon  its 
old  foundation  platform  I  made  a  burnt-offering  (?)  Beyond  the 
size  of  the  old  platform  I  measured  out  much  wider  foundations, 
and  I  firmly  built  up  the  brickwork.  There  I  built  the  temple 
of  Tara,  that  noble  temple,  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Sun,  my 
Lord,  dedicated  to  the  Sun  dwelling  in  Beth  Tara^  in  the  city  of 
Senkereh,  the  great  lord,  my  Lord. 

Oh  Sun!  great  Lord!  in  Beth  Tara^  the  dwelling-place  of 
thy  greatness,  look  with  pleasure  and  benevolence,  and  in  thy 
mercifiil  kindness,  upon  these  works  of  my  hands  I  Abundance 
of  long  days,  a  firm  throne,  prolonged  years  to  my  reign,  may 
thy  sceptre  confirm  to  me  1  And  these  thrones  and  towers,  and 
tnidili  and  colunms  of  the  temple  of  Tara,  which  I  have  built  at 
no  mean  cost,  may  thy  divine  power  protect  them  1 


'  i^d.; 
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AiBON,  doath  on  Konnt  Hot,  240 ; 
his  rod  that  badded,  255. 

Aberdeen,  Lord,  hia  stone,  306. 

Abimelech  at  8ichem,  72 ;  at  Beer- 
sheba,  259. 

Abishna,  reputed  writer  of  Samaritan 
Pentoteacb,  84. 

Abraham,  the  call  of^  59 ;  God's  cove- 
nant with,  &7i  offering  of  Isaac 
—its  locality,  66—09;  date  of 
birth,  202 ;  date  of  covenant  with, 
201 ;  his  well,  258;  communica- 
tion with  children  of  Heth,  55 ; 
conoaers  Chedorlaomer,  64. 

Accursed  thinf^t  338. 

Achan's  sin,  338. 

Ad,  the  tribe  o^  167. 

Adam,  third  son  of,  27. 

Aden,  old  Hebrew  naTe-stone  from« 
217. 

Ahasuerus,  412—415. 

Ahaz,270,377. 

Ai,  city  of,  338. 

Akaba,  6ulfof,216. 

Albert,  Prince,  death  of,  2, 10. 

Alexander  the  Great,  design  to  re- 
store Babel,  46. 

Alcxandrinus  Codex,  95. 

AI  Kaswini's  Second  Inscription, 
172;  key  to  Hisn  Ghorab,  163, 
265. 

Almakah,  supposed  name  of  Queen 
of  Sheba,  149. 

Alphabet  —  Himyaritic,  143,  157 ; 
PhcBnician,  159;  Polyglot  Sa- 
maritan, 83 ;  written  Samaritan, 
178;  Professor  Beer's,  212; 
Sinai  (Rev.  C.  Forster's),  216; 
the  Ethiopia,  177. 

Amalek,  228. 

Amenophis,  100;  name  in  hierogly- 
phics on  Kumak,  108. 


American  lewing  machines,  7. 

America,  decrease  of  correspondence 
since  the  wdr,  4. 

Amos,  prophecy  concerning  Samaria» 
09. 

Amram,  29. 

Amraphel,  312. 

Antediluvians,  27 ;  sin  of,  126. 

Aperi-u,  the  Hebrew  hieroglyphic  on 
a  tablet  in  the  Louvre,  97. 

Apis,  251. 

Arabia,  stones  of^  131,  163;  the 
mingled  people  in,  112;  diyi- 
sions  of,  114;  early  civili- 
zation of,  119—123;  Himva- 
ritic,  the  old  language  of,  181 ; 
the  Warka  tablet  from,  132 ;  in* 
Bcriptions  on  the  rock  of  Hisn 
Ghorab,  133—135;  religion  of 
Arabs  under  Himyaritic  princes, 
145 ;  Mohammed  destroyed  ido« 
latry  in,  146;  the  primeval 
Araoic,  149,  150;  Mohammed 
and  the  Koran  in,  151;  the 
Arabian  thread,  153 ;  travels  in 
Oman  and  the  Nded  by  Mr. 
Palgrave,  154,  15o;  Arabian 
worship  of  north  star,  156; 
St.  Paul  in,  198 ;  Arabic  authors 
mention  Amalek,  228. 

Arabic,  Mr.  Moon's  alphabet,  178» 
184. 

Arabian,  early  civilization,  110. 

Aram,  inundation  of,  145. 

Araunah,  threshing  floor  of,  69. 

Ararat,  80. 

Araxes  river,  31,  407. 

Arioch,  King,  40,  312. 

Amaud  and  Fresnel,  their  researches^ 
141. 
'   Arphaxad,293,380. 
I  Aryan,  the,  rule,  412. 
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AA.BON,  death  on  Konnt  Hot,  240 ; 
hifl  rod  that  budded,  255. 

Aberdeen,  Lord,  hia  stone,  306. 

Abimelech  at  8ichem,  72 ;  at  Beer- 
sheba,  259. 

Abbhoa,  repated  writer  of  Samaritan 
Pentoteacb,  84. 

Abraham,  the  call  of^  59 ;  God's  cove- 
nant with,  ^ ;  offering  of  Isaac 
—its  locality,  66—09;  date  of 
birth,  202 ;  date  of  covenant  with, 
201 ;  his  well,  258 ;  communica- 
tion with  children  of  Heth,  55 ; 
conouers  Chedorlaomer,  64. 

Accursed  thinf?,  838. 

Aclian's  sin,  338. 

Ad,  the  tribe  of,  167. 

Adam,  tliird  son  of,  27. 

Aden,  old  Hebrew  naTe-stone  from« 
217. 

Ahasuerus,  412—416. 

Ahaz,270,377. 

Ai,  city  of,  338. 

Akaba,Gulfof,246. 

Albert,  Prince,  death  of,  2, 10. 

Alexander  the  Great,  design  tore- 
store  Babel,  46. 

Alcxandrinus  Codex,  95. 

Al  Kaswini's  Second  Inscription, 
172 ;  key  to  Hisn  Ghorab,  1C3, 
265. 

Almakah,  supposed  name  of  Queen 
of  Sheba,  149. 

Alphabet  —  Himyaritic,  143,  157 ; 
PhcBuician,  159;  Polyglot  Sa- 
maritan, 83 ;  written  Samaritan, 
178;  Professor  Beei^s,  212; 
Sinai  (Rev.  C.  Forster's),  216; 
the  Ethiopic,  177. 

Amalek,  228. 

Amenophis,  lOG;  name  in  hierogly- 
phics on  Kumak,  108. 


American  sewing  machinet,  7. 

America,  decrease  of  correspondence 
since  the  war,  4. 

Amos,  prophecy  concerning  Samaria» 
69. 

Amram,  29. 

Amraphel^  312. 

Antediluvians,  27 ;  sin  of,  126. 

Aperi-u,  the  Hebrew  hieroglyphic  on 
a  tablet  in  the  Louvre,  97. 

Apis,  251. 

Arabia,  stones  of,  131,  163;  the 
mingled  people  in,  112;  diyi* 
sions  of,  114;  early  civili- 
zation of,  119—123;  Himva- 
ritic,  the  old  language  of,  181 ; 
the  Warka  tablet  from,  132 ;  in* 
Bcriptions  on  the  rock  of  Hisn 
Ghorab,  133 — 135;  religion  of 
Arabs  under  Himyaritic  princes, 
1^ ;  Mohammed  destroyed  ido- 
latry in,  146;  the  primeval 
Arabic,  149,  150;  Mohammed 
and  the  Koran  in,  151;  the 
Arabian  thread,  153 ;  travels  in 
Oman  and  the  Nejed  by  Mr. 
Palgrave,  154,  155;  Arabian 
worship  of  north  star,  156; 
SL  Paul  in,  198 ;  Arabic  authors 
mention  Amalek,  228. 

Arabic,  Mr.  Moon's  alphabet,  178» 
184. 

Arabian,  early  civilization,  119. 

Aram,  inundation  of,  145. 

Araunah,  threshing  floor  of,  69. 

Ararat,  30. 

Araxes  river,  31,  407. 

Arioch,  King,  40,  312. 

Amaud  and  f'resnel,  their  researches^ 
141. 
'   Arphaxad,  293,  389. 
I  Aryan,  the,  nde,  412. 
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Aabon,  death  on  Moont  Hot,  240 ; 
his  rod  that  badded,  255. 

Aberdeen,  Lord,  his  stone,  306. 

Abimelech  at  Sichem,  72 ;  at  Beer- 
sheba,  259. 

Abishoa,  reputed  writer  of  Samaritan 
Pentoteach,  84. 

Abraham,  the  call  of^  59 ;  God's  cove- 
nant with,  Q7i  offering  of  Imac 
—its  locality,  66—09;  date  of 
birth,  202 ;  date  of  covenant  with, 
201 ;  his  well,  258 ;  communica- 
tion with  children  of  Heth,  55 ; 
conaaers  Chedorlaomer,  64. 

Accursed  thinf?,  838. 

Achan's  sin,  338. 

-Ad,  the  tribe  of,  167. 

Adam,  third  son  of,  27« 

Aden,  old  Hebrew  firave-Btone  from. 
217. 

Ahasuerus,  412—415. 

Ahaz,270,377. 

Ai,  city  of,  338. 

Akaba,Gulfof,246. 

Albert,  Prince,  death  of,  2, 10. 

Alexander  the  Great,  design  to  re- 
store Babel,  46. 

Alcxandrinus  Codex,  95. 

Al  Kaswinfs  Second  Inscription, 
172;  key  to  Hisn  Ghorab,  163, 
265. 

Almakah,  supposed  name  of  Queen 
of  Sheba,  149. 

Alphabet  —  Himyaritic,  143,  157 ; 
PhcBuician,  159;  Polyglot  Sa- 
maritan, 83 ;  written  Samaritan, 
178;  Professor  Beei^s,  212; 
Sinai  (Rev.  C.  Forster's),  216; 
the  Ethiopic,  177. 

Amalek,  228. 

Amenophis,  100;  name  in  hierogly- 
phics on  Kumak,  lOS. 


American  sewing  machinet,  7. 

America,  decrease  of  correspondence 
since  the  w^ur,  4 

Amos,  prophecy  concerning  Samaria^ 
69. 

Amram,  29. 

Amraphel,  312. 

Antedilurians,  27 ;  sin  of,  126. 

Aperi-u,  the  Hebrew  hieroglyphio  on 
a  tablet  in  the  Louvre,  1^. 

Apis,  251. 

Arabia,  stones  of,  131,  163;  the 
mingled  people  in,  112;  diyi* 
sions  of,  114;  early  civili- 
zation of,  119—123;  Himya- 
ritic, the  old  language  of,  181 ; 
the  Warka  tablet  from,  132;  in- 
scriptions on  the  rock  of  Hisn 
Ghorab,  133 — 185;  religion  of 
Arabs  under  Himyaritic  princes, 
145 ;  Mohammed  destroyed  ido- 
latry in,  146;  the  primeval 
Arabic,  149,  150;  Mohammed 
and  the  Koran  in,  151;  the 
Arabian  thread,  153 ;  travels  in 
Oman  and  the  Nejed  by  Mr. 
Palgrave,  154,  155;  Arabian 
worship  of  north  star,  156; 
SL  Paul  in,  198 ;  Arabic  authors 
mention  Amalek,  228. 

Arabic,  Mr.  Moon's  alphabet,  178» 
184. 

Arabian,  early  dvilixation,  119. 

Aram,  inundation  of,  145. 

Araunah,  threshing  floor  of,  69. 

Ararat,  30. 

Araxes  river,  31,  407. 

Arioch,  Kinff,  40,  312. 

Amaud  and  Fresnel,  their  researchei^ 
141. 

Arphaxad,293,  389. 

Aryan,  the,  rule,  412. 
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AuLOV,  death  on  Moont  Hot,  240 ; 
his  rod  that  badded,  255. 

Aberdeen,  Lord,  his  stone,  306. 

Abimelech  at  Sichem,  72 ;  at  Beer- 
sheba,  259. 

Abishoa,  reputed  writer  of  Samaritan 
Pentateach,  84. 

Abraham,  the  call  of,  59 ;  God's  cove- 
nant with,  67;  offering  of  Isaac 
—its  locality,  66—09;  date  of 
birth,  202 ;  date  of  covenant  with, 
201 ;  his  well,  258 ;  communica- 
tion with  children  of  Heth,  55 ; 
conaaers  Chedorlaomer,  64. 

Accorsea  thinf?,  838. 

Achan's  sin,  338. 

Ad,  the  tribe  of,  167. 

Adam,  third  son  of,  27* 

Aden,  old  Hebrew  firave- stone  from, 
217. 

Ahasnems,  412—416. 

Ahaz,270.377. 

Ai,  city  of,  338. 

Akaba,Galfof,2l6. 

Albert,  Prince,  death  of,  2, 10. 

Alexander  the  Great,  design  tore- 
store  Babel,  46. 

Alcxandrinus  Codex,  95. 

Al  Kaswini's  Second  Inscription, 
172;  key  to  Hisn  Ghorab,  163, 
265. 

Almakah,  supposed  name  of  Queen 
of  Sheba,  149. 

Alphabet  —  Himyaritic,  143,  157 ; 
Phcenician,  159;  Polyglot  Sa- 
maritan, 83 ;  written  Samaritan, 
178;  Professor  Beer's,  212; 
Sinai  (Rev.  C.  Forster's),  216; 
the  Ethiopic,  177. 

Amalek,  228. 

Amenophis,  100;  name  in  hierogly- 
phics on  Kamak,  lOS. 


American  sewing  machinee,  7. 

America,  decrease  of  correspondence 
since  the  war,  4 

Amos,  prophecy  concerning  Samaria^ 
69. 

Amram,  29. 

Amraphel^  312. 

Antediluvians,  27 ;  sin  of,  126. 

Aperi-u,  the  Hebrew  hieroglyphic  on 
a  tablet  in  the  Louvre,  1^. 

Apis,  251. 

Arabia,  stones  of,  131,  163;  the 
mingled  people  in,  112;  diyi* 
sions  of,  114;  early  civili« 
zation  of,  119—123;  Himya- 
ritic, the  old  language  of,  181 ; 
the  Warka  tablet  from,  132 ;  in- 
scriptions on  the  rock  of  Hisn 
Ghorab,  133—185;  religion  of 
Arabs  under  Himyaritic  princes, 
145 ;  Mohammed  destroyed  ido- 
latry in,  146;  the  primeval 
Arabic,  149,  150;  Monammed 
and  the  Koran  in,  151;  the 
Arabian  thread,  153 ;  travels  in 
Oman  and  the  Nmed  by  Mr. 
Palgrave,  154,  155;  Anbian 
worship  of  north  star,  156; 
St.  Paul  in,  198 ;  Arabic  authors 
mention  Amalek,  228. 

Arabic,  Mr.  Moon's  alphabet,  178» 
184. 

Arabian,  early  civilization,  119. 

Aram,  inundation  of,  145. 

Araunah,  threshing  floor  of,  69. 

Ararat,  30. 

Araxes  river,  31,  407. 

Arioch,  Kinff,  40,  312. 

Amaud  and  Fresnel,  their  researchMb 
141. 
I   Arphaxad,293,389. 
I  Aryan,  the,  rule,  412. 
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Asaph,  Psalm  of,  78. 

Ashdod,  Dafcon  of,  323,324. 

Ashtoreth  the  goddess,  116:  Astarte 
of  the  Greeks,  147;  Temple  of 
(Ashteroth)  Athtor  or  Athor, 
Sorbut-el-Khadem,  249  —  252 ; 
Assheerah  or  the  Groves,  a  sym- 
bolical tree,  303,  307—309. 

Aashnr,  supreme  rod  of  Assyria, 
284,  287,  291 ;  the  Asshnr  ofthe 
Bible,  292 ;  the  race  of,  293 ;  citj 
of,  293;  the  winged  symbol  of, 
in  the  triumphal  procession, 
833,334. 

Assyria,  19 ;  kings  of,  270 ;  the  Lord's 
rod,  271;  the  king  o^  385; 
chariots  of,  386, 837. 

Assyrians,  their  deriTation,  293. 

Ai2rtralia,2. 

Ayon  Moosa,  205. 

Baal,  the  Assyrian,  821 ;  worship 
of  in  England,  Ireland,  Soot' 
land,  and  Wales,  148;  in  high 
places,  240;  BahUc's  god  in 
Moab,  303;  Baalim,  308,  309, 
310. 

Baalim  and  the  groTOS,  304. 

Babel,  44. 

Babylon,  desolation  of,  46,  44L 

Bakk,303. 

Beer-sheba,  93 ;  the  wells  of,  257. 

Beer,  Professor,  his  Sinaitio  alphabet, 
212. 

Behemoth,  the,  121. 

Behistun,  the  rock  of,  401,  413; 
Assyrian  tablets  of,  420. 

Bel,  270;  and  the  dragon,  320,  322. 

Berosas,  324. 

Bezaleel,  249. 

Birch,  102, 131,  312. 

Birs  Nimroud,  413. 

Blind,  Mr.  Moon's  Arabic  alphabet 
for,  178. 

Botta,  M.,  Ilia  discoveries,  273. 

Bull,  man-headed,  367. 

Butler,  Captain,  researches  at  Sinai, 
210;  aiscovers  a  triple  inscrip- 
tion at  Djebel  Maghara,  219 ; 
offers  proofs,  that  Serbal  is 
Mount  Sinai,  220. 

Calmet,  2S2. 

Calcutta,  telegraph  to,  3. 

Callisthencs  sends  astronomical  ob- 
servatinus  from  Babylon  to  Aris- 
totle, 40. 


Cambridge,  Dnke  of,  10. 

Canada,  2;  petroleum  of,  5. 

Canaan,  peopled  firom  a  TTaTw^Hrt 
8tock,35. 

Canning,  Lord  Stratford,  275. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  telegraph  to^  2. 

Cart,  Assyrian,  369. 

Cedar  cone,  offerings  o^  305;  the 
cedar  emblem  oiAssjria,  3^ ;  of 
Lebanon,  330. 

Chabas,  M.,  95,  96. 

Chaldoa,  35;  Rawlinson's  date  of 
the  founders  of  king-dom.  88; 
tvpe  of  the  races  of  Chaldea  in 
Amca,  44;  x)eopled  from  a 
Hamitio  stock,  123. 

Chaldeans,  14.  19,  30:  dlay  records 
of,  50;  fall  of  the  First  Empire, 
54,  55 ;  studied  astronamy,  146 ; 
true  Chaldean  Chriatxaa.  t^nxeh, 
314-^16. 

Champollion,  94,  406. 

Charles  I.,  postage  in  the  reiffD  o^  8. 

Chedorlaomer,  40;  Kin;^  of  Ehim, 
58;  perhaps  mentioiied  on  the 
Mugeyer  cylinders,  60;  con- 
quers the  Amorite  diiefi^  61; 
conquered  by  Abraham,  64;  con- 
quered the  Amaleldtea,  228, 312. 

Cherubim  of  the  heathen,  2ij0;  the 
heavenly,  284. 

China,  5,  14 ;  revolution  in,  17. 

**  Christian  Observer,"  263. 

Chronology,  Archbishop  Ushei's, 
161. 

Cliurcli  Universal,  17. 

Circumcision  prescribed,  67. 

Clay  records  of  the  Chaldeans,  50. 

Cleopbos,  26. 

Colour,  new  mode  of  producing,  5. 

Constantinople,  revolution  in,  17. 

Cono,  cedar,  offering  of  the,  305. 

Cornwall,  3. 

Correspondence,  increased  fadlitT 
of,  3. 

Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  Sinaitic  cliaracters, 
210. 

Costume,  Jewish,  373. 

Covenant,  God's,  with  Noah,  67; 
signs  of,  68. 

Cross  on  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions  and 
on  Rosetta  stone,  211. 

Cross-stakes  in  the  PassoTer  sacrifice. 
91.  ^ 

Cirstsl  Palace,  statues  of  Kabia  in. 
101.  ^ 
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Cumberland,  8. 

Caneiform  characters,  48 ;  comparison 

of   results,    422:    of  rMdinan, 

426. 
Cnsh,  35. 
Cyrus,  the  tomb  ofi  403 ;  the  Portrait 

Pillar,  409;  enrnTine  (^  410; 

inscription  at  Morghao,  411. 

Dajjon,  270,  323. 

Damascus,  19,  379. 

Dan,  76. 

Daniel,  387;  in  Shnshan,  893,  448. 

David,  348;  the  Psalms  of,  350. 

Dendera,  temple  of,  109. 

Desert,  morning  in,  110. 

Dhou  Nowas,  149. 

Diodorus  Siculas'  reference  to  Menes, 
94. 

Djebcl  Ma;;hara  Ostrich,  an  inscrip- 
tion firom,  219. 

Easter  Day,  the  Astarte  Day  of  the 
ancients,  143. 

Ebol,  Mount,  63 ;  the  curses  from,  71. 

Ebor,  29 ;  the  longest  liver  after  the 
Flood,  159. 

Eben  Hesham's  account  of  the 
princess  of  Yemen,  17*4 — 176. 

Eden,  locality  of  garden  of,  29, 
32—34. 

Egypt,  JacoVs  migration  to,  93  ;  first 
idng  of,  94;  its  population,  95; 
tombs  of  kings  of,  97 ;  treasure 
cities  of,  99;  peopled  from  a 
Ilamitic  stock,  123;  Exodus  of 
Israel  from,  195. 

Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  96 ;  idea  of 
the  wings,  331. 

Elamites,  14,  380,  412. 

Elam,  the  outcasts  of,  388,  417,  418. 

Elam  and  Susiana,  387. 

El  Huderah,  the  Hazeroth  of  Scrip- 
ture, 232. 

El  Ramleh,  232. 

El  Tib,  232. 

Elijah,  28 ;  iotermcdiate  link  between 
Moses  and  Paul,  198. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  old  "Consent  of 
Scripture  "  compiled  for  her,  160. 

Emblems,  inspired,  329. 

Enoch,  27 ;  his  translation,  28. 

Ephraim,  the  hero  of,  72 ;  the  terri- 
tory of,  73 ;  archers  of,  239 ;  a 
silly  dove,  329. 

Era,  supposed,  of  dispenion  of 
Israel,  18,  202. 


Eratosthenei,  canon  o^  94. 

Ereoh,  or  Warka,  52. 388. 

Esarhaddon,  King  of  Nineveh,  18, 19, 
382. 

Eflun,  29;  a  branch  (^  the  Amale- 
kites  descended  from,  228. 

Esther,  mention  of  Jews  in  Shushan, 
393;  of  palace  gardens,  844. 

Ethiopia,  85  ;  mixed  origin  of  popn* 
lation,  123 ;  Zerah  the  Ethiopian, 
124;  wife  of  Moaea  an  Ethio- 
pian—Jethro  her  father,  121,125  $ 
the  Ethiopic  alphabet,  177. 

Europe,  420. 

Eve,  28. 

Exhibition,  International,  1. 

ExTdus,  Book  of,  94;  reference  to 
llameses,  99;  of  the  Tartars 
from  Russia,  188—195;  of  lan^ 
from  Egypt,  195, 198. 

Exodns,  the,  chronicles  of,  185,  208, 
243 ;  blank  of  thirty-eight  years, 
2i7. 

Ezekiel,  271 ;  his  vision,  286 ;  pan- 
ble  and  riddle,  325. 

Faber,  origin  of  Pagan  idolatxy,  282. 

Feiran,  the  Wady,  224. 

Ferguson,  eras  of  the  Aasfyriaii 
palaces,  290. 

Flood,  25,  29. 

Forster,  Uev.  Chas.,  his  friends,  164; 
obsolete  Arabic,  169 ;  the  passage 
of  the  Hod  Sea,  203 ;  his  account 
of  the  Arabian  wadys,  204;  hia 
Sinai  Alphabet,  216 ;  remarks  on 
the  difference  of  the  alphabeta 
of  Hisn  Ghorab  and  Simu,  215 ; 
his  interpretation  of  the  Sinaitio 
inscriptions,  217;  Serbal  the 
Mount  Sinai,  220;  WadyAleyat^ 
222 ;  an  inscription  referring  to 
Aaron  and  Hur,  230 ;  opinion 
concerning  the  quails  of  Scrip- 
ture, 235, 287 ;  remarks  on  Eldad 
and  Medad,  245;  a  Sinaitio  in- 
scription referring  to  Kadesh, 
247;  on  mixed  Sinaitio  charac- 
ters and  hierof^lyphics,  238, 254; 
Korah's  rebellion,  255,  256 ;  in« 
scription  on  well  of  Beer-sheba, 
258 ;  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea 
and  Jordan,  262 ;  his  principles 
of  interpretation,  268. 

Prance,  telewrraph  to,  2^  cdporteov 
in,  16 ;  French  soldiers,  16. 

Fresnel'a  researches  on  Hiznyaritio 
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intoriptioDf,  141 ;  table  of  Him- 
yaritio  alphabet^  143 ;  oommenta 
on  and  tranaUiiona  of  inacrip- 
tiona,  144;  on  Arabic  migra- 
tiona,  148;  on  Himyaritie  in- 
acriptiona  from  Marel^  188, 174. 

Gad,  tribe  of,  848. 

Galla  lansnage,  looalitr  o^  43. 

Garibaldi,  15. 

Gebel6lMixthba]i,280. 

Gemara,68. 

Geriaim,  aoenee  on,  60;  Joaeph'a 
bonea,  71;  modern  Samaritana 
at,  78;  the  fint  prieat  of. 87; 
Dean  StanWs  aocoont  ot  the 
celebration  of  the  Pataorer  on. 
89,98. 

Ginaiea,  the,  390. 

Gobinean,  Ooant,  488. 

Goda,  namee  of,  found  on  Anynan  in- 
acriptiona  nme  aa  in  Scriptore. 
481, 46L 

Goldamidoht,  888. 

Golina,  834,  859. 

Graham,  Mr.,  description  of  an  Arab 
camp,  835. 

GranviUe,  Earl,  10. 

Grareetone,  ancient  Hebrew,  817. 

Gray,  Rer.  J.  F.,  copied  Sinaitic  in- 
scription, 810. 

Greek  recorda  concerning  Babylon, 

Grotefend,  875,  409. 

Grore  George,  Esq.,  his  description 

of  the  modem  Samaritans,  78; 

account  of  the  recitation  of  the 

law  and  opening  the  rolls,  79; 

description    of   the    Samaritan 

Primer,  83. 
Grores,  Baalim  and  the,  303, 305. 

Habakkuk,  326. 

Haffar,  258. 

HaucamassQS,  vase  from,  '105. 

Ham,  children  of,  their  wanderings, 
35 ;  tabernacles  of,  smitten,  196 ; 
nart  of  the  Amalekites  descended 
from,  228 ;  Am-onn,  or  Ham,  the 
God  of  Egypt,  328. 

Hamath,  kingdom  of,  19. 

Hamites,  inventors  of  cuneiform  writ- 
ing, 55. 

Hamite  dynasty  superseded,  40. 

Hamitic  mscriptiona,  43 ;  langnage, 
41. 

"Rpjnm^iyi  A^ij  nuHUid  of,  878. 


Haran,  the  Charrmn  of  Scripture  the 
point  from  which  caniTan  rootas 
diverge,  69. 

Harrowby,  Lord,  209. 

Hatti  Hamayoonof  the  Soltaa,  17. 

Haaeroth,846. 

Hebrews,  recorda  of  the,  14 ;  in  Egypt, 
96;  antique  graTestone,  SI/; 
chronology  of  maniucri^ta,  36; 
bringing  tribato  on  the  >iineveh 
sculpture,  34d. 

Heber,  Bishop,  hia  allPBion  to  Sama- 
ria's aaonfioe,  91. 

Hebron,  modem  Arbs,  61. 

Herodotus,  hia  reference  toMenei^ 
94;  migration  of  the  Syrians 
frt>m  Arabia,  147. 

Heaekiah  breaks  the  brmaen  ahar  of 
Bezaleel,  849. 

Hieroglyphi(»,  Egyptian,  96;  the 
Israelitea  and,  2oO. 

Himyaritie  graveatooe,  132 ;  iaaerip- 
tions  and  an  altar,  138,  136; 
origin  of  the  name,  189;  words 
in  the  Sinaitic  inaoription,  817 ; 
Himyarites  mentioned  Dy  Strabo, 
266;  connection  between  the 
Himyaritie  and  Phoenicians, 
267.  ^^ 

Himyaritie  alphabet,  table  byFres- 
nel,  143,157;  Rev.  C.  Foratet's, 
170;  Sanscrit  alphabet,  their 
relation,  156. 

Himyar  in  South  Arabia,  Princes  of, 
133 ;  a  Joktanito  King  of  Yemen, 
139;  derivation  of  the  name, 
207. 

Hincks,  Dr.,  275;  hia  reading  of 
cuneiform  characters.  423  427 

Hiram,  267.  ,«»,*-*. 

Hisn  Ghorab,  mention  of  Eber  on  the 
rock  of,  166. 

Hor,  Mount,  where  Aaron  died.  210. 

Horeb,  216.  ^ 

Hosea  confirms  the  promise  to  Abra- 
ham, 77. 

Ibis,  251. 

Idolatry,  56 ;  forma  of,  67. 

Idumea,  19. 

India,  revolution  in,  17. 

Inscriptions— the  Sinaitic,  806;  the 

cuneiform,  428. 
Instruments  of  war,  13. 
Isaac,  29 ;  Abraham'a  offering  of  68 : 

tiie  choice  of.  160.        "*««»'»» 
Isaiah,  hia  time,  385. 
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Ishmael,  desoendanti  o^  112;  his 
blessini;,  116. 

Isis,  shrine  ot,  at  Sais,  236. 

Israel,  sapposed  era  of  dispersion, 
18 ;  outcast,  the  cnrse  and  pro- 
mise concerning,  77 ;  distinction 
between  andJudah,  85;  ezode 
from  Egypt,  195 ;  era  of  proba- 
tion, 201 ;  of  the  Exode,  a  nation 
of  archers,  239 ;  judges  of;  347. 

Israelites  and  the  Sinaitic  hiero- 
glyphs,  250 ;  occasionally  married 
to  Egyptians,  250;  in  Egypt, 
251 ;  two  songs  of,  in  the  wilder- 
ness, 261 ;  first  serritade,  302. 

Italy,  work  of  God  in,  14;  revolution 
in,  17. 

Jacob,  29;  his  migration  to  Egypt, 
93;  body  embalmed,  251. 

Jannes  and  Jambres,  26. 

Japan,  14. 

Japhet,  17. 

Javan,  8. 

Jebel  el  Mokatteb,  238. 

Jehovah,  the  voice  of^  14 ;  the  word 
found  among  Sinaitic  inscrip- 
tions, 218. 

Jeremiah,  18. 

Jerusalem,  ancient  name  of,  65; 
hills  of,  69 ;  chosen  to  be  the  ca- 
pital of  Israel,  350. 

Jethro,  the  patriarch,  124 ;  his  con- 
nection with  Ethiopia,  114; 
knowledge  of  the  true  Grod,  125. 

Jewellers  of  the  Exhibition,  8. 

Jewish  captives  depicted  on  Egyp- 
tian monuments,  108. 

Jews,  14, 19,  20.  312,  345,  874,  877, 
395,  397. 

Job,  his  era,  111;  king  of  Edom, 
115;  divine  witness  to,  117; 
language  and  antiquity  of  the 
Book  of,  123;  knew  Ethiopia, 
123 ;  reli|^on  and  morals  of  the 
time  of,  125—128 ;  modem  light 
on,  129,  130;  graving  on  the 
rock,  131 ;  the  true  book  of  the 
chronicles  of  early  times,  the 
book  of  the  tent  and  desert,  162 ; 
allusion  to  sun  and  moon  wor- 
ship, 156 ;  the  chronicle  of  patri- 
archal times,  200. 

Jochebed,  29. 

Jokton  the  son  of  Eber,  sons  of,  140, 
141 ;  Joktanites,  266. 

Jonah,  269,  364 ;  tomb  of,  296. 


Jonei,  Sir  W.,  deplored  the  Iom  of 
Himyaritio  literature,  168. 

Jordan,  262. 

Joeeph,  family  o^  in  Egypt,  93;  an 
Arabian  reference  to  his  fEunine, 
175;  spoke  to  his  brethren  by 
an  interpreter,  253. 

Josephus*  account  of  Nimrod,  88; 
locality  of  Isaac's  offering  ac- 
cording toy  69;  designates  the 
Samaritans  as  deserters,  87 ;  his 
account  of  Menes,  king  of  Egypt* 
94;  his  mention  of  Solomon's 
magnificence,  268 ;  says  no  man 
in  nis  day  knew  the  form  of 
the  cherubim,  287. 

Joshua,  26, 52 ;  the  hero  of  Ephraim» 
72 ;  on  the  passage  of  the  Jordan, 
262, 

Jotham,  his  parable  of  the  trees  of 
Gerisim,  72. 

Judah  captive,  20 ;  Judah,  fall  of,  867. 

Jude,  27. 

Judf^es  of  Israel,  list  of,  347. 

Justin  Martyr,  his  description  of  the 
celebration  of  the  Passover,  ^1. 

Justinian,  210. 

Kadesh  (Ain-el-Weibah),  246. 
Kalah  Sheri^hat,  272. 
Karagwe,  king  of,  44. 
Eamac  106 ;  pillars  of,  107 ;  inscrip- 
tion on  the  palace  at,  108. 
Kennicott,  196 ;  manuscripts  of  Job 

collated  by,  123. 
Kibroth-Hattaavah,    the    mountain 

cemetery,  238, 
Kings,  prophets,  table  of  coeval  dates, 

d7o ;  names  of  found  in  Assyrian 

inscriptions,  421. 
Koh-i-noor,  7. 
Kohath,  29. 
Kouyunjik  or  Nineveh,  295 ;  gallerfy 

385. 
Korah«  rebellion  of,  254. 
Koran,  16;    on  the  inundation   of 

Aram,  145. 

Laban,  282. 

Lachish  (El  Lechieyeh),  260,  397. 

Languages,  resurrection  ot,  25 ;  Ha* 

mitic  and  Semitic  41. 
Larissa,  272,  294. 
Latin,  25. 

Laureate  Poet,  ode  of*  11»  12. 
Law,  the,  18. 
Layard,  traveller,  87 »  in  Asia  Minor, 
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271—276;  rifits  Nimrcmd,  276; 

discovers     Nisroch,     278—280; 

observation   on    the   Presence, 

290 ;  difference  of  styles  of  bas- 

relieff^  290,  291. 
I|Cpsias  identifies  Moont  Sinai,  220 ; 

says  Wady  Feiran  is  Bex>hidim, 

22*4 ;  assigns  the  Sinaitic  writing 

to  Ist  centuries  before  and  after 

Christ,  243 ;  on  the  mines  in  the 

desert,  249. 
Lewis,  Sir   George   C,   on    nnde- 

dphered  langnsges,  149, 150. 
Leyden,  Maseum  oS,  monnscripts  in, 

referring  to  the  children  of  Israel, 

9G. 
Lottin  dc  Laval  published  Sinaitic 

inscriptions,  2iO ;  an  inscription 

from  his  work,  218,  219. 
Lotus  of  £g>'pt,  806,  308. 
Lonvre,  Assyrian  remains  in»  274. 
Luxor,  282. 
Lyndharst,    Lord,    his   interest   in 

Biblical  researches,  209. 

Machinery,  improvement  in«  6. 
:Magi,thc418. 
ManuAseh,  201. 
Manctho,  list  of,  94,  99. 
Margoliouth,  llev.  Moses,  244. 
Mareb,  the   ancient  Sheba,  inscrip- 

tiuns  from  in  lliniyaritic   cha' 

racters,     136 — 144;     sculptures 

from  in  British  MuBCimi,  269. 
McdoH,  the,  414. 
jMedes  and  Pcrriians,  410. 
iMclchiscdok,  Go. 
jVIeinpbits  ^1^ ;  pyramids  of,  104. 
Menant,  M.  Joachim,  427. 
l^Ienes,  iirst  kim;  c-f  KgjTit,  94. 
Mcroclacli-Baladan,  conquost  of,  386. 
Mesopotamia,  idolatry  in,  293. 
Midiau,  229. 
3Iik:il,  Joseph's  stones  from  Mareb, 

136—144. 
Milton's  referetico  to  Aslitoroth,  148. 
Mines  in  the  desert,  248 ;  who  were 

the  miners?  2ii\2o0, 
Miriam,  246,247,  249. 
i^Iishua,  traditions  of,  68. 
Moab,  229 ;  daughter  of,  303. 
Moliammedan  hour  of  prayer,  154 ; 

and  the  Koran,  151. 
Molocl),  the  god  of  the  Ammonites, 

304. 
Montfaucon  on  Sinaitic  inscriptions, 

210. 


KooD,  Mr.,  his  alphabet  for  Uiel&il 
178;  alphabets  for  the  Aiahis 
and  Ghineae  lanfi^Qaffes,  17^ 
181 ;  fueeeea  amonar  &B  hUad  ia 
Syria  and  China,  182;  taught  to 
the  Coptic  yoaths  in  Gairo^  184. 

Moriah,  Mount,  66. 

Moses  in  the  desert*  104;  his  ar* 
chives  of  Edom,  133;  one  of 
the  chief  authorities  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans, 151 ;  residence  in 
Midian,  185;  his  call  at  the 
burning  bush,  186 ;  returns  with 
his  wife  to  Jethrok  188 ;  Exode 
with  Israel  from  Egypt;,  188; 
crossing  the  Red  Sea,  204 ;  name, 
supposed,  found  on  Sinaitic  in- 
scriptions, 218,  210 ;  smiting  the 
rock,  224;  locality  where  be 
viewed  the  battle  with  the 
Amnlekites,  230;  staivs  ths 
heaven-sent  fire  at  l^ibeiah, 
233;  commanded  to  asoead 
Mount  Nebo  to  die,  240;  song 
at  Beer-sheba,  257—261. 

Mugoyer,  temple  of,  47. 

Musnad,  the  lost,  168. 

Nablous,  62 ;  vale  of,  63 ;  the  Sama- 
ritans at,  77 ;  visit  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to,  82;  photographed, 
83. 

Nabonidus,  cylinder  of,  49. 

Nahum,  223. 

Nakb  El  Hajar,  inscription  o^  171. 

Nations,  the  cradle  of,  25. 

Nobo,  the  god,  380;  nionnt  where 
Moses  died,  2^40. 

Kebuchadnczsar,  19, 443. 

Norijal,  the  mnn-lion,  281,  291. 

Nestorians,  814. 

New  covenant,  the  messenger  oL  68. 

Niebuhr,  238. 

Nimrod,  37. 

Nimroud.  290—292.  294—297;  the 
royal  priest  of,  300,  302 ;  Layard 
observed  on  tlie  slabs  from  marks 
of  a  black  fluid,  303,  304 ;  posi- 
tion and  sixe  of,  317 ;  number  of 
palaces  on  tho  mound,  318 ;  royal 
tomb  tower,  818;  Bd  and  the 
Dragon,  320. 

Nineveh,  58;  landmark  from,  58 :  the 
stones  of,  317;  scnlpturcs  from, 
269—292 ;  locality  o^  295 ;  coloar- 
ing  on  Nineveh  slabs,  339—341; 
perishing  ivories   o^   341,  842; 
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bronae  bowls  from,  342, 843;  the 
palace  gardens,  344. 

Kisan,  Jewish  month*  196 ;  the  Pass- 
over celebrated  in,  198. 

Nisrochy  270 ;  the  fifrnro  discoTered  by 
Layard,  278—280;  Sennacherib 
worahippinff ,  334 — 326 ;  the 
winged,  328 ;  en^^^Ting  of,  278. 

Noah  perhaps  died  in  Arabia*  111* 
149. 

Norris,Mr.,300. 

Cannes,  the  fish  god,  47. 

Obelisk,  the  bkick,  in  British  Mn- 
seam,  371. 

Ortelins,  229,  338. 

Oppert,  Jules  M.,  275,  800,  311 ;  his 
readings  of  cuneiform  charac- 
ters. 

Ophir,  twice  mentioned  in  Job,  sup- 
posed to  be  Zhafar  in  Arabia, 
probably  two  Ophirs,  149. 

Ostrich  sculptured  m  Sinaitic  rocks, 
219. 

Palgrave,  Mr.  GiflTord,  travels  of,  in 
the  Nejed  and  in  Oman  in  Ara- 
bia, 154,  155. 

Palestine,  the  desolate  land,  76. 

Papyrus,  Turin,  mentions  Menes,  first 
Kin:?  of  Egypt,  94 ;  reference  to 
the  children  of  Israel,  56. 

Parsees,  modem,  418. 

Passover,  celebrated  at  Mount  Geri- 
sim,  89,  92;  Miss  Whatele/s 
sketch  of  the  Passover,  197. 

Patriarchal  religion,  128;  times, 
length  of,  125. 

Paul,  St.,  his  comment  on  Melchise- 
dek,  65 ;  reference  to  the  period 
of  Israel's  sojourn  in  Egypt, 96 ; 
Aaron's  rod,  256. 

Pentateuch,  Samaritan  82 — 85 ;  ver- 
sion of  the  sojourn  of  Israel  in 

Pentecost,  the  day  of,  313. 

People,  the  mingled,  in  the  Arabian 
Desert,  113;  Jewish,  depicted  in 
various  ways  on  the  inscriptions, 
230,  232. 

Persepolis,  406. 

Petra,  216. 

Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  possibly 
identified,  102;  a  Pharaoh's 
daughter  mentioned  on  an  obe- 
lisk at  Thebes,  103. 


PhcBnioiftTi  alphabet,  159;  charao- 
ters,  431. 

Phoenicians,  colonies  of,  267. 

Philo  calls  the  Amalekites  Phoeni- 
cians, 228. 

Photography,  4. 

Places  mentioned  in  Scripture,  names 
of  found  in  Assyrian  inscriptions, 
421. 

Population,  Jewish,  75 ;  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  in  Egjnpt,  95. 

Presence,  the  sign  of,  284, 290;  the  one 
object  of  worship  in  the  Assy- 
rian palace,  305 ;  b  v  the  king  and 
priests  marked  as  their  own,  332 ; 
palace  of  the  King  of  Assyria 
adorned  by,  332,  383;  accom- 
panies the  Assyrian  tiiumphal 
procession,  334. 

Prinsep  on  the  old  Sanscrit  alphabet, 
15/ ;  researches  in  the  Sanscrit 
language,  158. 

Pritchard,  Dr.,  315. 

Psalms,  222,  224. 

Ptolemv,  canon  of,   202. 

Paul,  270. 

Quails  or  cranes  of  Scripture,  235, 
237. 

Rachel,  the  images  stolen  by,  282. 

Rameses,  kings  of  Egypt,  90—101. 

Kamleh,  plain  of,  234;  dimensions 
of,  23.5. 

Rassam,  Mr.,  314. 

Rawlinson,  Sir  H.,  his'  reading  of 
cimeiform  characters,  426. 

Red  Sea,  Sinaitic  records  o^  234. 

Rephidim,  223,  224. 

Reuben,  tribe  of,  settles  on  "this 
side  Jordan,"  248. 

Revolutions,  17. 

Rich,  Mr.,  describes  the  site  of  Baby- 
lon, 272,  278. 

Rivers  mentioned  in  Scripture,  names 
of,  found  in  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions, 421. 

Robinson,  Dr.,  242 ;  on  the  carvers  of 
the  Sinaitic  inscriptions,  243. 

Rolls,  Jewish,  80. 

Rosetta  stone  in  British  Museum, 
101 ;  the  crosses  on,  211. 

Sabbath,  a  sign  of  God's  covenant, 
67,  68. 

Samaritan  alphabet,  83,  178;  Pass- 
over, 89,  90 ;  priests,  87. 
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Samaritans  at  KaUons,  77 ;  modem* 
78 ;  their  Pentateuch,  84, 85, 90, 
91,  92  ;  letters  to  Scalier,  85, 
86 ;  slaughter  by  Vespasian,  88 ; 
Samaritan  alphiabet  of  the  an- 
cient roll,  177, 178. 

Samuel,  his  reference  to  the  Amale- 
kites,  228. 

Sanchoniathan  mentions  worship  of 
the  sun  by  the  Phoenicians, 
156. 

Sanscrit,  ancient,  157  ;  modem,  158 ; 
compared  with  the  Himyaritic, 
166,159;  and  Zend,  417. 

Sarbut-el-Khadem,  a  place  of  grares, 
238,  242;  mining  and  working 
in  metals  at,  248,  250;  tombs 
plundered  by  Arabs,  250. 

Sardanapalus,  300. 

'■     pon,  270,  290. 

ger,    his    inquiries   about   the 
aritan  Pentateuch,  84;  Sama- 
ritan letters  to,  85. 

Sep^i^anfoo,  tablet  of,  816. 

Seir,  Mount,  south  of  residence  of 
Amalekites,  228. 

Semitic  languapre,  41. 

Sennacherib,  270,  290,  394;  at 
Lacbish,  307  ;  Jews  of,  time  of, 
on  Nineveh  sculptures,  34G. 

Sephar,  the  modem  Dhafar,  113. 

Serbal,  iMount,  the  mount  of  the  in- 
Bcriptions,  284 ;  the  wild  acacia, 
186;  "the  gum  of  the  Sliittim" 
wood  from,  186;  identified  as 
Mount  Sinai,  220;  described  by 
Mr.  Butler,  221;  Dr.  Stewart's 
description  of  view  from,  232, 
233. 

Slieba,  Arabic  name  of  the  Queen  of, 
140;  son  of  Joktan  builder  of 
the  Dyke  of  Mareb,  140, 141 ;  lan- 
guage of  the  Queen  of,  2G'5 ;  licr 
interview  "with  Solomon,  26o, 
2oS ;  inscribed  stones  from,  269. 

Shechcm,  03 ;  the  first  appearance  of 
the  Lord,  at,  66;  scenes  at,  70, 
71 ;  Joshua  at,  72 ;  new  era  at, 
73  ;  photopi-aphed,  83  ;  modern 
population  of,  89 ;  fell  to  the  lot 
of  the  sons  of  Kohath,  146; 
Jacob  hid  the  images  at,  282. 

Sheikh,  the  Anib,  152. 

Shem,  age  of,  66  ;  are  Himyaritic  in- 
scriptions the   earliest   remains 
^  of  his  family  H  26o. 

Shiloh,  72     the  sanctuary  of  Israel, 


the  site  targc/tteDf74 ; themoden 
Seilan,  75. 

Shinar,  the  land  o^  36;  plain  oC 
273. 

Schnltens,265. 

Shush,  black  stone  oC  428. 

Simeon,  286. 

Sinai  Alphabet,  ReT.  C.  FoiMs, 
216. 

Sinai*  Moont,  covenant  of  the  hiv  it, 
68;  photo^n^phed,  208;  inscrip- 
tions on,  20S,  219 ;  identified  with 
Serb&l,  220,  223 ;  wilderness,  tke 
cloud  of  the  Lord  in,  233;  loca- 
lity of  Sinaitic  inscriptions,  23S, 
237;  Sinaitic  inscriptions  in  re- 
ference to  Wady  Berah,  242. 

Sinaitic  inscriptions,  208,  213,  21 B; 
alphabet,  212 ;  their  locality,  233» 
2oo;  inscriptions  mixed  witk 
hieroglyphs,  252,  254. 

Solomon,  the  brazen  altar  of  Ben- 
leel  existing  in  time  of»  249;  Ins 
intenriew  with  the  Queen  d 
Sheba,  265, 268. 

Stanley,  Dean,  opinion  concCTiiini:  ! 
the  place  of  offering  of  Isaac,  & : 
concerning  the  antiquity  o: 
Ephraim,   73. 

Stewart,  Dr.,  saw  inscription  -n 
Sinai.  220  :  description  of  Wady 
Aleyat,  221  ;  describes  vie^ 
from  Serbal,  222  ;  identifies  tie 
locality  where  Moses  viewed  tho 
battle  with  the  Amalekites,  iS'"'; 
his  description  of  the  view  frum 
Serbal,  232,  233;  noticed  th^ 
Sinaitic  cliaracters  mixed  with 
hieroglyphics,  253  ;  visit  to  Beer- 
sheba,  260. 

Strabo,  266. 

Susa,  slabs  from,  391. 

Sychar,  70 ;  our  Saviour  at,  81. 

Syllabaries,  431. 

Symbols,  earthly',  heavenly,  328. 

Syrin,  379;  the  desolate  land,  7t'; 
Isaiah's  prophecy  conceraini:, 
77;   the   Syrians    from    Arabii, 

Syro-Chaldaic  characters,  specimes 
of,  314. 

Tabcrah,  233. 

Tabernacle,  the,    described  in  Rab- 
binical traditions,  74,  7o. 
Tablet,  Chaldean  clay,  61 
Talbot,  Mr.  Fox,  275. 
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Talbot,  H.  F.,  his  reading  of  eonei- 
form  chsTaotex8»  426. 

TaTBbiah,  267. 

Tartars,  ezode  from  Russia  to  China, 
186—189;  hardships  and  death, 
190;  those  left  in  the  desert, 
191 ;  the  end  of  the  march,  192 ; 
thirst  of  the  desert,  193;  the 
Chinese  welcome,  194 ;  colmnns 
of  brass  and  granite  commemo- 
rate the  flight,  195. 

Telegraph,  electric,  2. 

Teman,  the  wisdom  of,  122. 

Thebes,  105 ;  idolaters  of  offer  the 
lotns  to  their  god,  306. 

Thorold,  Rev.  A.  W.,  inscription 
found  bvf  on  the  wells  of  Beer- 
Rheba,^8,259. 

Thoihmes  II.  supposed  Pharaoh  of 
the  Exodns  of  Israel,  102. 

Tiglath-Pileser,  cylinder  of,  424. 

Tigris,  271-278. 

Time,  Times,  and  a  Half,  201 ;  dose 
of  the  Seven  Tiroes,  310. 

Tombs  of  kin^rs.  Dean  Stanley's 
account  of,  97, 98. 

Traditions,  oral,  29. 

Treasure  cities  in  Esrypt.  99. 

Tree,  the  sacred,  287—290. 

Turbet  es  Yahoud.  graves  of  the 
Jews  discovered  by  Dr.  Stewart, 
241.  242. 

Tyre,  363. 


TJrim  and  Thummim,  354. 

Urukh,  brick,  39 ;  inscriptions  on,  43. 

Usher,  Archbishop,  obtained  six 
copies  of  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, 84,  85;  table  of  his 
chronology  to  Moses,  161 ;  his 
date  of  Korah's  rebellion,  254 ; 


date     of    Chnshan-rishathaim* 
802. 

Vanx,W.  S.W.,816. 
Vespasian  slanghtered  the  Samari- 
tans, 88. 

Wady  Aleyot,  described,  220, 222. 

WadyBerah,241,242. 

Wady  Feiran,  234,  235,  246. 

Wady  Hebron,  246. 

Wada  Maghara,  249. 

Wady  Hokatteb,  234, 235, 246. 

Wady  Housa,  204. 

Wady  Tamner,  241. 

Wady  Tarawik,  204. 

Wales.  Prince  of,  his  visit  to  Kablons, 

82;    present  at  the  Samaritui 

Passover,  89. 
Works,  52 ;  coffin  from,  53 ;  pottery 

from,  54. 
Whateley's,    Miss,    sketch    of    the 

Passover  lamb,  197;   sketch  of 

the  wells  of  Moses,  205. 
Wilson,  Dr.,  on  Wadv  Taiawik,  204. 
Wings,  the,  of  God,  327. 

Xenophon,  272,  294. 

Xerxes,  his  name  in  cuneiform  charac- 
ters, 406 ;  in  Egyptian  hierogly- 
phics, 406;  inscription  in  the 
hall  of,  407. 

Zab,  272. 

Zalmonah  (Maan),249. 
Zin,  wilderness  of,  246. 
Zelopliehad  and  daughters,  254. 
Zend  and  Sanscrit,  417. 
Zered,  brook,  246. 
Zephaniah,  271. 

Zodinc  of  Dcndera  brought  to  France* 
109,  110. 
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ERRATA. 

Pflge  11>  lino  6.— For  "Fplift  a  tbouaand  voices  fuD^"  read, 

"  Uplift  atlioutftud  voices  fiiil  mud  nrot* 
Peg©  39,  lino  15.— For  "briclts  «qua«?,"  wad,  **  sqM^^  brickt.* 
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HOITELY  SERIAL  by  I.  I.  B., 

AUTHOB  or 

•The  Book  and  its  Stobt,"  " The  Missino  Link,"  and  "  Stonbs  Cb^ho 
Out  ;"  and  Ute  Editor  of  **  Thb  Book  and  its  Missions.'* 


The  Serial  entitled  "  The  Book  and  its  Missions"  has  recently  completed  its 
ninth  Volume.  During  the  time  of  its  pablication,  it  has  been  chiefly  known  as 
the  organ  of  the  "  London  Bible  and  Domestic  Female  Mission."  On  the  cover 
of  that  Magazine  have  been  constantly  acknowledged  every  month  all  the  sab- 
•oriptions  sent  for  the  support  of  Two  Hundred  Bible  Women  working  in  London 
and  its  suburbs,  and  these  spontaneous  subscriptions  have,  in  the  course  of  the 
past  seven  years,  amounted  to  nearly  Fiftt  Thousand  Pounds  I 

As  Donations  to  the  Mission  have  very  often  been  sent  to  the  "  Missing  Link 
Societt  "  (accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  the  Editor  having  spread  the  knowledge  of 
the  Mission  into  new  circles  by  the  publication  of  a  work  entitled  "  The  Misscro 
Lone"),  it  has  been  thought  that  they  would  seem  more  fitly  acknowledged  in  a 
Serial  under  the  new  title  of 

THE  mssma  line  magazine; 

OR, 

BIBLE-WORE   AT    HOME   MD    ABROAD. 


dedicated  to 

and  to  tbe 
FRIENDS  OF  BIBLE  CIRCUUTION,  AND  OF  FEMALE  MISSIONS  THROUBHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


This  Serial  is  under  the  sole  Editorship  and  Management  of  L.  N.  B. 

IT   18  PUBLISHED  BT 

THE   BOOK  SOdETT,  19,  FATEM08TES  SOW, 

AND  BAZAAR,  80H0  8QUABE, 
Ain>  HAT  BS  HAD   07  AIX  BOOKSBIXBRB. 


ONE   PENNY,    MONTHLY,   lUUtTRATED. 

THE    MOTHERS'    TREASURY, 

▲  MAOAZIJIB  C09fTAXVIX« 

Interesting  Articles— Truthful  and  Striking  Ifarratives— Inoideiiii 
of  Home  Influence— Exhortations  to  Oleanlineas  and  Order-Bof* 
gestions  for  Promoting  Peace  and  Harmony— Oonnaela,  MaiiiM. 
and  other  Sound  Bellgioua  Teaching  for  the  Somea  of  Hyt 
People. 

Also  many  useful  hints  on  Household  Management— Advice  in  ths ; 
choice  of  Food— Cheapest  and  best  modes  of  Oookins~I>irectiaiis  '• 
for  the  Preservation  of  Health— Bules  for  Seaaona  of  Sickness- 
Prescriptions  for  times  of  Accident  and  Danger— and  other  valii* ' 
able  information  in  Domestic  Bconomy. 

I 

Doriug  tlie  past  year  the  above  Magazine  has  been  Teiy  largely  circulated  at 

MOTHEES'    MEETINGS,  ^ 

And  by  Bible  Women,  Colportcars,  and  Tract  Distributors ;  besides  which, 
many  private  individuals    Lave  purchased   large  numbers  for  general  dis-  | 
tribiition,  and  the  results  that  have  been  commanicated  to  the  Committee 
are  highly  satisfactory,  I 

A  gentleman  in  Cheltenham  ^mtes: —  I 

•'  Many  tlmiiks  fur  the  great  pleuhiire  you  afforded  me  last  nijiht 
M V  u'urr  Tiiul  me  e\er\-  word  eontaiufd  in  the  intelligent,  intelliifi'tile,         ! 
and  u^rl'ul  s«  rial,  the   '  M<»tliers'  Treasun/      I  will  gladly  help  to  in- 
ritax-  tlu-  rirnilatu.n  of  iliis  liaj^jjy  si>ecinien  of  the  Committee's  efforts 
ill  u  muth-ni-cded  direetion." 

The  Secretary  of  the  London  City  Mission  eays : — 

"  As  to  tlie  '  MotLfrrrs'  'J'ren.siin*.'  1  have  rend  it  witlj  much  satis- 
faetion.  It  is  well  e«lite(l.  The  papers  are  of  the  right  sorL  Indeed,* 
it  i^  just  the  kind  of  thing  that  is  required.  The  Magazine  has  a 
fine  ti»-ld,  and  J  wish  it  grcut  buceess." 


LONDON : 
THE    BOOK    SOCIETY,   19,   PATERNOSTER  ROW, 

AND    llAZAAB,    fiOHO    BQUAllE. 
SOLD   B7   ALL   BO0K8BLLSK8. 


MOKTHI.Y,    FBIOE    THBEEFEKOE. 


THE 


Mdaymcliers 


MATERIALS    READY    FOR    USE. 


The  "  TREASURY"  is  the  only  Magazine  of  its  kind.    It  is  purely  Evangelical 
Id  its  teaching,  and  has  had  a  large  circulation  for  several  years  among  Super- 
I'lstendents  and  Teachers  in  Schools  connected  vrith  all  Denominations. 


The  following  outline  of  Contents  will  show  that  the  Treasury  forms  an  invalu- 
able Book  of  Reference  for  all  persons  interested  in  Sabbath-School  work,  or  in 
toy  way  engaged  in  the  religious  instruction  of  the  young.  It  contains  48  pages, 
divided  into  ten  sections,  as  under : — 


'J 


Li 

J 

■M 


1.  Leftdins  Articles ->  on  various 
systems  of  teaching ;  plana  for  the 
management  of  Scliools ;  and  other 
important  subjects. 

SeadinffS  in  Biofpraphy  —  In 
which  the  Life  and  Character  of 
eminent  Men  and  distinguished 
Teachers  are  portrayed. 

8.  Scripture  Illuatrations— being 
clear  and  simple  Expositions  and 
brief  Comments  on  Scripture  Typos, 
Figures,  Emblems,  kc.  {excetd- 
ingly  useful  to  a  Teacher), 

4.  Iiessons  for  Infants.— In  this 
section  four  lessons,  i>rei)are(l  ex* 
pressly  for  the  very  Uttle  rnieSf  are 
given  in  detail  each  month. 

0,  Iiessons  for  Junior  Classes.— 
ThcM  lessons  (four  in  number)  are 
adopted  for  schoiars  ft-om  eight  to 
twelve  years  of  sgc. 


6. 


Iiessons  for  Senior  Classes.— 
In  this  section  four  lessons  are  in- 
serted, prepored  with  special  care, 
for  the  Bible  classes. 


7.  Outlines  of  Addresses.— This 

section  is  intended  to  assist  Sun- 
day-School Visitors  and  others 
who  have  occusionally  to  give  an 
address  to  the  whole  school. 

8.  Teachers  in  CoiinciL— Thislsa 

favourite  section  of  the  Magazine. 
It  contains  an  account  of  a  Monthly 
Meeting  of  Teachers  (the  Editor 
presiding),  where  all  questions 
suggested  by  the  readers  of  the 
••Trea>ury"  are  fully  discussed. 
Through  this  midinm.  Teachers  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  correspond 
with  each  other,  and  communicate 
facts  and  ideas  on  any  subject  con- 
nected with  their  worlc 

0.  Reviews  and  Critical  Notices. 
— ITcre  the  Editor  gives  an  impar- 
tiol  Judgment  on  all  works  of  an 
Educational  character. 

10.  SKieceUaneous  Olepnings.— 
Pottrj',  Anrcdotcs,  Similitudes, 
4:c.,  adopted  to  illustrate  1  essons 
nnd  Addrcfses. 
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A  CHOICE  EDinOir  OF 

BUOTAN'S   PILGRDrS   PROGRESS, 

IN 

VERY   LARGE   TYPE, 
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strongly  wad  handsomely  bound,  price  TiT9  e»i«m«gi^- 


8PECIMEN    OF   PRINT. 

they  also  here  did  eat  and  drink, 
and  make  merry,  for  that  they  had 
gotten  dehverance  from  this  so, 
dangerous  an  enemy.  As  they  sat 
thus,  and  did  eat,  Christiana  asked 
the  guide  if  he  had  caught  no  hurt 


This  issne  of  Bunyan's  Work  is  known  as  "THE  BOOK  SOdETTS 
EDITION/'  and  must  be  asked  for  under  that  title. 


"  The  special  cxocUencics  of  the  Book  StKlety's  edition  of  the  matchlea  alle- 
gory of  Bunyan  conMst  in  its  tyixigrapliy  and  pictorial  illiutratlona.  ItU 
printed  in  a  fine,  bold,  and  remarkably  clear  type— one  of  the  largest  thmtbai 
ever  issued  from  the  prcsA,  in  these  days  at  least.  The  plates  are  well  dMter, 
and  poisoM  a  good  donl  of  cli.iracter.  Altogether  this  ia  one  of  the  bert  l-ma 
of  Bunyan's  immortal  work  which  we  have  seen.  To  weak  or  old  cjes  it  vocU 
bo  a  treasure  indeed  :  uor  will  it  be  less  attractive  to  the  3'oung.*' Jitct»'d. 


LONDON : 
THE    BOOK    SOCIETY,    19,    PATERNOSTEE    EOW, 

AND   BAZAAB,    BOnO   SQUARE. 


THE  BOOK  SOOEirS 

PUBLICATIONS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 


Trs  Countbt  Lad  in  Town.    With  choice  Eugrayings,  18mo. 

Fourth  Thousand 10 

An  excellent  work  to  pnt  in  the  hands  of  a  yonth  Just  starting  in  life. 


2 

j^  AlphaM  of  Animals ; 


ai 


In  Bhtxb.    Designed  to  impress  children  with  affection  for 
the  brute  creation.  Engrayings  on  every  page.  Fifth  Thousand    0    6 


Iway  from  Home  ; 

Ob,  Siouts  and  Scenes  in  other  Lands.  By  the  Author  of  <*  Buy 
an  Orange,  Sir  ?**    Fire  Illustrations,  12mo.    Sixth  Thousand    1    0 

*'  It  is  a  pleasant  story  of  travels  in  pleasant  lands,  specially  prepared  for  the 
yoang,  and  very  well  adapted  to  effect  the  porpose  mentioned  in  the  preface ; 
namely,  *  to  combine  pleasure  and  profit,  by  giving  the  young,  in  a  homely,  chatty 
style,  M)me  interesting  information  as  to  their  position  on  the  globe,  the  dlffDreot 
characteristics  of  many  lands,  and  the  habiu  and  manners  of  their  Inhabitants.' " 
—Bradford  OhMrotr, 


Biblical  InstmotioiL 

Intended  principally  for  Toung  Persons.     By  G.  Pbitoha&d. 
Limp  cloth 0    6 


Bob,  fha  Crossliig  Sweeper. 

A  Book  for  Boys.  By  the  Author  of  **  Margy  and  her  Feather.*' 
With  Engravings,  18mo,  in  attractive  binding.  Fourth 
Thousand 10 
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PsMioaxD  to  IBS  F^m.  A  Story 


A.BUxrwdtmmm1^ 


Cott|ge  Readings  m  Oeiesis. 


OothiMkvai 


II 


"Tbfl  book  w«coniiti«flid  to  9Al)b«tli4K}inol  Tendipr*  at  the  mnlfmm  <■  ^« 

of  tine  Boot  of  QeBii»\9,'"—GU;ttg0W  SaXfbath~school  Union  Jfo^otfiM, 


Don^  Say  So  I 

Or,  You  max  bk  Miitakkn-.    By  the  Author  of  "  Bn  j  ui  Ortngt, 
Sif  f"    With  FronUBpieGe.    Eitrft  clothe     Foarth  Thouund     l  f 


Ball;  Qleam  erom  the  Lamp  of  Life* 

A  nmi  little  Teit  Book  for  every  Day  in  the  Year,     Clotli,  gOt 
edges    ,,,,...         .  ,         ,        *    0 


Extra  Work  of  a  London  Pastor. 

By  Eer.  Sahuii.  Mxbtin,  of  WeatDiiniter.        .         .         ,        ,     S 

Tbo  Hine  Work,  cm  mperfliie  pftpcr,  ^It  ode»,w1tli  tllimiiiiated  FtoMMli 
wid  Title,  ^ 

■'  We  hevitlZ;  wdootdo  thli  eoUecUen  of  Mr.  Uutlu^e  1eet4ii»  and  WBtf%* 
pray  that  It  msf  b«  ui  lucful  to  joan^  men  &■  hlA  ferrmt  lieajt  dSoi^' 

PatrWl* 


THE  BOOK  SOCIETY'S  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 


Ck)od  Nigbt!  «.  d, 

A  Text  Book  for  every  Evening  in  the  Year.    Compiled  by  Rev. 

Samuel  Martin.    Cloth,  gilt  edges 0    6 

"Good  night,  dear  Papa,"  said  little  Howard  to  hia  father,  "and  will  yoi 
give  me  a  text ?"  Howards  father  gave  him  a  text,  and  has  continued  to  do 
EO  whouoTcr  he  has  been  at  home,  and  able  to  say  "  Good-night"  to  his  little  boy. 

To  suggest  the  practice  of  repeating  to  children  some  words  of  God  when 
parting  from  them  for  the  light,  and  to  assist  parents  In  this  use  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, this  collection  of  textsnas been  made. 

AVhon  little  Howard  lay  aide  of  a  fever,  his  father  derived  unspeakable  satisfac- 
tion from  the  Icnowledge  that  God's  word  had,  by  this  and  by  other  means,  been 
hid  in  his  Infant  heart.  8.  M. 


Great  Condescensioii ; 

Or,  My  best  Master.  By  a  Domestic  Servant.  Edited  hy 
the  Author  of  '*  Haste  to  the  Rescue."  With  Frontispiece. 
Extra  cloth 10 


Jesus  All  and  in  AIL 

By  C.   R.   Howell.    With  Preface  by   Rev.  Samuel  Mabtin. 

Cloth 16 

"  Simple,  clear,  and  forcible  In  stj'lc,— evangelical  and  catholic  In  spirit,— rlcli 
in  Cliri^iian  truth, — and  true  in  its  aim  at  usefulness,— we  trust  that  the  buok  will 
be  widely  circulated,  and  that  it  will  be  read  with  much  profit." — Extract  from 
Rev.  S.  Martin's  France, 


Life :  its  Duties  and  Discipline. 

By  Hetty  Bowman,  Author   of  *'  Christian  Daily  Life."     180 

pages.     Cloth  boards.     Sixth  Thousand         .         .         .         .16 


Margy  and  Her  Feather. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Bob,  the  CrosBing  Sweeper.'*   With  BiQierior 
Engravings.    Extra  cloth 10 


Our  Tillage  Girls. 

By  Hettt  Bowman,  Author  of  '<  Life :  its  Daties  and  Discipline,** 
"  Christian  Daily  Life,'*  &o.     With  Engravings.    Extra  cloth     1 


THE  BOOK  SOGIETTS  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  THE  YOUNfl. 


Pretty  Picture  BooL 

Full  of  Pictures  and  Attractive  Reading  for  very  little  Children. 
Royal  4to,  in  beantifdl  illaminated  coyer         .... 

'*  This  book  is  certainly  one  of  the  merriest,  llye]le«t,  prettlcet,  and  VMe 

ftil  companions  for  very  younfr  clilldivn,  provided  for  their  uae  and  1 

durinfr  this  fe^tive  season.  It  contains  no  Ic  s  than  182  engraringB  of  good  riar, 
on  raljects  of  special  Interest  to  children,  and  all  madu  increnslnglj  Talnabk 
descriptive  letterpress  articles,  neatly  printed  on  a  large  folio  page,  on  tis 
paper,  and  in  first-rate  style.  The  lllnminated  cover  is  really  handsome ;  it 
a  PcroU  of  Oriental  and  English  flowers,  in  brilliant  tlnte,  with  a  rery  ekg 
broad  gold  border;  and  in  the  centre  is  a  group  of  three  happy  children,  i 
rtiow  their  intrnise  interest  in  turning  over  and  reading  thdr  copy  of  the  *  rn 
Plctore  Book."*— TTestej/an  Tinua, 

Balph  Saunders ; 

Ob,  the  School-bot  Fbiends.  With  Engravings.    Extra  cloth.    S 

Serenty  Short  Prayers, 

With  a  Text  of  Bcriptore  prefixed  to  each  prayer.    For  the  use 
of  the  young.    By  a  clergyman's  wife.    Cloth  boards     .        .    1 

Sunny  Scenes ; 

Or,  Continental  Rambles  amono  Men  and  Mouittaiks.    By 
Rev.  R.  Robinson.    With  Engravings.    Extra  doth        .        .    1 


Songs  of  Heaven. 

In  neat  paper  covers 0 

Ditto,  in  limp  cloth 0 

Tales  of  the  Martyrs. 

By  Rev.  H.  B.  Cowper.    Cloth  boards,  gilt  edges      .        .        .1 

Tonng  Bible  Scholar's  Help ; 

Or,  a  Short  Account  of  ths  Books  and  Writers  of  the  Old 
Testament.  With  an  Appendix  containing  a  Sketch  of 
Ancient  History  as  connected  with  Scripture.  In  Question 
and  Answer.    Limp  cloth 0 

(This  little  book  is  cxccedinglT  naefhl  to  the  yonng  and  to  those  who  have 
time  for  larger  worlci,  ai  a  help  in  reading  the  Bible.) 

Bstler  and  Tannar,  rroiM,  and  U,  Patrmnntcr  Row,  London,  E.C 


